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PREFACE. 



Xhe Anglo-Saxon Language, as well as its litera- 
ture, holds unquestionably a rank inferior to the 
ancient Scandinavian, in respect both of intrinsic 
excellence, and of interest and. importance, at least 
to the inhabitants of the North. It belongs to 
another, though nearly allied, family, namely, the 
Teutonic ; it has a simpler structure, and fewer in- 
flections, thereby discovering itself to be a younger 
or, at least, more mixed, and less original, language^ 
and consequently b^ars a less degree of value in an 
etymological point of view. In its literature, we 
vainly seek for anEdda *), aNjala^), a Heilns- 

^) There aftre two works bearing this title : 1) Ed da Ssmund- 
ar hi AS Fr69a, a Collection of the oldest Standinavian. 
songs, mythological and heroic. It has been twice published 
entire, viz. at Stockholm, 1818 in ^^o\ by A. A. Afzelius, 
after the text of Hask,. and at Copenhagen, in 3 vol, 4to, 
1787 — 1828; with a. Latin translation, notes, vocabularies iSfc 
This Edit, was completed by Prof. Finn Magnusen, 2) 
Snorra-Edda, together with th« Sk41da (an Icelandic 
jirs Poetica)j published entire, for the first time, at $tock* 
holm, by BAsk, in 8vo 1818; containing ^caxidinavian My- 
thology. C 

*) Njdia, a Biography of the celebrated Icelander, Njill I'or- 
geilrsson, and his sons.^ It is considered a masterpiece, both 
i^r its veracity and style. It was published, in l^celandic, 
at Copenhagen in 177j2, 4^0, The X^tin version did not 

• appear tiU 180?. / ^ 
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^>^ ,.^v*^ inosl part, Translations 

H^ !ivViws\^^ Homilies, and Treatises 

,x ^^v N »^ A^ present times, are but 

.:.v^ ^N^'fc x^^ten considered with regard 

v*' ^N*^ works possess any great claim 

,.s\v >^ ^^T ^^^'i almost without excep- 

,;.vvs^^l> both in taste, and peculiarity of 

\ ^s;^ v^f all the old Teutouic dialects, this is 
vs v^^>5i the most important to us Scandinavians; 
^ v^^ \ because it has been considered, by some 
^\v\n^ writers, as the fountain of the present nor- 
thorrt tongues, at least of the Danish, whence it 
indeed necessarily follows that it must also be that 
of the Nprwegian (which is the same as Danish), 
and of the Swedish, which so nearly resembles it, 
that, when written or spoken,? it is easily under- 
stood' both by Danes and Norwegians: and a dia- 
lect which some vei:y learned men have considered 



») Heimskringla, the title of Snorre -SturlesoBL's great 
work, being a biographical history of the Kings of Norway 
from Odin. It was published, with a Latin and a Swedish 
translation, by Peringskjold, in 2 vol. folio, Stockh. ^ 1697; 
and with a Latin and a Danish translation, by Schonping 
and Thorlaciiis, in 3 voL folio, Copenhagen 1777 — 1783, and 
continued by the younger Thorlacius, and Werlauff, in 3 
volumes, 1813—1826. ' 

^) K6ngssku.ggsj^9 or Royal Mirror, This is a view of 
human life, with rules for the conduct of its various pur- 
" suits and professions. It is in the form of dialogue, and is 
supposed to be the work of Srerre, King* of Norway. It 
was published in Tcelawdic, Danish and Latin, in 4to, Sorer. 
1768, .by Halfdan Eiuarsen, Author* of a Literary History 
of Iceland. 
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as tlie source of our mother tongue , ought cer- 
tainly not to be indifferent to any Dane or Swede 
aspiring to a thorough knowledge of his native 
language. Secondly> the Anglo-Saxon is, geogra- 
phically, the nearest to us of all the Teutonic dia- 
lects, it being an historical fact, that the Angles 
dwelt iji the south of Sleswig, arid in Holstein, arid 
that the Saxons, who passed \(^ith them into Bri- 
tain, were their nearest neighbours. Thirdly, the 
Anglo-Saxon literature being from an earlier, and, 
in part, much earlier, period than the Icelandic, 
we are enabled, as it were, to retrograde consider^ 
ably into* remote times 5 we find here an advan- 
tageous resting place in our researches into the 
origin of our nation ^nd tongue. 

The Anglo-Saxon literature too, though not 
to be compared with the Icelandic, is to us of the 
highest interest. Its amplitude enables us to ac- 
quire a complete knowledge of the language, with 
respect both to its structure and vocabulary; and 
as it is very difficult to judge and make use of 
that which we know but partially, this is a great 
advantage which the Anglo-Saxon enjoys over the 
other ancient Teutonic tongues, viz. the Old-Saxon, 
the Frisic, the Francic, the AUemannic, and the 
Moes6gothic: for all these we know only. from 
small, detached, pieces, or rather fragments; it is 
not possible therefore to form, from any of them, 
a complete grammar, mudi less, a dictionary: only 
by laboriously collecting, and comparing, such 
small fragments, can we form some conclusions as 
to their structure, versification &c. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the only old Teutonic tongue which we 
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can be said to possess entire j it Is therefore , 'for 
the :sake ^of gtammatical , but more especially of 
>etymological , illustration^ of the highest moment 
to us. 

But this circumstance renders it still more 
necessary to German scholars : to them the Anglo* 
Saxon is almost what the Icelandic is to those of 
Denniark, Swedei, and Norway; not because the 
German arid Dutch can, strictly speaking, be con- 
sidered as deriyed from it, but because, of the 
Old-Saxon, and other ancient, exstinct^ dialects, 
from which they are derived, such small fragments 
are transmitted to us, Ihat they must, in great mea- 
sure, be explained and illustrated by the aid of the 
Anglo-Saxon 5 to which ^ tongue recourse may be 
had, where the others completely desert the phi- 
lologist 5 fox^ the Icelandic lies more remote for 
Germans, though quite as interesting to them, as 
Anglo-Saxon to Scandinavians. 

But it is to the English philologist that the 
Anglo-Saxon, as being his old national tongue, is 
of the greatest moment. To him it is precisely 
what Icekndic is to the modern Scandinavians, 
and Latin to the Italians. The English language 
consists, it is true, of many foreign components, 
partfcularly French and Latin; but these tongues 
are sufficiently known, and the origin of words 
borrowed from them is easy to trace; while all the 
original part of the language is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and can, for the most part, only be 
satisfactorily illustrated by its aid ; though the other 
Teutonic tongues, as well as the Icelandic, are, in 
this respect, of great utility* - Of this the celebrated . 
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Lexicographer, Dn Samoel Johnson, was likewise 
aware, and he endeavoured to assign briefly the 
Anjglo-Saxon, or generally, the Gothic, oirigin, ta 
the Gothic portion of the language. J. Sereniiis 
jalso, in the 2^^ Edition of his Anglo-Swedish Dic- 
tionary, has given the derivation of several English 
^words, irom the Gothic tongues, but as his know- 
ledge of the ancient dialects was superficial, his 
illustrations are borrowed at second, dr third, hand, 
and are sometimes false, always doubtful. Dr. Ja- 
miesoii has likewise, in his Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish La^iguage, acknowledged the importance, and 
availQ.d him^el^ of the Gothic dialects in his eluci- 
dations: but as the Anglo-Saxon, in particular, has 
hitherto been ^o little, and so unsatisfactorily cul- 
tivated, it still promises a very rich harvest, both 
to English and Scottish students. 

The Anglo-Saxon literature possesses, in many 
respects^ even for its own sake, no small degree 
' of interest. The numerous ancient laws throw 
considerable light upon the laws of the old Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians, as well as upon their cur 
- stoms afid civil institutions. The old Chronicles 
and Genealogies are important sources for the 
ancient history of the Low German, and the Scan- 
dinavian nations. The various Documents illu- 
strate much in English history. Even th^ theolo- . 
gical remains, shewing the constitutipn and doc- 
trine of the ancient Church, are not devoid of va- 
lue for ecclesiastical history, especially to the irio- 
, dern English and Scottish Churches. The trans- 
^ lation of seyeral p^arts of the Scripture may like- 
wise be advantageously employed in biblical re- 
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searches. But pf all, the poetical pieces are the 
most interestii^ ^ especially the great Anglo-Saxon 
Poem, in forty three Cantos, published at Copen- 
hagen in 1815, by the Royi Archivarius G. J. 
Thorkelin, which, from its copmencement, he has 
aptly entitled Scyldingis^). This is perhaps the 
only Anglo-Saxon piece possessing value on ac-, 
count both of its matter and style, particularly for 
the nations, of the North j the principal hero being 
Swedish or Gothic,, though the action lies in Den- 
mark, , ' 

But gi'eater indeed would be the importance 
of this language and its literature, if it were really 
the source of the present northern' tongues j it is 
therefore incumbent upon us -closely to investigate 

, thi^ contested point. 

It is an acknowledged ,fact that nations bring 
their languages with them from the countries, 
whence f hey migrate ; thus the Phoenicians brought ' 
the Punic tongue to Africa j the Greeks, the Greek 
to Magna Grsecia; and the Scandinavians, the old 
Northern (Norraena) to Iceland: but there exists 
no trace of our forefathers having migrated to our 
present setdements from England 5 on the contrary, 

• it is known, with much gi;:eater certainty, that Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway were inhabited by 
Scand.' tribes long before the. passing of the Anglo- 
Saxons into Britain, and that it w^s only after this 
emigration that they became united into one people, 
speaking a common language. It is therefore not 

to be conceived on what historical authority th^ 

. .~~ — _......__...— .-^ 'I 

') In compliance i^ith general usage , this poem is, in the 
present Edition, qiioled by 1^ title of Beowulf • 
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present Scandinavian tongues can be derived from 
tHe Anglo-Saxon, which was never spoken out of 
England. On the contrary, we are told, by the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves , that they removed to 
England from the southern parts of Sleswig, arid 
neighbouring tracts of Germany, so that, with 
much more reason, we might assume the converse 
of the proposition , and say that the Anglo-Saxon 
is derived from the old Danish: this however has 
not, to my knowledge, been asserted by any one; 
it would moreover be absurd and false j as it was 
not the Danes themselves, but their neighbours, 
•who migrated; it was therefore not the Danish 
language, but their own Teutonic dialects, which 
they took with them. 

It is also known, that these emigrants con- 
sisted of three distinct Gothic races, viz, Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. Whether 'the Angles, or the 

_ ■ 

Saxons were more numerous, is not known with 
certainty, but the Angles finally conquered a larger 
portion of the country, and gave tKeir narme to 
the whole nation. It was they perhaps who were 
especially invited by the Britons; yet it is remark- 
able that the English, to the present day are cal- 
led, both by the Britons in Wales , and the» High- 
landers of Scotland (in Kymric and Gcelic)^ not 
Angles^ or Englishmen, but Saxons. The emigrant 
Saxons also founded three kingdoms ; but whether 
we suppose the Saxons or the Angles to have 
been the more numerous, is is certain that the 
Jutes were the fewest: this is evident from a re- 
markable passage ia the Saxon Chronicle, A®' 4A% 
where it is said: 
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,.0f Utnm comoil Caiit- af'rem the Jutes came 
irare «nd Wihtware/ Jaftt is **^ ifihahitantSofKent, and 

«e6 m(«i6, K ^^u earda« on ^-^ '^'^^^ ' f "^ ** ^*f ^^'^^ 

that now dwells in Wight, 
Wiht^andtaetcynnonWest- ^^^ ^j^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

Sexum, «e man gyt hat Wt- West-SaxonSy which is ' yet 

nacynn. Of Eald-Seaxum called the Jute trihe.^ From 

comon Edst-Seaxan and Su8- ^^ O^^- Saxons came the 

Seaian, and West-Scaxan. ^^^^'^^ons, and ^South^ 

^ Saxons. From the jingle's 

Of Angle comon (se A Bi6«an ^^ ^^^ .^^ j^ ^^^^, ,^„^^ 

«t6d westig betwix Iiitnm jf^od fro*** betwixt the Ju~ 
and Seaxum) Edst-Engle, tee and Sasom) came the 
Middel-Angle, Mearfec, and- Emt-AngleSyMiddle-Anglfis, 
eaUe Nor«ymbra.» Mercians, and all the North- 

nmbriam. 

Thvis the Jutes constituted a very inconsi* 
derable portion 'of the emigrants , and evfen this 
was separated intp three' bodies ; so that also upon 
thii ground, we Scandinavians can ascribe to our- 
selves a very small share in the language ; for whe- 
ther the Angles are assumed to have been Scan- 
dinavian or Teutonic • the utmost we can thetice . 
conclude is, that ^he Danish tongue was introdu- 
ced into the An^lo-Saxon, and not vice versa , as 
the Angles never retiirned; nor could the Danes 
have mingled with any that remained behind 5 for 
it is expressly said that their emigration was so 
complete, that the -land stood waste betweeh the 
Jutes and thq Saxons. That the Saxons were Teu- 
tonic, qnd not Scandinavian, seems evident beyond 
a doubt, from their whole history, from their an-; 
cieiit habitation, qnd from the* accounts left us by 
King Alfred^ and other Anglo-Saxons. By a parity 
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of reasoning , . the Danish cannot be derived, from 
the language of the emigrant Saxons; nor can the 
Danes, and their language, be said to be descended 
from those Sax6ns before their emigration ; for . 
there- is not, as far back as history reaches, the 
faintest trace or hint of any Saxon emigration to 
the north ; on the contrary, the Danes are , from 
the remotest times, distinguished f^om the Saxons, 
■with whom they were in a state of constant war- ^ 
fare; so that when the Swedish King ,Adil§ re- 
quested aid of Rolf .Krage , King of Denmark, 
against King Ale, in the Uplands of Norway, Rolf 
Krage, as we learn from Skalda^ Chap. 44, could 
not go^ himself, because heyvas engaged in a Saxon 
•war. The Danes are 'moreover, froov time imme- 
morial , described as a great and powerful nation, / 
that often threatened die independence of their 
neighbours J as in the times of Ivjir Vidfadme, Rag- 
nar Lodbrog, Canute the Great, the Valdemars, 
atid Queen Margaret j and cannot therefore, with 
the faintest shadow of probability ,. be considered 
as a Saxon 'colony. They are besides so clearly 
distinguished from the Saxons tUat, as we are in- 
formed, there dwelt a small tribe of Angles be- 
tween them. That these Angles, were Teutonic, it 
is reasonable to infer, from the circumstance of 
their being so closely cpianected with the Saxoris, 
that the whole of them accompanied the latter in 
their emigration, w^hereas it can only have been 
detached families from Judand, who, having heard 
from report of the fortunes that were to be acqui- 
red, joined the others, in the hope jol sharing the 
spoil. That the Angles were a Teut6riic race is 
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not only probable, but almost certain, from the 
fact that the dialect of these invaders so soon coa- 
lesced into one comnibn tongue, and assumed a 
character so decidedly ^Teutonic that, with the ex- 
ception af a few normanisms, introduced in later 
times, there is scarcely a .vestige deserving notice 
of the old Scandinavian, or of Danish, structure to 
be found In Anglo-Saxon } so that in this respect^ 
even the Old-Saxon bears a closer resemblance to 
the Scandinavian tongues. 

JThisf difference of structure, between Danish 
and Anglo-Saxon, is very striking in several essen- 
tial points. In the simple order of nouns y the 
Anglo-Saxons inflect the plural and the definite 
form of the adjectives alike, viz, in -a/z^, 'Um, -ena, 
as: se tiama the name, -pi. pk nsLxnati &c., like 
8e gdda th^ good, (masc.) pi. j^a g6dan; as in 
German, der Knabe^ pi. die Knaben, is declined like 
der gute, pi. die guteru This analogy in the plu- 
ral, between the simple classes of the nouns and 
the definite fotm of the adjectives, is constantly 
found, in all genders, both in Anglo-Saxon, and 
Gerniian j €f. g. , die Herzen, die Ohren, die Isjfahmen, 
die StraMm, die Frauen, die WeUen, like die zar^ 
ten^ die langen, die beriihrnten^ die hellen^ die scho- 
nen, die waUenden ice. Whereas in Danish this 
analogy does not exist, e. g. Hjcerter,0ren, Pyr- 
ster, Strdler^ Koner, B0lget^ but de omme, de lange, 
de skonne, de brusende. In Swedish also, hjerta 
forms in the plural hjertan^ strale, str&lar^ qvinna, 
qvinnor fee; but de omma, Ijusa, skona (or de dm- 
me^ Ijuse, skone). Nor does it exist in Icelandic, 
hjarta, for instance, forming in the plur. hjortu; 
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geisli^ geislarj kona, konur (konor); but 
^au, J>eir, |>aBr astti5ligu, bjfirtu, vaenu &c. 
The Anglo-Saxons have, like the Germans, 
only one definite article, which is always placed be- 
fore the substantive or adjective; while the DaneS;, 
on the contrary, as in Swedish and Icelandic, havd 
a second definite article , which is affixed to all 
substantives. Anciently the terminations, both of 
the substalitive and the article, were preserved, 
but in the modern language, the genitive is ex* 
pressed in the article only, as: 

A. S. pact Itf Dan. Liv^t 



^aes lifes 
86 dead 
paes dedSea 
8e6 Muce 
{>abre wucan 
]^i 'wucan 
^sera wucena 



Lw8-ens or Lhets 

D^d-en 

D^ds-ena or D^dens 

Uge-n 

^g^'^ (Uge^s) 
Uger-^e 



the life, 
of the 'life, 
the death, * 
of the death f 
the week, 
of the week, 
the tteelcs, 
of the weeks. 



Uger-s (JJger-nes)' 

The Anglo-Saxons made no distinction of 
gender in the nominative pf adjectives, excepting 
in a few feminines that end in u^ while in Danish, 
the neutgr has its appropriate termination f, and, 
in the old language, the masculine terminated in 
er^ as : unger Svend, feder Hest &c. ; but the f emi* 
nine never had any peculiar termination : the A. S. 
brad answers therefore both to bredt (latum) to 
the ancient breder, and to bred (lotus y lata}^ 
g6d is both godt (honurn)^ goder and god (&o- 
nus^ bona); rain both mit (meuni)^ and min (meus^ 
mea)', lire both vort (nostrum)^ and vor (nosier, 
nostra) j whereas the Danish , in these cases, per- 
fectly coincides with the Swedish and Icelandic, in 
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die latter of which there is a markedx distinction 
between breitt, brei^r, and breiS; gott, 
jg6dr, and g6S} mitt, ihinxa, and min; vort 
and vo"!:. 

' In Anglo-Saxon, tha third person present of 
the verbs differs from the second y the latter end- 
ing in "Sty the former in -d*, like the German -5?, 
-i; while' in Danish, as in Swedish and Icelandic, 
they q^e always alike, and terminate in -r. In the 
plural of the present, the Anglo-Saxon verbs, in 
all the*persons, end in -ad*^ in Danish in -^^ an- 
swering to the Swedish -^, r^n, a. In old Danish 
and Swedish, the plural has a distinct termination, 
for each person, viz. -om (urn) y -et C^Jf "^ C^J^ 
corresponding to the Icelandic -um, -idip -a, but 
totally unlike the Anglo-Saxon. As in German, 
the Anglo-Saxon infinitives terminate in -n: the 
Danes terminate theirs^ in a vowel , generally -^> 
atlciently -cc, -^z> as in Swedish and Icelandic. In 
Anglo-Saxon there is no passive form, which the 
Danes, in common with the Swedes and Icelan- 
. der5i have, had' from the remotest times. In Anglo- 
Saxon,, most short nouns, derived from verbs, 
which seem indeed often to be their root, are, "* 
in German of the masculine gender, while in Da- 
nish, Swedish, and Icelandic, they are neuter. The 
same conformity with the German, and deviation 
from the Danish, may be found alsa in the gender 
of many other words, ^of which see samples pp. 
24 and 10 5J. In the general sound too of the 
- words, a striking contrast prevails between Anglo- 
SaxoK and Danish ; the former, in this respect also, 
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resembling 


the Other Teutonic tongues; the latter. 


the 'Other Scandinavian, 


e.g- 


\ 


jimgL Saw. 


Ocrntiiii* 


Damkk. 


Ic^landiCm 


ftf 


f&f^ 


fern 


fimiiif 


lybban 


Men 


leve 


Ufa (profS. lera) 


drincan 


trinken 


dHkke 


drekka. 


feng 


fing 


fik 


thWy 


leoht 


Licht 


Lya 


lj<5St 


leol^t 


leicht 


let 


lett {neut.) 


riht 


recht 


ret 


rett {neut.) 


gefrorea 


gefroren 


fruaaen 


fro8iiiii(ffia«r.) 


uresan 


{gewesen) 


were 


vera. 


i0?olde 


vfoUte 


vilde 


Tildi. 


The- 


same relation^ 


exists, for the most t>art, 


when the 


words are different, as: 


• 


gast" 


Geist 


And 


andi. 


flaesc 


Fleisck 


K0d{Huld) kjdt(hold) 


eald 


alt 


gammel 


gamall. 


gendh ' 


genug 


nok 


n<5g. 


sMpan 


9fMafen 


save 


sofa. 


gr^tan 


gruaaen 


hilae 


lieilaa. 


maciau 


machen ) 
thun ) 


•ft 


••• 


don 


gore 


«J«rai 


gcbyraS 


gebuhrt 


hor 


byrja, ber. 


purh 


durch 


igjennem 


i gegiium, , 


betwux 


%wtachen 


imellem . 


i milium. 



If we now call to mind that the Angles and 
Saxons were our immediate neighbours, and that 
a considerable number of Danes accompanied them 
in their emigration, this striking contrast, between 
the two languages, will appear very remarkable, 
and seems, together with the historical facts, com- 
pletely to decide that the Danish cannot be deri- 
ved from any Teutonic tongue, since it differs so 
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widely frotn that which is geographically the nearest 
to tt, and in the formation of which the Danes 
themselves bore ' a part. The Anglo-Saxon , like 
the other Low German dialects, has inflections, 
which the Danish has. not, e. g., the feminine of 
some adjectives, and gerund of the verbs &c.; and 
is, on the other hand, defective in many, which 
have existed in Danish from the earliest times, e* g, 
the neuter and masculine of adjectives, as in the 
Upper German dialectfe. The Anglo-Saxons have 
other rules of euphony than those required by the 
^Scandinavians, and reciprocally reject those which 
have been carefully cultivated in the North, from 
the earliest ages. It seems therefore against all 
sound philology to derive either of these tongues 
from the other, while many circumstances indicate 
a close relationship between the Danish, and the 
dialects of Upper Germany, and others, as the pas- 
sive form of the verbs, shew a striking similitude 
to the Slavonian and Phrygian, languages, and all 
historical accounts , concerning our forefathers, 
point, as it were, to the eastern, or south-eastern, 
parts of Europe. - , 

To th^ above we may add, that the Panish 
language is, and has been, from time immemorial, 
so like to the Norwegian, and, the Swedish (It 
being, In fact, almost the same) that it cannot pos- 
sibly be derived from any other sources. The 
Norwegian has, as is well known, for several cen- 
turies, and especially since the Danish became a 
fixed and regular tongue, been identical with it; 
and this common dialect has perhaps been as itiuch 
settled and polished by Norwegians, as by natives 
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of Denmark. The only deviations are t\e several 
proviqcial dialects in Norway, as well as' in Den- 
mark, where one province terminates Its verbs ixjl 
a, another distinguishes all the three genders, while 
a third has preserved a vast number of old words 
and inflections, which to the other are unintelli-^ 
gible &c. But as the long connexion between 
Denmark and, JNTonyay may have greatly contri- ' 
buted to this identity, which in fact we may date 
from the reformation, we shall desist from any 
further comparison with the Norwegian. The f 

Swedish has, on the contrary, almost from the in- | 

troduction of Christianity, even during the Calmar 
Union'), and in the time of Gust^vus'L, been a 
distinct tongue 5 a comparison therefore with the v 
Swedish is mdre to the present purpose. I will 
fitst give a specimen, of old Danish, from a beau- 
tiful M. 8. on vellum, of homilies, or meditations, 
on the Passion^ called the Jaertegnspostil, be- 
longing to the Royal Swedish Hist9riographer af 
Hallenberg, who kindly allowed me the use of this, 
as well as of many other rare books, for the pre- 
sent publication. It is without date, but from a 
memorandum on the first leaf, its age may be nearly 
detennined. The memorandum is as follows : - 

Thenne bog haffwer tilh0rdt hbgbori^e og aUereddel- 
8te farsthinde frw Christine n^et gudts Nade vdj fram- 
farenthiid Danin. Swerigis, Norgis &.c. Drotning &. c. 



*) A. D. 1397, when the three Kingdoms were united under 
one chief 5 Queen Margaret, daughter and Successor of Yal- 
demar IV., having married HagenVI. , of Norsyay, and re- 
duced Sweden to subjection, which • continued under the 
Danish Dominion, till the reign of Christian 11. 

• CB) 
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oc er iiw aff Stormegtugiste oc woffwerwinlfgste herre oc 
f0r8ie Her Christiernn. aff aamme Nade Danm. Swerigis, 
Norgis &. c, Koaing &.c« sendt oc giffwen Erllg og for*- 
numstig qwiniia Jehanne Albrecth van Oocka hwstrW) at 
hwn schdll bede fore hennes nades oc alle christne eiaelle 
till then aldsomegtugiste gud Amenn. 

J. Brochnann. 
From the text of the book, I will give the 
conclusion of a discourse upon the taking of Christ 
from the cross, and. the beginning of the follow- 
ing one: *. ^ 

Ther aeffthet drogh nichbdemnr then annen spiger 
pa Tinstras handh, oc fa;k han sam^ieledes iohannes. Si- 
dhen foor nichodemna nether , oc foor op at ien liden 
ftlige, och togh spigene af f0daernae , maedten iosep hiolt 
pa ligommaet. vael var iosep sasael, som verdugaedaes so 
cm fegnas Tors herras ligommae! Sidhen spigern var 
udhae, foor iosep saktelige nether, oc allae to^e veder vora 
herrae ligomme, oc lagdse'n nether pa iordacn ; aen voi' f rwae 
(oc the andrae hulpaQ henner) togh oc lagde'n i 8iitski0dh, 
och inagdalena vara ee vether f0dhernas, vedh hwilkae 
hun v^rdngaes faa so stor'nadae; the alidrae stodae om- 
ikring. oc all^ giorse stor graedh owaer han, 80 foittaerli- 
ghoB aom owaer egnae a0n. 

Aif vors herrae pinae 
thenkilsae om natsange thip^. 

En stwndh aefFter at vor herrae var nether taghaei| 
aff korsset,. oc natten hnn nalkaedes, bad ioseph vor frw^e^ 
at hnn skuUe ladae sw0pae'nae i iet linnaedae kledas oc 
iorda&'n ; asn hun gat icki ladaet hanom fra saegh, oc saghe 
til there: myn kiaerac Taennaer! tager ikke myn S0n so 
ski0t aff maegh, vare thet moghaelight ath i iordedae maek 
med hanom ! lion graedh oc feltae taraen vthen lissae, vi- 
thaer, ath hun so tuidaenae bodse i sidaennae oc handonien, 
nw iet oc nw annet^ ^skodae anietit ob hoffdit hans, sO/ 
smxligae. oc Thdueligae hanuet, so thornas stionghena?. 
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sklegg^t Tt pliiUet, aniitit alt smittit'^aff Uodaet och 
tiuerae spitt'ae oc aff graedh. 

This like all that is older than the Reforma- 
tion, differs widely from the present Danish, but, 
at the same time, approaches very little to the 
Anglo-Saxon, or to any otheir Teutonic dialect. 
It has many inflections now obsolete, but which 
are also wanting in Anglo-Saxon, and to- l^e found 
Only in old Swedish and Icelandic;' many antiquated 
words and phrases , but which are quite at vari- 
ance with t;he Teutonic usage, aad accord with the 
ancient Spandinaviaii , e. g. tl^en annen, IceL 
{>ann annan, A. S. {>one o|>ernej fsek han 
sammeledes 'iohann.es, IceL fekk hann 
(naglarin) savmuIeiSis (honum) J6hannes, 
Angl. delivered it (the nail) in like manner to John ; 
sidhen, IceL slSanj jen for en is still used in 
Jutland, also in Upland, and Dalecarlia, in Sweden, 
A. S. an one^ aen, IceL enn, A. S. ac hut; hen- 
ner, leeL'henni, A. S. hire her^ee^ IceL ae, 
A^ S. a always; grsedh, IceL gratr,'A, S. w6p 
waiL Han is here inflected in all its four cases: 

Old Danish. Icelandic^ . ^Ang, Sax. 

Nom. han hann he 

jicc. halt hann hine 

Dat* hanom h&nom him 

Gen, hans hans \ his. 

The accusative han is contracted into -^len or 
'n, and becomes a sort of affix to the verbs, as: 
lagde'n, for lagde han laid him; iordse'n 
bury him. This contraction,' which is , still, common 
in Sweden, has scarcely ever found its way into, 
A, S. or German, for hine, Germ, i/z/i, and the 
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like, having longer vowels, are not so well adapted 
jto undergo this^ aphseresig. - Nalkaedes, IceL 
nalga^ist, Sw. nalkadeS) A^S. genealselite 
approached^ saghe til there, IceL sa^gSi til 
|>elrra, A.. S. cw*fibS t6 him said to them ^ ta-, 
ger i^kki myn S0n so sk]0t af msegh, Icel. 
takid ekkitminn siiii so skj6tt af mer take 
not*my son so quickly from me ^ tataen, Icel. tar- 
in the tears^ sOy Icel. sa, A. S. sek\i. saw^ si- 
dsennae, Icel. siSunni Z^^^r^; handom-en, IceL 
hcindon-om mwiibus; annet, Icel. & Sw. an- 
nat, A. S. of>ep the other^ sme&lighse, IceL 
smanarlighse, Sw. smsedel.igt shamefully^ an-^ 
litit ait, IceL andlitit allt the wh^le face. 

An old Swedish document, issued by King 
Magnus Smek, in 1354, ^d^serves notice in this 
place; it begins thus: 

Wi magnus, med guds nadh Sverikis konuiig, nor- 
ghls oc skane, wiliom at thet seal allom mannom witer- 
likt waraV at wi afF wa^a serdelis nadh hafwm vnt bergx- 
mannomen a noreberge thoennae rdet og stadhga, som haer 
aepter falger: f^ifv^i hafwm wi stat oc skipat, at tolff skulu 
wara'the som fore bergheno sciilu standa oc ihera rdeaet , 
wteria oc fulf0lghia i allom lutom &c. 

This, although above a century older, great- 
ly resembles the preceding specimen, and is scar- 
cely distinguishable frofti Danish of the same period. 
The cases are indeed more carefully attended to, 
and there are several terminations in a, which the 
old Danish forms in ce^ though ce is found for a 
in other ancient Swedish documehts; for instance, 
it occurs every where in the West-Gothland Laws 
(which aire supposed to be the oldest monument 
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^BlBstfint in the Swedish language), and very fre- 
quently in the Upland Laws, according to the most 
ancient M. S. S. in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm j for, in the printed copies, a is often used 
instead, according to the more modern Swedish 
pronunciation. The inflection of the article, in 
composition with the nouns, Is the same in old 
Danish and in Swedish; in the Danish piece al- 
ready quoted, for instance, we have handom-en; 
in Swedish we have mannom-en &c. 

The resemblance between the Danish and 
Swedish words and inflections is very striking, in 
the following ancient document (see Danske Magaz. 
2'' ^o7.;. 

Wii Erick meth guths natlie Danmarks , SiiergheB,, 
Norglics'koiung gore witerlikt aile the, thette brefT ace 
cller liere, at wi af vor eerdelia Nadha for Ilr. Eriek 
niel:JS0ris wor cischeiike tro mans og radhs hau sculd 
BVa oc for troscap oc wiliich tieuixtc mine oc giue ba- 

nuni friiliet oc frclsse ined suadane wajicii som 

ber Tnder iietlheii vtmalcdh sta datum 1433. 

Buf if we go further back, to the language 
of the old Danish Laws, we there recogniiie nearly 
the entire structure of the earliest Swedish and the 
Icelandic, though not always strictly adhered to, 
as the language in those unhappy and turbulent 
times, which preceded the Calraar Union, under- 
went in Denmark what may be termed its fermen- 
tation, somewhat earlier than in the other states. 
By way of proof, I will give a specimen from the 
conclusion of the Ecclesiastical Laws of Zealand ' , 
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') See T/iorkeliiti Samling of Danike Kirkelovo, Ci:i|icnIiagGti 
1787, 4to. 
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with a literal Icelandic translation, for the sake o£ 
comparison: 

Old Danish* Icelandic. 

Sattaer war raet thaenne ... .' Settr rar rfettr ^essi (aee. 

' trim wintrum oc faem uknm, '*tt ^enna) tveim Tetrom oc 

[MdaenlU war wnnln til Cri- A"™ vikuin, aiUm Ro Tar 

BtendrfmsV Waldemar ku- «nuin tU Criatmddms af Val- 

Bungi, oc laglit til Sj41ai«s dimar koningi, oc 16g« (ne«*. 

biscop8d6m(8) af Waldeniare 1«S*) til Sjdlanz biskupsddm. 

^ . A . -t (-aa;mis J af Yaldiinari kon- 

kununffi oc Alexandaer pane. \ , /,.,.; ^^^ 
•^ \, ^ ,, , ^ ungioeAlexandnpdua. Yiro 

W4ro fr4a th^m dage » »r « , , «_ ; • , . . 

° frd peim degi er heimriiin 

h^men war skapader, oc iH ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^.^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

thajs dags, ar r«t. tliaenni ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^„- 

aattaer war, sjax thiisaiid gex ^usund vetra («o»i. vetr) 

vintser oc thry bnndrad oc oc JrjA hmfdruS {eing.- 

aju tjiigh fann mdnadum hnndrai^) oc sjo tygir fimm 

minni oc threm ukum oc ininui3um minni oc ^rem 

tw^m daglium. Mn sfdan vikum oc tveim dogum (davg- 

fud war boren i thaeniiae um). En siiSan gu6 var boBr 

' hdm war logh thaesae sat ina ' ^ennsL heim, v4ru (var) 

tMsande wintrum oc htiii- ^'^S t^^ssi sett {^usnnd retr* 

dradae oc sju tjnghaj oc sju (^"etrum) oc hundra^i oc sjo 

miuadum oc tolf dagum. , *ys^ ^^ «J» ^^^^^^^ ^c trflf 

dogum* 

The few deviations from the Icelandic bear* 
for the most part, a strong resemblance to the 
Swedish, as*: sattaer for settr, Sw. satt; ku- 
nung for konungr, Sw, kungj thusand foiT 
|>u&iind, Sw. tusan} sju for sj6, Sw. sju; but 
not to the Anglo-Saxon, where we have geset, 
cyning, J>jjsend, seofonj only ukae is the 
A. S. uce or wuce: the Swedish vecka on tho 
. other hand, answers to the Icelandic vlka. 

But the oldest remains of the Danish language 
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are to be found on our Runic stone monuments^ 
ahd here at length it perfectly coincides with the 
earliest Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic. As an 
example, I will merely notice a Runic inscription 
from LoUand {Jf^qrm p. 252) , which appears evi- 
dently to have been cut by a native: it is as fol- 
lows: T6ki risti riinar eftir (|>6ru) g65a 
st]tipm6dur slna, which is pure, regular Ice- 
landic. A litde peculiarity in the article, to be met 
with on son;ie Dano-Runiq stopes *), -(viz. {>ensi 
or |>ansi for f>enna) is a mere variation of dia«- 
lect ^), examples of which occur every where; this 
variation is however neither general, nor peculiar 
to this country , though most frequent on the 
Runic stones of Denmark. 

Thus the Anglo-Saxon c^not, with the fain- 
test sem1;>lance of truth, be assumed as the foun- 
tain of the' Danish : such an hypothesis would be 
at variance with all historical accounts^ and against: 
all internal evidence derived from the structure of 
the language itself. Oh the contrary, the Danish 
is closely allied to the Swedish, and both, in the 
earliest times , lapse into the Icelandic , which ac- 
cording to all ancient records, was formerly uni- 
versal over all the North , and must therefore be 
considered as the parent of both the' modern Scan-- 
dinavian dialects. 

Another theory has, in more recent times^ 



D For additional examples, see Fref. to my Icelandic Grammar,^, 
Stockh. 1818. ' ' , ' ' 

^) It is worthy of remark that the modem Danish has denne, 
instead of f>ensi or pansi; the Icelandic, in this instance, 
haying prevailed over, the provincialism. 
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been advanced by the late Professor ROhs of Ber- 
lin, which would also, if ^vell founded, give great 
importance to the Anglo-Saxon tongue. He main- 
tains, firstly, that all the Icelandic metres are bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Saxons, and, secondly, that 
neither the Icelandic metres, nor mythology, have 
ever been universal, or national, in Denmark, Nor- 
way, or Sweden. These assertions, advanced ra- 
ther dogmatically, are contained in a long intro- 
duction to bis German translation of Professor 
Nyeru p's and my own Danish version of Snorre's 
Edda, and repeated in some controversial pieces, 
to which they gave birth'). 

With respect to the first proposition, it seems 
extremely rash to conclude, from the resemblance 
between a few poetical Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon 
words, that all the poesy of the one nation is bor- 
rowed from the other; for, in the first place, se- 
veral of the words quoted are purely prosaic, and 
of daily use in Icelandic at the present day; Such, 
for instance, as klefi a small inclosed place, or 
closet{e.g. smjorklefl); tlaum flight, concourse} 
logr liquor, fluid} bland, orrusta, greip, biil, 
blekkja &c. , secondly, many of these words are 
familiar to the common people in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden; for instance, undorn dinner 
time, is universal in Jutland, Funen, and Swedish 
Norrland; vam a spot, blemish (on the body), is 
general in Norway; not to mention such words as 
gremja, Dan. greemm^; grenja, Sw. granja; 

. M See a small ti-eatlae, by the same auUior, entitled, tier deK 

I Ausgang iler hldaditchen Pocai auM der Jngelidchiitoken, 

Berlin 1313, 12mo. 
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eykr, Dan. 0g, Sw. 5k; siS, Icel. sinn, Dan. 
Sinde a time^ used in forming some of the Da- 
nish numerals, as f irsindsty ve eighty ^ &C.5 'and, 
thirdly, most of the really poetic woWs, which the 
Icelandic has in common with the Anglo-Saxon, 
are to be found likewise in the 01d-Saxx)n, the 
Francic, and the.McesogbthIo, e.g. 

Ang» Sax, IcelandiCm Massogothic, s 

ambiht ambatt a fern, slave, andbahts 
pjdSan 



]^e<$dea 

ned ndr (pron. nan^) 

niS . nitSr (pL niSjar) 

byr burr 

eafora arfi 

guma gumi 

driht drdtt aatelUtium, 

|>eow pyr a fern, slave, 

bedm ba^mr 



piudans 

nans 

nijrjis 

baurs 

arbj^ 

gnma 

gadrauhts 

{»ius 

bagma 



slavCy 

king, 

corpse, 

kin, 

son, 

heir, 

man, 

soldier, 

slave, 

tree, wood* 



Several of these poetical words are moreoyer 
so intei/woven, as it were, in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages , that it is evident they must be as old in 
the North as the nations themselves; for iastance, 
from ambatt comes embaetti, Sw.^embete, 
Dan. Embede {anofjicey employment^ Embeds- 
broder, Embedsmand, Embedspligt, and, 
many others. |)]65an comes from {>j6S a na-^ 
tion^ from nar comes nagaul, nafolr, na- 
grlma,- nahlj6|5 &c.; anfi is common in old 
Swedish laws and documents; from gumi is deri- 
ved bruSgumi, Sw. brudgumme, Dan. Brud- 
gom {bridegroom) \ from I>yr, we have Danish 
Tyende {servants). Why then shall the Icelan- 
ders , more than the Mteso-Goths , pr any other 
Gothic nation, be thought to have borrqwed. these 
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expressfons from the Anglo-Saxons? It 'seems 
much more probable that such poetic words, as 
vrell as the ancient poesy in general, were commoa 
to all the Gothic tribes, from the remotest ages. 
The Anglo-Saxons may irideed, as Hickes suppo- 
ses, have borrowed from the Scandinavians, dur- 
ing the long continued sway of the latter in Eng- 

' land , but the converse seems of very rare occur-s 
rence. It is moreover' incomprehensible why the 
Icelanders should borrow from the Anglo-Saxons, 
more than the other Scandinavian nations', for it 
was 4iot Icelanders', but Danes and Norwegians, 
who warred against, and at length subdued, the 
country. The Icelanders went only occasionally, 
and in inconsiderable numbers, to England, for the 
purpose of taking part in the wars, either for or 
against, according to circumstances. They never 
carried on war with England as principals, and 
their chief traffic and navigation were to Norway 

' and Denmark, not to England; whence the phrase 
at.fara ufan became synonymous with to sail to 
Norway f or Denmark^ ^ and the word ytra (puty 

, \ beyond sea) expresses nearly the same as Coperi" 
hagen. Besides several of the poetical words, com- 

^ mori to both,' are as poetical in Anglo-Saxon as in 
Icelandic, and have their undoubted root just as 
often in the one as in the other, or in neither: e. g» 
hae^le a mariy Icel. hair; wer{>e6d folk^ IceL 
verJiJoS, from wer man^ and f>e6d, IceL {>j65 
a nation. V e r is universal throughout the North, 
oh flunic inscriptions, and in old writings; J>]6S 
is the common Icelandic expression for a nation, 
and is still in daily use. Darrad a spear ^ Icel. 
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darraSr, from dfirr, g^n. darrar; eormen- 
grund the earth, Icel. jormungrund; Many 
of these poetical *rof ds are besides common tp the 
Greek and Latin, e. g. dorr, Gr. ^c^u; . wer, 
Moesog. vair, Lat. vir^ burr, Lat. puer, Dorice 
iroif'y klefi, \j2X. conclave; eykur, Lat. equus:^ ^A. 
who shall decide, in which of the Gothic tongmes*, 
the words are oldest? Some of the Icelandic forms 
seem to approach nearest to the Moeso-Got*hic, and 
are then perhaps to be explained rather as a relic 
of the language of a tribe of emigrants from the 
Black Sea, into the north of Europe, than as bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Saxon. 

• But those poetical words, which the Jcelan- 
die has in common with the Teutonic dialects, 
constitute a very inconsiderable part of , the poeti- 
cal language of Scandinavia, of which the expres- 
- sions are innumerable, forming an almost separate 
dialect, with the richness of which, the Anglo-Saxon 
cannot, by any means, enter into competition.' A 
King , for instance, is named dfter any celebrated 
royal hpuse> in Scandinavia or Germany , e.' g. 
sk]5ldungr, lofSungr, doglingr, yngllngr^ 
ylffngr, bragnlngr, volsungr, bu^lungr 
$50. How coutd these appellations have been bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Saxon? In like manner^ a 
fish, a tree &c. are denoted by the specific name 
of almost any bird, fish, tree &c. Of this practice, 
traces still exist in the daily language of the Ice- 
landers, for instaiice in the proverb, eplit fellr 
ekki langt fra. eikinni the apple f tills not far 
from the tree (the oak /) . Thus also the name of 
every island is applied to any land in general , of ^ 
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every river, to any river or water.- Such a prac- 
tice must necessarily have its ground in the pecur 
liar nature and genius, both of the people and- 
language, and would, if received from foreigners, 
be quite unintelligible., The Icelandic poetic dia- 
lect contains also a vast number of nouns sabstan- 
tive, formed from words in common use, and with 
common terminations,, which nevertheless cannot 
possibly be translated into, or rendered intelligible 
in, any other tongue; thus, a king is called vlsl,' 
mildingr, maerfngr, oSllngr, |>j6dan, fylk- 
ir, drottin, l]6di^ from visa to show^^lead &c. 
mildr rnunijicenty clement ^ maer iLlustriouSy odull 
richy I>j6d, dr6tt, IjoS people. Such words 
prove an exceedingly high cultivation of the poe- 
tic dialect to have prevailed among the people 
themselves in their very infancy, which all the poets 
of the universe might- unite themselves in vain to 
introduce afterwards. 

But the Scandiiiavian poetry possesses also an 
immense treasure of primitive words, or, at least, 
of words of extremely obscure derivation, for in* 
stance, a king or prince is called jo fur, gramr, 
harri, ' J)eingill, tiggi, rsesir, siklingr; a 
woman is called svanni, fljod, sprund, dr6s, 
snot^ svarri, ristill, rygr; anda horse fakr, 
j6r, vigg, goti, lungr. How could such words, 
the number of which is almost countless, and which 
, are totally unconnected with the rest of the lan- 
guage, have ever been introduced, and rendered 
intelligible to a whole nation^ if they did not ori- 
ginate with the language and the nation itself, as 
remnants of t;he dialects of the old tribes, of which 
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it has been composed? They are moreover so 
completely a national property, that they* are still 
universally understood by the common people of 
Iceland, and employed by all the Skalds 5 they are 
even sometime^ to be heard in daily conversation, 
for instance, jofur, drps, fakr, }6r &c., and 
they will certainly never perish, until the language 
and poetry are entirely lofet and forgotten. It is 
only words like the lastmentioned, which the Anglo* 
Sa:x,on, and other old Teutonic dialects, have, 
in a small degree, in common with our ancient 
tongue: the other two kinds of poetical expres- 
sions, as also a great portion of the last, are quite 
peculiar to the Scandinavian; at most, only a few; 
trifling instances are to be found in other languages. 
^ , This old poetic dialect has moreover numer- 
ous pecyliarities of structure j e. g, the qomposi- 
tlon of the pronouns with the verbs, and the ne- 
gative terminations of pronouns, verbs and par- 
ticles, as: tja^omk they helped me; Isetk ./ let; 
munat will not; skalattu thou shalt not; var- 
kattak I was not; J>atki not that; svdgi not 
so &c,; of all which not jhe faintest trace exists 
among the Anglo-Saxons, though many are to be 
found ajnong the inhabitants of Cauca'Sus. 

But besides isolated word and inflections, the 
poetic dialect of the Icelanders contains an incre- 
dible number of ^periphrases for the most common 
objects, as : man, woman^ sword, poetry, horse, gold^ 
silver, king, hero, battle, sea^ ship Sec, derived from 
the old Scandinavian mythology 'and history: thus 
the earth is called Odin's wife, gold is called ^ger's ' 
(the 3ea's , river-s , wave's) light or fire j because 
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^ger, when he entertained the Ases, illunuilated 
his hall with gold instead of candles. The Eddg 
abounds iri' similar examples. I will quote merely 
a few lines from the Old BjarkamaJ, in whic^ 
the king's munificence is described by many such 
mythic periphrases for^gold: 



Gramr hinn gjoflasti 
gaeddi hir$ sfna 
Fenju forverki, , 

Fafiiis mi^garSi, 
Glasis gld-barri 
Grana fagr-byrSi, 
Dravpnili dyrsveita^ 
duni Grkfvitnis 



Ytti avrr hlliiiir, 
aldir YiiS-tiSku, 
Si^jar svarS-f estnm * 
BTelll dal-nauSar 
tregnm otrs-gjolduni 
tdrum Mardailar. 
eldi Oronar 
I^ja glys-mdlunj^'*) 

These, and similar, periphrases, w}iich are 
employed by the Skalds to the present day, cannot 
possibly be understood without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the old mythology. They are 
sometimes obscure to us, from our having lost that 
knowledge in part^ and from our ideas having taken 
an entirely different direction; but the ancients, in 
the times of paganism, and even- long after, found 
an indescribable pleasure in, and placed' so high a 
value on them, that, at length, nothing was looked 
upon as poetry that did not abound in such peri-> 
phrases,* B,ut of all this, not a vestige is to be 



») The n^Ze prinde 
gifted hig people 
with Fenja's labour, 

' Fafner*8 earth, 

Glaser^s flittering leaves, 
the fair burthen of Gr'ane, 
Dropner's precious sweat, ' 
. ihs Dragon's bed^ 



The munificent Jcing gave 

(the wariors accepted it) 

Sifs head-gear {false hair), 

the ice of the hand, 

the extorted otter-mulct, 

Freya's tears, 

the fire of the flood, 

the giant's glittering words. 
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fotmd among the Angly-SaxfOns, and it has its home - 
so completely in the North, that it" is not possible 
to imagine it either to have been borroMved from 
the Anglo-Saxons , or even to have originated in ' 
Iceland itself} for in these cases, such periphrases 
and figures would naturally have been derived from 
thfe' heroes and ancient histories of. England and 
Iceland ; whereas, on the contrary, scarcely a single . 
instance of this is to be found. But how could 
it occur to the Icelanders to call gold after a Jot- 
nish prince of Less0, or a Swedish slave girl in 
Jjejre ' ) , had those persons and events not been 
universally known,, and the poetic dialect, formed, 
before the emigration to Iceland? How too, let 
me ask, could those mythic periphrases and images, 
which constitute nearly the half Of this dialect, have 
been borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons , who had 
embraced Christianity some centuries before the 
discovery* of Iceland? . , 

Nor does this singular hypothesis throw any 
light upon the metncal system of the Icelanders; 
for of all the Icelandic metres (which exceed a~ 
hundred) there are found, in Anglo-Sa^con, no evi- 
dent instances of mpr^ than two or three. 

To explain all these peculiarities as unnatural' ^ 
excre.scences on the language, which arose with 
. the decline of tastp in Iceland, is also an exceed-? 
ingly unsatisfactory shiftj as they pre to be found 
. as far back as the poetry itself can be traced, be- 
fore the colonization of Iceland, down to the pre- 

*) The history of these,- as well' as of the other persons, ser- 
. ying to form the periphrases in the preceding extract, is to 
be found in th^ 6calda, . 
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sent day, viz. in Bjarkamal '), the fragments of 
Brage the pld^), also in Thjodolf frpm'Hvi- 
nex^), and in Eivind Skaldespilder^), hoth. 
Norwegians^ as well as among the more recent 
Skalds,and in theFaer0iske Kvaeder ^); though, 
like every thing, else connected with language and 
literature, employed with an unequal degree of taste 
and art* Much better do they seem to accord 
with the oriental, particularly the Persian, style of 
poetry J for the Persists highly esteem such pom- 
pous and artificial circumlocutions, of which the 
celebrated Sir William Jones,' in his ^firammar^of 
the Persian Language?', as well as in his ^^Commen- 
tarius de Poesi AsHatica'' gives several fine ex£^mp- 
les. Herewith also, the accounts of our forefa- 
thers themselves agree, namely that Odin introdu- 
ced Religion , Language , Poetry , and Alphabetic 
Characters, from jthe Don. If therefore we as- 
sume, what seems to be reasonable, that the Go- 
thic tribes, before his time, had begim to migrate 



») BjarkamAl hin fornu The Old Bjarkamdl a very an- 
cient poem 9 of Trhich several fragments are extant in the 
Scalda, Snorre, and some of the Sagas. ' « 

*) He lived in Denmark and is supposed to have been the. au- 
thor of Ragnar Lodbroks deathsong. 

5) Thjodolf from Hwine was Sc^ld to Harald H&rf ager, Snorre 
has preserved many fmgmenls of his writings. He was the 
kuthor of a poem called YnglingaTal. 

*) Eivind Skaldespilder was Scald to Hdkon the Good. He was 
the author of the Hdkonarmal, on the death of his ma.- 
ster, whose reception in ValhoU (although a christian) he 
mentions; also the reproof he received from Odin^ f orchis 
apostacy*. . 

5) These Ferroic Ballads, were collected, and translated into 
Danisli, by H. C. Lyngbye, Randers 1822, one VoL 8vo. 
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into die North, across the Baltic, and to displace 
the old JStnish inhabitants, this simple hypothesis - 
. presents itself; that the language did not become' 
formed till after the arrival of this last colony j 
which also introduced the Buddhite religion, the 
oriental taste in poetry, and ,the Runic characters, 
used in. those remote regions. And how, let me 
ask, can any man, \ i?v^ill not say of learning, but , 
of common understanding only, assume it as pos-' 
Sible, that a poetical language, differing, so widely 
in ita vocabulary, its inflections, and its idioms, 
from the common tongue of the people, is in ai;'-f 
tificial invention, and, what is more, that the ima- 
ges' and periphrases, with which it is adorned, are 
borrowed from a fictitious pagan mythology, which 
must naturally appear prophane, and be unintelli- 
gible to the majority , and that it riot only meets 
with the approbation ef the people among whom 
it was Invented, but also in three or four foreign, 
powerful, and Christian, States; and that this taste 
maintains itself for several hundred years! 

But we come now to the other question ; whe- 
ther the old, northern poetry and mythology have 
flourished only in Iceland, or have likewise been 
national in Denmark; Norway, and Sweden? The 
answer is indeed implied in what precedes : but, 
says Professor Riihs, we do not find this poetry, 
these kinds of verse, with alliteration, 'line rim6 &c. 
(see Grammar Part F.)^ on the continent of Scan- . 
(^inavia; and, in the old Danish and Swedish po- 
pular superstition and poetry, an entirely different 
spirit prevails. He seems to have forgotten the 
already cited Bjarkam&I hin fornu, whidh is 

CO 
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known to tts, ,botli from Snorre and Saxe, as well 
a& from the SkalAa, Hrolf Krake's, and ,B5dyar 
Bjbrktfs Sagas, It is also known, that Ejviad 
Skaldespilder, author of the pagan poem Hakon^ 
armdl, which seems to have been considered as 
. the flower of the old Scaldic pieces , was a Nor- 
« wegian, and that he composed a panegyric on the 
Icelanders, on Which account, at.a^publlc assembly, 
they collected silver money, and caused a curious 
ornament to be made of it, which they sent to 
him, but that his poverty, and a famine that hap- 
pened, reduced him to the necessity of selling it 
for food: on which occasion he has left us some 
lines, preserved by Snorre. How can such an 
event, which must have been puhjic over all Ice- 
land and Norway, be thought a mere invention, 
and the invention of an Icelandic Skald , who at 
the same time, does not cite even a single line of 
the panegyric upon his nation! We are likewise 
informed that t^e Norwegian King, Harald Hardra- 
-* de, composed some verses, which are to be found 
in Snorre, but that he was dissatisfied with them, 
because they were too simple, being not sufficiently 
adorned with periphrases, and poetic images, I 
will not enlarge upon Ragnar Lodbrok's Death 
Song.'), though it shews that the Icelandic poe- 
try was understood and favoured in Denmark, in 
those days. That such was the case in Sweden, 

At a much later period, is incontestably proved by 

»— »'^— 111 p ■ I. ■ . 

•) LoiSbr6kar Kvitfa, or Krdku Mil (from the name of 
his Qiieen). The orighif^ text, witli Dan., Lat. ^ Fr. trans- 
lations, copious notes, and a specimen of the eld Music^ 
^as published by Vrof^ Bafn, 8vo, Copenh. 1826. 
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the weU-known GunnlSgs Saiga ')• Iijl Sverres Sd- 
ga ^) are to be fotmd the poetical pieces of two 
Norwegian factions, one of which parody the other's 
verses; and in the prose narratiye of Saxe, the 
the names of the heroes, who took part in the 
battles, occur in such order, that they evidently 
appear to have been taken from a poem written 
in Fornyrdalag, or narratipe metre^ entire, stan- 
zas of which may yet be arranged, with their ex- 
act alliteration. . I am indebted for this observation 
to Professor Finn Magnusen , who will , it is to 
be, hoped, publish an account of so interesting a 
discovery^). In short, all our ancient memorials 
abound in proofs and instances, that the Icelandic . 
poetry and, consequently, mythology, so intimately, 
blended with it, were common to all the Scandi^r, 
navian nations. Even the Icelanders themselves, 
very honestly give the credit of some of the finest 
pieces to foreigners, and acknowledge as their own, 
many very indifferent ones* They moreover ne- 
ver make either Iceland or Norway the theatre of 
their mythology, but constantly Denmark oi: Swe- 
den. Nor can it be a fiction th^t a species of 
verse, called Starka^arlag derives its name from 
StcBtkodder, and that two poems in the Edda, viz. 
Atlakvida 'bin Grsenlenzka and AtlamUl 



' X 



X) Sagan af Giinnlaugi Ormstiingtt ok Skild-Rafni^ 
Icel. Sf Lat. \vith notes and excursus, and a cdpious yoca- 
bulary, 4to, Cop; 1775. A remarkably vrell edited book. 

*) Sverres Saga forms the 4th Vol. o£ Schdnning Sf Thoiw 
lacius's edit, of the Heimskringla ^c. 

?) See Lexicon Mytkologieum , sabjoin^ed to the 3d VoL o£ 
Semunds Edda, p. 573^ note* 
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hinGr»nIeTizkn,asweIIas6raenIenzkih&ttr« 
i n n (a species of verse mentioned in the Skalda), 
derive their names from the Norwegian district 
Gronland (or ]>otn). What then should induce 
the Icelanders to give to old Jdtnish champions 
and Norwegian provinces, die honour of their in- 
ventions and noble poems, which they, on other 
occasions, do not forget to claim for diemselves. 

Yet nearly all these accounts , and all these 
remaina of the ancient Scandinavian poetry, having . 
been preserved to us by the Icelanders, may be 
liable to suspicion; though the circumstance, in 
itself, is just as natural, as that almost all our other 
ancient literature should be preserved by thiem, 
during the middle ages, and delivered to us, after 
the revival of letters: but we have also native re- 
lics of the ancient poetry ^ which, in Scandinavia 
itself, have escaped the destroying hand of time, ^ 
and the barbarism of the middle ages. On an old 
Runic StaJff, preserved ^mong the collections of the 
Royal Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen , we 
find, after an^ introduction of three or four words, 
a perfect stanza of eight lines in the DrottkvaeSi" 
metre (see Gram. p. KJ, with alliteration, line' rime, . 
and every other requisite characteristic. 

An entire > stanza of this description is also 
to be found 6n the Karlevi Monument, at 01and, 
an engraving of which is given in BautU, N®- 1071^ 
as well as in P. Thams Bref till n&gra Danske Ldr- 
de. These verses are read thus, by the late skil- 
ful Antiquary, M. F. Arendt of Altona *). 

') The Swedish Archivarius, J. G, Liljegren has collected many 
other specimens, and in other metres^ especially FornyrSa- 
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F6Iginn liggr bins fylgdu Mon-at reid Tidur rdda . 

(flsestr yissi pat) maestar ryggsterkr i DanmerkU 

dejdir d^Slga prudar Yandils iaermnngruiidar 

4raugr i peimai haugi: tr grajadara landi. 

The interpretation presents difficulties, which 
I, who have never seen the stone, will not attempt- 
to explain; but Jthe arrangement of the metre is 
evident enough lo any one, who has read a linef 
of the D^-dttkvaedi species. 

It was natural that the ancient versification 
should disappear in Scandinavia, together with the 
ancient language, with whicb it i$ so inseparably 
connected : nevertheless alliteration lasted very- 
long , evep after the language was entirely chang- 
ed, and had nearly passed oVer into the modern 
Danish and Swedish. It was not indeed so strict- 
ly observed in those later times, for sometimes 
each line has two alliterations, and, at others, a 
line passes without any: but it occurs so repea- 
tedly,' and is so evident, as to prove incontestably ' 
it existed, in the national feeling and taste : and, as 
it were, forced itself upon the poets, even uncon- 
sciously to themselves. ^ As an example, I will 
give the following lines, from the Danish Blme 
Chronicle (relating to Gorm H^aldss5n): 

Som ondras kongei;, togbie them iyl idli 
i orloff ol: krij. at affiiae, 
aaa tog ieg me^ fore& vdhi myn ^ijdh 
lehendeligh ^ingh at pr0ffiide.' 



lag, in his valuable treatise on Verses occurring on Runic 
Monuments in the Transactions of the 3candinaviaii Lite* 
'rary Sociefjy VoL 17.. 



\ 
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Jeg spnrde ther bodhe en risae i ii00r 
meget righ paa kostellighae eja;, 
tbet Bade meg ^orkyld myn daener ten 
ban whtBd wel thertijl vey«. 

Geruth saa hedh then iaetthe fig, 
(ther) ryfcief gik aff saa widhe 
tijl Aannnm &ade leg meghen figh 
ey andhet kunne leg tdhae. 

Thi lodh leg rede meg Aolk» tree 
met Awder saa wel betacthae, 
och Aundrede men 1 &wer aff thee ' 
Iher Aaedhen tha mwnne leg acthas. 

Saa tfeglde leg hedhen wdi then $00 . 
paa hyn 8ji^ norgis rigae, 
saa lengas teg kom tijl en ^1^ 
ther bode saa arghae tfgae. 

. Throughout these twenty lines, an alliteration 
may be traced, Which, in some places, is very re- 
gular. In the second ^stanza, I have, it is true, 
substituted risce for icetthce. Grundtvig, in his 
Dannevirkej reads kempe in this place, which cor- 
responds to kosteUighce, in the following line. In 
this extract, there are many Icelandisms, e. g. be- 
hendeligh, in the neut. plur., without any ter- 
mination; idfu^, Icel. id] a to do, undertake; kunne^ 
Icel. kunni could; seglde, IceL'sigldi sailed; ti- 
gee, Icel. tikr bitches. 

Even- the bookseller's note, at the end of the 
volume, is of the same discription: 

* - 

Eth tnsend fire hnndrede hal/aemtae sinnac tyrae 
paa /aemthae aar, ieg will ey lyvae, 
tha wor ^&enne Ktonnicke ^ryckt aff ny 
* wed Crodfrid aff ^hemen i Kabmannehaffn by. 
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The Kcempeviser ') contain nufnerous relics^ 
of a similar description; for instance: 

Kongen stander red jfforgeled , ' 

Tdi fiin jffrynie saa njs 
hisset kommer iSivard snaren i$vend, / 

ban £errer os Sbmmer i By. 

Der gaar Dmiz paa Bratingisiborg , 
der ^fantzer de stercke Heldte, 
der dantzer iSivard den starbliade S^end« 
med JS^gen tender ait Belte. 
Det d^onner under Ross; 

de Z^anske Hoffmaen'd, naar de. I^ysten ride. 

Th^ case Is precisely the same with the old 
Swedish popular poetry. A ballad which exists 
in M, S. in the Royal Library at Stockholm, be- 
gins thus: 

. TArckar «ittar i sina ^te, rimmar om isin Werldh ; 

TroUetram %aer bans Aammerstuhlet^ dSth war eif 

Tsel ferd 
3%prer ^amjer fdhlen ain i ^omme. 

The nature of the verse often admits of each 
line being divided into two, by »which arrange- 
ment the whole assumes a closer resemblance tQ 
thq Icelandic versification j let us take, for instance, 
the next stanzas of the sam& song: 



*) The Kcempeviser or Heroic Ballads form part of a collec- 
tion, consisting originally of A huzicbred pieces, printed first 
at Ribe, in 1591, by Andreas Sorensen Vedel. .. In l69S, Ve- 
dels edit, was reprinted by the royal Philologist Peder Syv, 
with a hundred additional pieces; but the last and best 
edit, is that of Abrahamspn, Nyerup, and Rahbek, in 5 Vol. 
, 12mo, Cop, 1812 — 14, which besides being considerably en- 
larged «" contains some curious notes, and the melodies to 
several of the pieces^ 
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Hoer dtt Locke £oye, 
legedrangen min! 
du skali ilyge all /and omkring, ' 
och /ete mlch hammarn igen. 
TAorer tUmjer Ffthlen sin 

i ^omme. 

Dath war £ocke Z>oje 
ban litie aigh giore Giildyingar, 
fljger han i Xrolte^rams g&rd, 
iVolletramen stodh og sinidde. 
TAoi^r danger FAhlen sin 

i fomme. 

I have purposely chosen these examples from 
the Danish Rime Chronicle, and the Swedish hallad 
of Trold Trym , ahout whom there ia also a po- 
pular ballad, in P. Syv's Collection; because they' 
prove that the mythologrcal tales, jn both the 
Eddas, have^ been preserved, among the people of 
Scandinavia, till now , that' is , through a Christian 
period of eight hundred years. That their origi- 
nal character has, during this space, sustained some 
injury,^ can surprize no one who thinks justly. 
They prove at once the universality of the ancient 
poetry and mythology ^ over all the North, also 
how deeply both were rooted among the nations 
of Scandinavia. » 

In the foregoing, I have confined myself 
chiefly to arguments of a philological nature': but 
whoever wishes to see the samfe subject histori- 
cally treated, may consult t\ie last section of Pro- 
fessor P, E. Miillers Abhandbmg iiber' den Ursprung 
und VerfaU der Islandischen Historiograpfue , Co- 
penhagen 1813. 

Thus then the assertions above quoted sink 
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into mere conjectures, i^iprobable and groundless 
in themselves, and at variance with many known 
and proved facts. The Anglo-Saxon poetry can 
therefore be no more assumed as the parent of 
the Icelandic, or old iiorthem, than the Anglo- 
Saxon language can be considered as the original 
of the Danish, and other Scandinavian dialects. 
On the more modeni northern tongues, it has, 
however, had great influence.' It was the frequent 
expeditions of the Scandinavian nations into Eng- 
land which, next to the introduction of Christian!- . 
ty, gave the first blow to the ancient language in 
the kingdoms of the North. The Efanes continuedv 
their course of wars and victories the longest, and 
most steadfastly; their language has consequently 
undergone the greatest change^ and from 'Canute yC 
the Great's conquest of England, we may date the 
decline of the Icelandic in Denmark. The court 
was now often in England j the army lay there a 
considerable length of time, and a31 laws, arid pu- 
blic acts, relating to England, were issued in Anglo- 
Saxon; while our own Scandiilavian forefathers 
had, at the time, neither grammar nor dictionary, 
nor did they make their language an object of 
leaftned application. Every barbarism was there- 
fore but too easily propagated. Intercourse with 
those Danes and Norwegians, who were previously 
settled in Northumberland, and other provincpgf, > 
and had formed for themselves a niixed dialect, 
opened the way to this corruption. Canute made 
himself master also of Norway, and although that 
kingdom was ^opn lost agfiin, there was a great 
mutual intercourse among the northern kingdoms. 
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and with England, Thus the Anglo-Sai^on hecame 
as It were a secondary source to these tongues, ia 
' in their later ' state, ' 

From the Icelantlic (the ancient Norrsena, 
orDanska tdnga) springs the great stream* of 
those languages and dialects, which are spoken 
from the coasts of Groenlapd to those of Finland, 
from the Frozen Ocean to the Eider: but from 
the Anglo-Saxon came a branch, which, having 
combined itself with the main stream, contributed 
to form its present course, though several stream- 
lets from the South have, in later times, had con- 
siderable influence on it. The Anglo-Saxon is 
therefore highly .worthy of our attention, not only 
on account of its ijesemblance to the ancient com- 
mon language of Scandinavia, of its richness, of 
the perfect state, in which dt has been transmitted 
to us, and of the historical knowledge recorded 
in it J but also as being the chief of all the secon- 
dary sources of the more modern northern ton- 
gues. Gram, in his treatise of old Danish words 
explained by the Anglo-Saxon, sufficiently proved 
its importance to Danes. As examples of the Swe- 
dish words to be found in it, I will, cite only 
stupa to fall (in war)^ A* S, sttipian to stoop, 
and this perhaps from steap steeps samre worse^ 
A. S. saemrej dristig bold, daring, A-' S. dyr- 
stig, from durraii to dare^ Sw. toras; ffir- 
kofra to amend, improve, A. S. a-cofran conva- 
lesccre; ehvad, ehO| anciently aehvad, A. S. 
SBghwset, aeghwa whatever, whoever. The Anglo- 
Saxon prefix* ^g^ is general in sych words, but is 
nevqr found in the old Scandinavian. The same 
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holds go<>d of all words beginning with the par- 
ticle be, which are borrowed either from the Anglo- 
Saxon, or the German, The Anglo-Saxon is be- 
sides, by no means, a superfluoCis study to those 
who would acquire a thorough knowledge of Ice- 
landic, it being, as we have before remarked^ the 
nearest to it of all the Teutonic toiigues, and Jt 
often happening that what, in Icelandic, is rare 
and poetical, is common in Anglo-Saxon, and vice 
versa: bautinn slain (beaten)^ for instance^ is an 
unusual participle, in Icelandic, without a verb^ 
but the A. S. befitan (beot, beaten) is a com- 
mon prosaic expression. Thus . also the word 
lind in A. S. poetry is a not uncommon appella- 
tion oi the shield^). Hence may be ascertained 
the true sense of several passages in the old Scand. 
songs, hitherto much misinterpreted, f. i. Voluspa, 
str, 50. in my edit, of Sseitiuiid'? Edda: 

Hrymr ekr austall, Hrymus curru venit ex oriente, 
befiz lind fyrir. clypeo prcetenso. 

Likewise Rigsmal jb. v. 32, 34. Hence it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that this language, as well as its 



') Although this is given expressly as the sig^nificatipii of the 
tvord in' Scalda, see my ed. of Snorre's Edda p. 216^ also in 
Bjom Haldorson's Dictionary, 6; even adopted in the Swed^ 
translation of Ssmiind's Edda by the Kevd» Mr, Afzelius in 
all the places above mentioned, yet in other translations it 
has been much misunderstood. Mr. Price has shown incon- 
trovertibly in his edit, of Warton's History of Engl. Poetry 
vol* 1. p. 89, 'that shield is the true meaning of the word 
in many passages of A. S. poems. It appears that as dlmr 
(e^m) was the bow, and askr {ash) the spear, so lind was 
by the scalds applied to denote the shield and never any 
other kind of arms* 
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llten^ture isy by no means, void of interest for the 
nations of the Nqrth, though its influence and 
application are to be confined within the limits 
which truth prescribes. 

As the. Anglo - Saxon , from what we have 
now seen, deviates so widely frpm the Danish and 
Other Scandinavian dialects, so^, on the^other hand, 
it is intimately allied with the Teutonic: of this, 
proofs have already beeh given, which it is the 
less necesskry to repeat, as no one has yet called 
so palpable a truth in question, though by many, it 
has been axaggerated, who have considered the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Old-Saxon, as the same ton* 
gue, though the difference between them is as' 
great as that between Spanish and Italian; but that 
they should bear a close resemblance ta one ano- 
ther, is extremely natural, as the two nations were 
immediate neighbours^ and both belonged to the 
same subdivision of the Teutonic stock. For the 
great Gothic family divides itself into two chief 
branches— The Scandinavian, find the Teu- 
tonic, or Germanic: this latter is subdivided' 

^ , into, the U^per and the Lower Germanic. 

\ To the Upper belong the ancient extinct tongues, 
the MoesogothijD, the Allemannic, and the 
Francicj to the Lower, the Old-Saxon,* the 
- Frisic and the Anglo-Saxon. They differ 
from each other chiefly in this, that the Upper 
Germanic is harsher and fuller, the -Lower^ softer 
and more flexible. All of them possess those cha- 
racteristics which so decidedly distinguish the Teu- 
tonic languages from the Scandinavian, namely, 
that they have no passive voice , and do not join 
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the article to the nouns &c. They have' also a 
fixed, regular, and beautiful, grammatical structure ; 
which although somewhat more artificial in the « 
declensions^ and simpler in the conjugations, than 
that of the Greek and Latin, yet, in other respects 
bears much resemblauce to it. This structure was 
destroyed during the middle ages, when foreign 
words w^ere introduced, the terminations were 
shortened? and assumed the vowel e^ many were 
cofifounded together and, at length, totally for- 
gotten ; and it \^as not till ,after this fermentation, 
which lasted between four and five hundred years 
that, at about the period of the Reformation, the 
modern tongues, viz. the Gerknan,^the Dutch, 
and the English, displayed themselves. Nearly 
the same' process took place In the North, though * 
the Teutonic nations Were far mor^ fortunate than 
the Scandinavian, having instead of six ancietit 
tongues (and perhaps more 5, though we have no 
evident remains of any, besides those already men- 
tioned) acquired three new and simple, but co- 
pious, and excellent, languages; one for each of 
the three great nations, into which they had dis- 
solved: while the Scandinavians, though gready 
inferior in number, have, for one ancient language, 
which was formerly echoed from Holmegard to 
^^Vlnland hit gode" '), acquired three leading ton- 



') Holmegdrd is the Scandinavian name for Ckolmogori, the seat 
of the ancient Scandinavian princes of the* northern 'parts 
. of Russia, From these princes and their foUoyvers probably 
the name of Russians wus derived, after their native place 
in Svfedish Upland, Rdsrlagen, which, from being an ap- 
pellation given to the princes,* and Varangi ^ho accom- 
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gues: namely, the ancient ScandinaYian, 
which continue in Iceland, the Danish culti-, 
yated in Denmark and Norway, during the long 
and happy union of the two kingdoms; and the 
Swedish, which extended itself to Finland, and 
where it still continues to be the mother tongue 
of the cultivated classes. The difference however 
between the modern Scandinavian tongues, is not 
greater than between Attic and Doric, Spanish and 
Fortugueze, so that whoever understands the one 
may profit by the literature of both, and needs be 
at no loss in any of the Scandinavian countries* 

But to return to the Anglo-Saxon. It ap- 
pears then to have been, in its origin, a rude mix- 
ture of the dialects of the Saxons, the Angles, and 
the Jutes,, but we are not acquainted with it in 
that state, these dialects having soon coalesced 
into one language, as the various kindred tribes 
soon united to form one nation, after they had 
taken possession of England. With the introduce 
tion of Chri^tianily, and the Roman alphabet, their 
literature began, and continued during all the wars 
and dreadful devastations, which our rugged and 

warlike forefathers spread over the land; the na- 

^ • • • ' 

panied them, was afterwards applied to the natirc people^ 
who had previously been called Slavonians, By these names 
{futoi9$ and oxlafityta) the two. races and languages are still 
distinguished by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
about Ao. 950, Finland was the name given, by the first 
Scandinavian navigators, to the coast of Labrador, firom 
.some berries resembling grapes, which they foimd there* 
It was discovered circa Ao. 1000 by Greenlanders. A very 
interesting and credible account o£ the discovery, is given 
by Snoxre in hi« History of Olaf Tryggvason. * 
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tlon itself, notwithstanding all its revolutions and 
misfortunes, having preserved a certain degree. of 
integrity.. Even under the Danish Kings, all laws 
and edicts were promulgated in pure Anglo-Saxon, 
in which, with the exception of a few single words, 
no striking influence can be traced of the old Scan- 
dinavian, or Icelandic, spoken by our forefathers, 
at that period. On the Contrary^ the Anglo-Saxon 
rather exercised an influence on the old language 
spoken in the three northern kingdoms, particu- 
larly in Denmark. It was not till after the Nor- 
man Conquest, that French and Latin were intro- 
duced , as the languages of the Court j. while the 
Anglo-Saxon ^as despised, and sank into a dialect 
of the^vulgar, which, not till it had undergone a 
complete transformation, and been blended with 
the language of the old northern settlers, and 
with the French spoken by the conquerors, where- 
by the Ancient structure was almost entirely lost, 
and after an interval of some centuries, reappeared 
as a new tongue — the modern Engli^slu We 
thus find here the samb changes, which took place 
in the languages, of Germany and the North, though 
*no where was the transition attended with such 
violence as in England, and no where has it left 
such manifest and indelible traces as in the- Eng- 
lish language. We have here an' ancient, fixed, 
and regular tongue, which, during a space of five 
hundred years, preserved itself almost without 
change; for King Ethelbert adopted Christianity 
about 593 or 596, and his laws, which we may 
refer to about the year 600, are perhaps the oldest 
extant in Anglo-Saxon. In the year 1066, William 
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the JBastard cotiquered England, but the highly 
cultivated, deep-rooted, ancient, national tongue 

/ could not be immediately extirpated, though it 
was instantly banished from the court. This King's 

., laws even were issued in French, A fragment 
of the Saxon Chronicle^ published by Lye con- 
cluding ;vvith the year 1079, is still in pretty correct 
Anglo-Saxon; but in the continuation of the same 
Chronicle; from 1135 to 1140, almost all the inflec- 
tions oi the language are either changed or neg- 

} lected, as well as the orthography, and most of 
the old phrases and idioms. We may therefore 
fix the year 1100, as the limit of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, whose structure we shall consider in the 
following wprk. About the same period, the an- 
cietit Scandinavian began to be corrupted in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden; it remained however 
unchanged in Iceland; but the Anglo-Saxon was 
preserved no where but in ancient writings, and 
therefore is, and long has been, a dead language, 
not very accessible to the learned themselves* 

. The confusion that prevailed after 1100 belongs 
to the old English period. The p and D were 
indeed long preserved, as well as the other mon- 
kish characters, but the language was no longer 
the same,* nor indeed is it alike in any two authors, 
^ during this whole period which may be extended 
to the epoch, of the Reformation in 1550, or, to 
give a round number, to 1600. During this in- 
terval, the older writings naturally bear much re- 
semblance to the Anglo-Saxon, and the later to 
the present English. The case is similar with the 
old Ndrwegian, the Swedish, and the Danish, also 
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the German and the Dutch. These three periods, / 
which have a totally different, and almost opposite, 
character, ought in all these tongues to be accu- 
rately distinguished; it is therefore, among many 
others, a serious fault in Lye, Schilter '), and Wi- 
arda*^), that they have confounded the two for- 
mer in their Lexicons-, thus rendering them ex- 
ceedingly perplexed, and to a certain degree use- 
less, to those who do not previously understand 
AUemannlc, Francic, Anglo-Saxon, and Frisic. 
Wachter ^) andlhre"^), on the other hand, are not 
entirely free from the charge of having mingled 
the two latter periods; though it is the second to 
which they have devoted their, chief attention, 
which being that of an inceptive- regeneration , is 
more intimately connected with their present state 
of maturity, than their earliest and purest form is 
with the period of its dissolution. 

The chief auxiliaries in the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, whose vicissitudes we have 
now summarily considered are the following: Ge- 
orgli Hickesii Thesaurus Linguarum Feterum Sep-'] 

. . . - I — II •' 

>) Thesaurus jintiquitatum Teufonicarum, 3 Tora# folio, Ulm. 
1728. The dd vol, contains Glossarium hingum FrancUm 

et AllemanniecB, 

' • - 

^) AH'Friesisches JVorterhuch, 8vo, Aurich 1786. 

3) Glossarium Germanicum, fol. Lips. 1737. 

*) Glossarium Suio-Gotkieuni, 2 Tom. fol. UpsalisB 1769. 

The 6nly work Tvhich embraces, and accurately pourtrays, 
the German of the middle age, in any iixed shape, is L^ 
Amdts Glossarium su dem Urtexte des Liedes der Niehelun- 
gen und der Klage^ nebst einem kurzen Ahriss einer Alt- 
Deutschen Grammatik, Lu^eh. 1815; which is particularly 
adapted to von der Hagen's edit, of the original text» 

(D) 
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tentrionalium^ Oxon. 170S} in five parts (generally 
3 voU. folio). The first part consists of Gramma^ 
tica AnglO'Saxonica et Mcesogpthica , a work far 
from faultless, as well by reason of the unfortu- 
nate idea of treating the two most dissimilar of 
the Teutonic tongues together, as in the execution 
of its respective parts ; for instance, in the 2^^ or- 
der of Verbs, or those which are monosyllabic in 
the imperfect, all of which he considers as irre- 
gular, and despatches In less than two pages. It 
nevertheless displays throughout great erudition, 
unwearied industry and, sometimes, successfull 
investigation. It is, as well as the whole work, 
' enriched with numerous engravings of ancient 
monuments. Runic-inscriptions, and the like; also 
with noble collections of documents, and various 
specimens of poetry , that are not elsewhere to be 
found in print. The fourth' part contains Dissertatio 
Epistolaris de Veterum Linguarum Septentrionalium 
Usu, cum Numismatibus Saxonicisy and i^ also 
richly furnished with Anglo-Saxon collections, tad 
engravings. The fifth part , H. JVcailei Librorum 
Veterum Septentrionalium Catalogus^ is equally va- 
luable and meritorious. Of the rest of the work 
it is not necessary to speak in this place. The 
next work is Edvardi Lye Dictionarium Saxonico 
et Gothico-Latmum, edidit O. Manning, Lond. 1772, 
2 Voll. folio } the first volume preceded by a Gram-- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica in usum Tyronum^ the se- 
cond containing a supplement of some interesting 
A. S. pieces. Besides the same unfortunate blend- 
ing of Anglo-Saxon and l^Ioesogothic , languages 
which no more admit of being treated together 
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than Hebrew and Arabic, or Greek and Latin, many 
Old-Saxon words from the Harmonia Cottoniana^ 
and old English, from the continuation of the Saxon 
Chronicle, are inserted, though this continuation 
cannot, by any means, be considered as Anglo- 
Saxon. The worst however is that the whole 
compilation proves such a want of all critical and 
grammatical knowledge, that it is quite astonishing 
how so indifferent a (dictionary could appear after 
Hickes had so ably led the way to the cultivation 
of this tongue. The same verb, for instance, which, 
in its various forms , requires a change of vowel, 
is sometimes inserted in five different places, g. g. 
arnian — urnan — urnian — yrnan — aer- 
nan to run. Here also two different words are 
confounded, viz. sernan to let run, and yrnan 
to run, which vary like bsernan and byrnan {Gn 
p. 71 & p. 88). I shall forbear quoting other 
instances of this fault, which, it is said, are to be 
ascribed to the editor Manning, as 1 shall have 
occasion to revert to the subject hereafter. ') 



*) In fact, both these splendid, works abound in errors, which 
tend to create a very unfavourable opinion of their authors' 
acquaintance vrith the structure of the language, and with 
that of the other Gothic tongues. 1*0 cite a glaring exam- 
ple: both Hickes and Lye give ^aer there as a nom. fern, of 
the article, i. e. as a variation of se6, with which it has 
no connexion whatever; having .beeii misled by a form of 
expression, very common in the Gothic languages, e. g. J>4 
com faer ren, where it is not very difficult to perceive 
that J)8Br is not an article, but an adverb. An equally 
gross error is committed by Lye, under the wbrd faet (the 
neut. of the art,), which, according to him, is used before 
both masc. ^ fern, nouns, in nom, and ace. ; in support o£ 
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Another work is also highly deserving of 
mention in this place, viz. Somneri Dictionarium 
ScLxonicO' Latino ^Anglicum, cum Mlfrici Abbotts 
Grammatica Latino^Saxonica, et ejusdem Glossario, 
Oxon. 1659 folio } which although eclipsed hj the 
larger and more splendid Lexicon of Lye, bears 
honourable witness to the learning and industry of 
its author. The Grammar of ^Ifric is a relic, 
curious in itself, and valuable to the Anglo-Saxon 
student. 

These were my auxiliaries in the execution 
of the present work, and though! have availed 
myself of them to the utmost of my power, I have 
nevertheless followed my own course throughout, 
in which the Icelandic has been my surest guide. 
It was not my design to give an epitome, or super- 
ficial sketch, but a faithful analysis of the tongue, 
and, as far as my own knowledge would permit, 
such a one as the subject deserved and demanded. 
I have laboured at it as long as I have studied the 
language itself, and during that period have fre- 
quently revised it : that it is not so extensive as my 
Icelandic Grammar, is a natural consequence of 
the simpler structure of the Anglo-Saxon.^ 

The variations from the text of the printed 
edition of Beowulf, which I have introduced in 
a few places, are by no means conjectural, but 
were selected from readings communicated to me 
long since, by the late learned and celebrated edi- 

this .assertion, he quotes as examples piEt cild infans; 
faet folc populus; Jaet wii femina; past bldd sanguis: 
all which, like the German Kind, Volk, Jf^eib, Blut, are in 
A. S, of the neuter gender! , 
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tor. Should therefore any of these readings meet 
the approbation of scholars , it is to the liberality 
and candour of him , who gave us the first com- 
plete edition of the poem, that they are indebted 
for them. The arrangement of the verses only, ^ 
where it differs from the printed text, is my own. 
In the other pieces contained in the Praxis, all 
deviations from the prirtted editions , are founded 
on my own conjeqture. The Spell (p. 189) has 
great difficulties, and is, in itself, of little impor- 
tance, but in the absence of all mythology, I 
thought a specimen of the superstitions of the na- 
tion sufficiently interesting to deserve a place in 
the Praxis, 

With respect to the manner in which I hafe 
exhibited the structure of the tongue, some will 
perhaps be stai;tled at the change of order in the 
cases and genders j but the arrangement which I 
have adopted is natural , and indeed necessary, in 
Greek, Latin, Tcelandic, German, Russian, Polish, 
in short, in every European laixguage of the Jape- 
tic family, possessing grammatical inflections. Ne- 
vertheless, I felt doubtful whether I might venture 
to deviate so widely from the foi*m *, according to 
which all grammars of the European tongues have 
been hitherto arranged, until I saw that, this just 
and natural order had, from the earliest times, 
been adopted by the- Brahmins, in their treatises 
on the the Sanskrit &c.; also that several Euro- 
peans had followed their example, in the compo- 
sition of grammars of the various Indian languages. 
From that 'moment, I was confirmed, both in my 
conviction of its justness, when applied to all the 
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Japetic tongues^ and in my resolution of employ-^ 
ing It in the Gothic. In the Icelandic, and other 
Scandinavian dialects, this arrau^ement Is not un- 
attended with difficulties^ hut, in Anglo-Saxon and 
German, as requiring no alteration in the dictio- 
naries, It ought to be the le$s delayed. 

In illustration of the above, I v/IU take an 
example from the Irregular word$ of the Latin 
tongue , the Inflections of which are not unfre- 
quently more clearly distinguished, and display their 
mutual affinity more evidently, than: those of re- 
giileu: words, being derived from different elements. 

Nent. Masc. F>8m. 



N. 


id 




is 


ea 


Ace. 


id 




ema 


earn 


Abl. 




eo 




ed 


D. 




ei 




ei 


G. 


- 


ejua 




ejas. 



From this example, it appears. 1) That the 
accusative ought not to be separated from the no- 
minative, because. In the neuter, these two cases 
are alike 5 and. In the feminine, earn Is clearly de- 
rived from ea^ not from ei or ejus. 2) That the 
ablatives eo and ea belong to the same element as 
euTTiy earriy and therefore should not be separated 
in the paradigm. 3) That ejus is formed from ei^ 
by the addition of the Greek termination -of, not 
vice versa ; ejus should therefore be placed after eiy 
not before it, nor between eum and eo. 4) That 
the masculine bears a great resemblance to the 
neuter, being distinguished from It in two cases 
only. 5) Thai the neuter should be placed first. 
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as the simplest of the three geiidets, having its 
nominatiye and accusative alike, and seeming, like 
the Gothic hit^het, to contain the oldest ele- 
ments of this pronoun. 

The adoption of the Roman alphabet, in the 
present work, is the result of mature deliberation. 
The written Anglo-Saxon characters, as they ap- 
pear in M. S. S., being themselves a barbaroiis, 
monkish, corruption of the Roman, and the print- 
ed ones, a very imperfect imitation of the M. S. S. 
To persist therefore in the use of them (however 
venerable their appearance) seems to^be without 
good reason ; for though called Anglo-Saxon, they 
are no other than those employed, at the same 
time, in the writing of Latin; if therefore we 
would be consistent, we ought to employ types to 
represent every variation of the monkish charac- 
ters , throughout the middle ages 5 as the hand- 
writirkg underwent many changes, before the dis- 
covery of printing, and the restoration of the 
Roman alphabet. 

The J> and £) only, » representing distinct 
sounds, have been retained. Their rejection from 
the English alphabet is to be much regretted. 
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Vfpnsculum meam de Lingua Anglo -Saxonica 
iterum emittens, quo potissimum modo nova haec 
editio comparata sit, quaque ratione a praecedente 
differat, paucis te. Lector benevole, monendum 
existiniQ. Nam piiore Holmiae absoluta, dum Rus- 
sian! magnamque Asiae partem peragrabam, studium 
Linguarum Gothicafum, quas inter non ultimum 
locum tenet Angk>-Saxonica, uunquam penitus in- 
termisi, idque potius egi, ut, nostratibus Unguis 
cum Asiaticis, qua fieri poterat diligentia, compa- 
ratis, illarum originem, affii^tatem, indolem^ struc- 
turam, harum inyestlgatione darius et ipse perspi- 
cerem, et aliis melius rectiusque explicarem. 

Neque pauca ad emendandam et stabiliendam 
xationem grammaticam, hac inita comparatione, in- 
venire mihi visus sum, e quibus maxime comme- 
moranda videtur affinitas quaedam inter Gothicas 
linguas et eas quae vulgo Semiticae vocantur; no- 
minatim Anglo-Saxonicain inter et Arabicam; ne- 
^ue ea tantum jamdudum observata inter singula 
quaedam vocabula, v. c. saccus &c. quae, a Baby- 
lonica gentium dispersione, immutata fere omnium: 
memoriae inbaesisse olim credidit eruditorum co- 
hors^ sed flexiouum et classium vocum, vel unl- 
versae interioris structurae quasi communio, quae 
non , nisi ex antiquissimo illo et communi illarum 
gentium vinculo atque cognatione repetita, recte 
explicari posse videtur. Sic (ut his exemplis utar) 
substantiva verbalia breviora masculini generis sunt. 
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eademque cum praeteriti^ yerborum asepe conye' 
niunt) s^pe quoque, ut loquuntur Grammatici Ara* 
bici^ in accusandi casu posita, i. e* syllaba an aucta, 
infinltivos efficiunt. Quid? quod Anglo-Saxonica 
secundi ordiniS' yerba singulis fere Arabicorum 
classibus respondere, prcesertim yero 3*^*? coujuga« 
tionis Z^^^ et 3*^* classis cum yefbis coiicavis, ut 
dicuntilr apud Arabes^ coincidere videntur;: e. g. 



jfrah. ' ja-ris^u 
A. S. a-i:fs-t 



Prwteritum. . 

rds-a superbiviin 
a-ras 9Urrestt. 



Quae alibi pluribus exponere 4n animo' est. 
Hinc patet yerba Gothicarum gentium impura ne- 
que pro irregularibus habenda, ut vojuit J. C. 
Adelung, quum toti fere systemati yerbali Semi- 
ticarum respondeant; neque, primo loco, funda-. 
menti instar toRus conjuga tionis, ponenda, id quod , 
nuper faciendum esse censuit V- Gl. J. Grimm., i 
fortia ea nominans, hisqiie (fortibus) debilia ppst- 
ponens, speciosius quam yerius, nam yerba pura 
(siye, si placet, debilia) quippe multo plura, regu- 
lis magis adstricta^ et ad partem cujusvis Gothici 
nominis linguae majorem et primarlam, scil. Jndo-* 
Graecam vel Japeticam, pertinentia, re yera funda- 
mentum systematis verbalis efficiunt. 

His ita inyentis, quum ad harum literarum 
studium persequendum magnopere' excitarer, in pa- 
triam ex India redux, maxima laetitia intellexi li- 
teras Anglo'Saxonicas in Anglia et Germania mini- 
me neglectas jacere, sed indiem fere nova capere 
incrementa, etsi Grammatici antiquae Danicae, sive 
hodiernae Islandicae, linguae, unde saepissime auxi- 
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lium petendum, minus gnarl '), ideoque recentiore 
Anglica yel Germanica, in multis mutata, pronuncia- 
tione et simplicitate structurae, facile in errorem 
inducti, ipeum systema, ejusque ad justam et per- 
spicuam linguae Anglo-Saxonicae cognitionem obti- 
nendam necessitatem , hand satis intellexisse vide- 
bantun Obstabat illud quoque, opinor, quod Gram-* 
jnaticanv meam Danice edideram , f ortasse etiani 
quod quaedam baud satis. lucide explicaveram, quae 
vitia ipse, majore studio adhibito, pbseryavi, et 
pro virili tollere conatus sum. 

Optato igitur mihi accidit ut Linguarum Sep- 
tentritonalium assidtius cultor B. Thorpe de libello 
meo Anglice vertendo mecum ^gerit, id quod sum- 
mo studio, summaque fidelitate, neque facili labore, 
ita perfecit, ut (systemate nulla in re mutato) male 
coUocata in ordinem mieliorem redlgeret, obscuris 



») Ne nuperrimas quidem Editor Wartoni Hist. Poeseot Jnglo- 
rnm ezcipiendas videtur, etsi vir doctissimus, subsidiis egre- 
giis ex Scandinavia nostra adjutus, multa sane contulit ad 
Poeniata Anglo - Saxonica melius explicanda: t. c, in notis 
ad Poema de pnelio Brunanburgensi (T. 1. p. 9i) dennad» 
▼el, ut Gibson habet, dynode recte per Isl. dundi 

• 

explicavit, verbis usus Bjomonis Haldorsonii, in Lexico, 
ubi sub 1. per$. eg dyn facile invenitur; sed geaetfele 
(lb. p. 90) baud invenit, itaque per aj^elo (i. e. se^e- 
lo) nohilitaa exposuit, quunx tamen aepelo gen. fern, sit, 
et a geaeffele neut. gen. dirersam; scribitur enim hoc 
(ge, more Isl. abjecto) Islandis efili, et a Bjomonq aeque 
recte natwa, indoles , genius ^ vertitur. Sic hond-rond 
(lb. p. 89) per Angl. hand round exposuit, quum manuale 
scutum vertere debuisset; rond scil. nihil est aliud quam 
Isl. r6nd (quemadmodum etiam hond^ IsL h<>nd dicitur), 
quod apud eundem Bjomonem recte vertitut clypeus milita- 
ris, nee quicquam sane cum round AngL commune habet. 
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lucem affunderet, errata baud pauca sua erudition^ 
Corrigeret, omissa suppleretr'ego v^ro quaeciiaque 
vel in India^ vel in patria post reditum, ad.syste- 
ma emendandum et aitiplificandum , ooUegeram, 
Isetus lubensque addidi. 

Habes igitur, Lector benevolo, genulnum 

meum opus, sed accuratius et elegantius expres-^ 

sum multisque auctum^ y. c* pleniori enum^ratione 

verborum secundi ordinis, melipri expliQatione va- 

. riorum generum versuum , uberioribus notis in 

Excerpta (Extracts), indice }ra<;mm in . Grammatica 

explanatarum omnino novo, quorum duo postrema 

Interpreti solo accepta referas. ' Vereor equidem 

ne in accentibus inJterdu^u erraverim, quos tamen 

non temere , . sed exemplis ex* libris impressis dili* 

genter conquisitis, itemque comparatione cum dia- 

lectis propinquis instituta nisus apposuij verum 

fateor necesse fuisset libros manu scriptos oculis 

lustrate, id quod mihi nunquam contigit* His igi-f 

tur et talibus, quippe levioribus, vitiis ignoscas 

obsecro, atque omnino, slquid rectius novisti, can-» 

didus imperti, si non, his utere mecum» 

Dabam Hafniae die 12mo Maji 1830. 

Erasmus Rash 
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X he present Translation was begun about two 
years since, during a short stay in London, rather 
as a relief from anxiety , than with a view to publi- 
cation. After my return to Denmark, my thoughts 
being for a while employed upon objects of a very 
different nature, the unfinished M. S. lay forv a 
length of time neglected, and indieed forgotten, 
when, having chanced to find it among other pa- 
pers, I was induced to complete my task, partly by 
<he same motive which had prompted tne to^ com- 
mence it, but chiefly^.in consequence of the highly 
gifted Author hot^italy communicating to me the re- 
sult of his researcSies subsequent to the publication 
of the first edition in 1817, but also consenting to 
co-operate with me in completing thb present. 

That my version may contain inaccuracies, 
notwithstanding my anxious desire to render it 
correct, is highly probable; yet I trust that none 
will be discovered of a nature either to impair its 
efficiency iri promoting the culture of our' ancient 
native literature, or to outweigh the merit of having 
given an English garb to a work so excellent iri 
itself, and so important to English Scholars, and 
that it will be found, what its Author made it, a 
faithful analysis of a language, which (not to men- 
tion the numerous venerable and valuable monu- 
ments preserved in it) may, in point of copious- 
ness of expression and grammatical precision , vie 
with the present German. 

For the explanation of those words in the 
Praxis, of which no translation is given in the notes, 
the Student is referred to the Verbal Index. 
Copenhagen, May 1830. J5, X. 
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The Alphabet. 

1. A» some only vt tiie Anglb-Sai^on chanctera 
deviate a little in ihdr form from the Latin, of which 
both they and the Gothic are a comiption, or, as itiwere^ 
a peculiar sort of hand, which is, also used by the AnglcH, 
Saxons, even in the writing of Latin itself; I have not 
hesitated to adopt, in their stead, those now in general 
use, retaining only p and {>• 

2. The A. S. Alphabet ^U consist therefpre df the 
following 24 characters, viz. 



a 


a 


b 


2« 


e 


ie 


d 


do 


e 


e 


t 


ef 


S 


fft«. 


Ii 


ha 



i 



» » 



t 


t 


n 


u 


w 


we 


X 


is 


y 


y 


]f 


tha 


e 


edh 



i 

m em 
n en 

-00 

P pe 

r er 

' a es 

3. j never occurs as a distinct letter, and k -^ery rarely, as 
the Anglo-Saxon9 always used e instead, even before t&e soft 
vowels tB, e, ia jff ^9 cyning or cining, king* For ^tithe 
Anglo-Sax. constantly wrote tow as; cvr^iij^que^n, 0£ u there 
occurs but one consonant* sound ^ which it may be best to re- 
present by 19^ on account o£ the agreement both with the En-* 
glish, and Old-Saxon, ia which the character uu was used, o ne* 

(1) 



ac (B 



r '^ 



S Orthography. ) 

Tcr oecurring, exeeplf as a • calligratihic Taxiation of tf. « is 
also not admitted in A. S.^ its genuine soft ^und, as in kaaiet, 
not existing in the^langnage. The iU Saxons using the hard « 
instead, a& heseli IceL hegli, Dan« 'Banel, 

Ortliograpliy. 

4k I have here not made the aUghtest innoTation, 
but, from many nncc;rtain modes of writing, have adopt- 
ed that, which to me seemed best to accord with the 
internal character of the tongnOf f^dwith other kindred 
dialects, especially the Icelandic. 

5; The A* S. orthography is extremely •infused; yet, to judge 
of it £rom Hickes and Lye, it appears to ^be^mnch more so, 
than it is in reality: for those scholars w^je ^ite ignorant how 
to extract rules for it, and to separate that which is of rare oc- 
currence, or the result of carelessness, hxxtd that which is esr 
sentia^ and correct; to reject or, at most, merely to notice the 
fdtmer,.anfl constuitly to adhere to the latta?«' Qtt the contra* 
ry, they everywhere present us with an overwhelming multi- 
tude of ways,' in which a word is written, 8ndiiotun£req[uently 
adopt the false, instead of the true spelling. 

6. The most frequent changes' in Orthography are 
the following: . 

a and €b; as dc and cbc an oal, seer and acer a 

Oj a, particularly before n, in a short syllable; as 
man and mon mans lang and long long; sand 
and sond sand; and and ond and; an and on 
on; so also in the terminations ode and od, 
which are often writt^ ade and ad: this howe- 
ver is properly an Icelandism. 

^' . \ ceas'ter and cester, a fortified town, 
burgh; geaf, gef gave; eahta, ehta eight'; 
.ediSe and 66^ easily; sc^dt an4.sodt «Ao^v 
teah, t^h drew. « 



» 
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•' ^' r *« ™* ys is; hit and hyt ft; hf and Tiy Jhey, 
gehfrs^in and geh;^rsnm obedient. 

The former Is the more common interchange^ 
ai^ many of the transcribers seem t6 haTe used y 
\^ " for I unaccented, and » fw the accented f . 

^Qi y9 ^9 seolf , self, sylf self; scondan, sendan 

to aendi sylla n , s ellan fo gwe,aell, (IceL selja.) 

^ The same taSces place in other languages,, §s; 

IceL mjdik, dutch mellc milk. With this may 

be compared the Russian pronunciation of as yo. 

eo, u, we s^eolbii and sculon we shall; sweotal 
and swutoF evident; especially aJEler Wy as'; 
sweostbr a'hd swustor «t9^^r; sweord and 
swurd sword; weorS, wuriS worth. • 

0^ ii/ particularly'in terminations, gem &ro and ge- 
m » r u ' boundaries. 

7. 21, {v) is sometimes found for/; as,-heduod, for 
heafod h^ad; oh fullre luue^ for lufe in 
perfect love; mfnum wi'ue, for wffe to my 
wife; ge^auian to consent, admits for ^e^a- 
fian. ' 

g is often affixed to words eliding in t/ as; hfg' Or 
hie, for hi they; and, vice versa, it is often re- 
jected from those ending in ig, as; drf for drig,, 
or d^ryg dry, mihti for mihtig mighty. 

g is also sometimes placed before e.or i% and is then 
. prondunced.like y, as geow for e^ow you; geall 
for eali all. 

K 

ng, ncy ngCy ^^ng and sane a song ^ ring and ringc 

a ring, 
h and g^ as 80>h and sorg care; eahum and e^gum 

oculis.. ' ' ' ' ^ 

'^ is not in common use, but, in many printed books, is 

• ' (.1*) 



\ • 
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represented by es^ as: rf csian and rfxtaa to 
reign; sometimes by hs^ wbich ^eems bowever to 
represent a different sonnd, as ; ab s i a n for a x i an 
to ask* 

8. Tbe accents , wbicb are so indispensable to tbe 
pronunciation^ and even to tbe understanding, of tbe 
language , are very often neglected by tbe old transcrl- ' 
bers, and in tbe printed copies , for tbe most part, left 
out entirely; they are therefore Tery difficult to deter- 
mine.' But bow necessary tbe accentuation sometimes is, 
in fixing tbe signification of words, may be seen from 
tbe following examples: ac but, ic an oak; wende 
turned, w^nde expected; is is^ fs ice; for for, f 6r 
went; (^aet) be bude, {thai) he commanded; be bA-* 
de he dwelt; cyst choice^ cyst {he) chooses; sdt at, 
6t ate. 

9. Analogy with tbe Icelandic, German, and En- 
glish, throws much light upon this subject; much help is 
also to be derived from the derivation and inflection of 
the A. S. itself, though these internal rules of the Ian- 
guage, have often been discovered only by collation with 
those tongues: for instance; god deus, and gdd bonus, 
may be inferred from the Icel. go8, gtftSr, and the 
Engl. Goi^ good, also from the Germ. Crott, gut; bryd- 
gnma, in like manner, from briiiiSgumi bridegroom^ 
Brautigami byrde a swain, herd (as in shepherd ^c), 
IciA. hiriSir; but byrde heard, Icel* heyvSi; siit- 
an to wear, sliten worn, from led. slfta, slitinn, 
and from its analogy with the Engl, bite, bitten, and 
many other words of a similar nature in Icelandic, Engl. 
and German. Sometimes a double rowel is found in- 
stead of the accent, as; tiid for tf d, time, tide; IceL 
ti&. Germ. Zeit; also aa for a 6Der, {for^ age; aad 
for id a pile; gees, g^8 geese, and, at others, the 
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actfentiiation b AOtuaHy ohserred, asT; in one; scddaa 
to separate; gin to go; wA woe; bin io»e; 14 toe; 
fail whole; \mm, deidan to the dead ; eic^iend wif 
a pregnant woman ; m^d reward,meed; b^c books; min 
mine^ abite mordeat; h6c book; bdt mulct Sec; f6t 
/oo^; l)16d Mood; ddn ^o do; cii cdw; hiks howfe; , 
it out; geb^n cultivated; ftl foul, mean. 

Xt is singular that the accents, which are given in Lam-r 
bard*8 quarto edit, of the A. S. Laws , (reprinted in^ folio, Cant. 
16A4) are omitted in the far superior Edit, in fol. by Wilkins 1721. 

10. Sometimes the acnte, and sometimies the cir^ 
cniiUELex accent has been used to denote the long or broad 
sound of the vowels. Dr. Grimm would, in all eases. 
use the circumflex, but the acute seems, upon the whole, 
to be preferable; partly on account of its neater appear^ 
ance in printing, and partly from analogy with the Ice- 
landic, where they write fdtr, b6t, bus, ut, vlf &c 
It neems also to agree well with the practice in French, 
where the d ferm^ has precisely the same sound. In the 
Edit, of Casdmon by F« Junius ,' . An)st. 1655 , the acut^ 
accent frequently occurs. 

11. This accentuation, which merely determines 
the sound or pronunciation of the vowel,, must not bQ 
confounded with intonation or the determination of the 
syllable, on which the chief tone falls. This has, with- 
out doubt, been, as in German, upon the first radic^U 
syllable ; '^ so that the prefixes ge, a, be, and the like, 
never rebeived the accent. In compounds of two essen- 
tial, significant, words, the tone is generally on the first,^ 
as may.be inferred, from the allltei^ation in poetry $ e.g; 
in the poem on Beowulf, Intr. 51. 

£[im |)£ Scyld gewdt Sc-^ld then left them 

16 gescsep hwil^ {and went) to the appointed rest. 

lb, 55. Hi hyne ^d aetbciron They then hare him out 

t6 briiAes waii^tfe. to the aea-shore. 



6 , » Qrthbgrapliy. 

Here we bare, in tlie first instaitod, M, and In tlie se- 
cond, b^toT alliterative rhymes, notwithstanding the ge 
in gescasp, and the aet in aetb^ron; which ahewa 
that these words have the tone on the second syllable. 

lb* 17. Ofi |>aet him sgh^lc Until him each 

|»dra ymbsitteudra of tkoMe dwelling about 

ofer hronrdde beyond the sea 

byran scolde. . should obey. 

Here, in the first place, are the three vowels o, €Bf g, 
wl|ich form alliterative rhymes, and, in the second, A; 
which shows that the first syllable has the accent, in 
the words aeghwylc, ymbaittendra, and hronri-* 
de* Again: 

t>i middangeard Then the earth 

moncynnes weard the Guardian of mankind, 

^ce dxihten the everlasting Lord 

cefter te6de« afterwards created. 

In the two first lines, the alliteration is m, whence it. 
appears that the words middangeard and moncyn« 
nes should be pronounced as dactyls, consequently no > 
rhyme was audible in the final syllables, which was pro« 
bably then, as now, considered a fault in blank verse* 

12.^ As a note of distinctiop, the Anglo-Saxons used 
only 41 dot at the end of «ach sentencp , or each line 
of a poem, and three' dots at the^end of a complete dis- 
course; but it seems preferable to adopt the signs now 
in use,, in place of those very imperfect ones. 

Pronunciation. 

% 

13. The Anglo-Saxon vowels^ seem to have had a 
double sound, yet not to have been so hard and broad 
as the Icelandic, but to have approached nearer to the 
Danish , and Swedish , pronunciation , in - the mouth of 
well educated persons. . ^ 
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a aM d Were not ouly distiiigiiislied by the ieogtb, but 
. d had H somewhat deeper sound, like the Germ. 
a in wahr true; which is confirmed Idy the. cif- 
cnmstaifcd tbftt it sometimes answers toithe EngL 
0, and the Ban. Ss 8w« d, e. g. sir^ EngL sore, 
D. & S. sdr; brid broad. The Icelandic di- 
phthongal sound of aw it never had, for this is sig- 
nified In A* 8. by aw or au^ as: sawul or^ 
saul^ led. sil, eouL As the IceL diphthong d 
has always the sound of sharp open a before t^, 
and Ihe Ital. au is proikonnced in the same man- 
ner; we may infer that the A. S. mer, should not 
be acc^ented, f. i. cawl, cabbage, l€el« kdl, lat* 
cauUs, It^l. cavolo. 

e and ^ are distinguished from one another, both in length 
and in sound: e being more audible and open, 
like the French e ourert, as in apr^s, at the Engl, 
e in there, ai in fair; ^, on the contrary, deeper 
and broader, like the Gerin. e in meihr,. or the 
French in arm^e^ as may be inferred by compa* 
risen; 1) sendan, Engji^toeend^; which sound is 
also long in A. S. as St elan fo steal, Dan. stJtB* 
le, led. steli^; beran ta bear; 2) f^dan, Dan. 
f0de, to feed, twdgen, Dn^ttwee, two. This ^ 
has doubtless had the sound of the Danish e in fede. 
The Germans still constantly use this broad tf in- 
stead (tf ^y when speaking l^auish. An unaccent- 
ed e, at the end of a syllable, had very probably 
the open sound, as: l^eginnan to begin; wuee 
week, as may be inferred from the old Danish or« 
thography, in which the last syllables are written 
with <&T ukas, Danae &c. 

t and i difi*er from each other, as 'in IceL & Dan. in - 
the words vis s, til ind vfs, ti'&. The first ap- 
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lii 



; tfa Cfas tM 



4, 



ftr^fmt^^ 






(8iKi^);Wrci 



far Ml ff«r, O^m- 



■i*r4 
;a«r 
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^*y 






•t^« « 



^•wcr, 






Afl;^efl;ac 




tibe»«rtibeCMki)» 



fnr cbe Ikk 



fjr /re; kocvidk alw agrees the istbaiidi 



jr camot onpnallT kne kad tiie sonad of « is 
doit fon ito latieBdKnige with s, as; JBlfred kvning for 
eymiBsfy Boet. pioaeni. Tins ^l»*«ot» 
€tmtA the umnd of i^ as in lodaadic;, 
SMtjr W liileiTed firant llie fre^neBt iniockuige of y and ^ 

l-A* Tke !•■{; tf, at wdl as the short smc, was, as 

has heea alreadj raurkcd, expressed hy o withsvt ac- 

ceat, SMi the iMg Ilia. op hj e withmit accent, aaulcd. 




Pronanclatbon* 

The A. S. 0? could not therefore hate been proMnn- 
ced like the Danish cb^ nor 'the Germ, and Sw. 3 (Engl, ai)^ 
nor perhaps qnite like the Icelandic ce (jaj)^ as may he 
seen hy comparison, e.g. of gaost guest, ^aes 0/ the, 
taBier^B fc^hersj idth the led. gestr, ^ess, fetSr; as 
veil as from its interchange with e in the A. S« itself. 
But seems to have represented a peculiar, simple, and 
very open sound, approaching to a« 

It may even be supposed, like the other vowels , to 
hare, had. a double pronunciation; the one like the Enr 
glish a in that, glad, as: ^aet, glaed; the other longer^ 
and broader, or more diphthongal, in which case it should 
bear the accent, as: hebr hair, br^dan to melt, 

15. It has certainly had a stronger, and more open sound 
than the unaccented e« like that of the ^English a in many of 
the corresponding words, as: glees glasB, faett fat 5fc. called by 
Walker a*, but which he does not describe accurately, by com" 
paring it with the short a of the Italians; for, in Danish, we 
have the word man {one, French on)> and men hutp with the 
exact Italian sound of those vowels; but the Engl, man, seems 
to be an intermediajte soUnd between the two Danish words, as 
the a^ in general between the a and open e of the Italians. 
The A. S. <e must therei^ore have had an open sound like a, 
in the Finnish words karke point, pa a head; Which is some- 
times heard among the vulgar in Denmark, e. g. Leered {Leer- 
red) linen: it would not otherwise have been so decidedly dis- 
tinguished from ^ open, even when the latter is long, e.g. he- 
re an army, and her here; but hser hair; hebbe I heave, 
lift; haebbe I have: n6r would it have been used in roots and 
primitives, as: esse ash, graeg gray, aet at; nor would it be 
found so regularly interchanged with i open, as it really is in 
the inflections of two classes of verbs, as: met an to measure, ' 
Imp, mston they measured; Is tan to let. Imp. leton they 
let. 

That this vowel, as well as the others, had a double na* 
^ ture; partly sharp and simple; partly broad and diphthongal (in • 
which last case, it should bear the accent), we may conclude, 
^^om the genius of the tongue itself, in thef inflection and de- 
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timtion q£ words; as tiie n in haefcTe 'haA {fxmtL hab'ban) 
cannot be supposed to Have been exactly like that in Idsrde 
(Imp* of I^ran, derived from Idr lw€)i nor that in staef a 
Btaff, letter, pl. staf as, like that in dsl a part, pi. dselas* 

A like conclusion may be drawn from a comparison with 
the Icelandic, and ether kindred dialects, as: d^d deed, Icel. 
"ddil, and dsslan to dhnde, deals IceL deila, cannot'haTe 
been pronounced with the same sound as eras ft ecience, crafty 
IceL k^raptr. Germ. Krafts and flassc flesh, Icel« flesk^ 
Sw. flask. 

Dr. Grimm has observed, the diffbience between e and £, 
but writes the first a, the other a:, but this would be introdu- 
cing a new letter a, and a deviation &om the^ general A. S. rule 
of disj^nguis^ng the double sound of the vowels by accent. 

16. 0? seldom occurs, and seems quite foreiga to 
the language; it has probably been introduced by tbe 
Scandinavians, but has never been naturalised, and in the 
modern £nglish it is unknown. The proper A. S« sound 

''for it was ^^ as dolman, better ddman, to deem or 
judge. 

17. -e is used before a, o, to mark the sound of g 
. consonant, as in the most ancient Icelandic orthography, 

which was projiably borrowed fron^ the Anglo-Si^xons:. 
e. g* eorl an earl; old Icel. earl, modern, jarl; bed- 
dan; 0. 1. bediSa, modern, bj6Sa, Sw. bjuda tabids 
eow you; ongean again, Dan. igjen; Bcein ehone^ 
Icel. skein (pronounce skyein); georne fviUtagl^, 
fain, Icel. gjarna; cedp a market, bargain; cearian 
to care for, value &c. ; whence it appears that e is in- 
serted after g and c in A. S. as j (or t) is in iGela'ndlc, 
andDanish*' EidviehvASdward, Icel.' JatvarSr; £d- 
t aland Jutland, Icel< Jdtland &c. It is probable how- 
ever that this sound ot,y has been somewhat weaker 
than the strong j in Danish; as it occurs so frequently, 
and is denoted by e rather than t .* it has al$go been laid 
aside in many instances; but that it is not a peculiar 
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diphtliongal SQimft llist is Expressed by thls'e before a 
Towel, may be inferred as well from the aboTe-shown 
likeness to the Icelandic, as from its being often, eyen 
in A. S«, interchanged with t, as: sei or si 6, Icel. 
sjd, 8^ {the, fern); heofon or hiofon, heaven; 
le66 or 1166, led. Ij66, song; geong or ginn^ 
young; and often left ont altogether,^ after g and c, as: > 
ecein or scdn shone; lyfigean and lyfigan to 
love; maQnifeo and maenigo many, a multitude* 

18. i Ibefore ^ or t^ has the sound of jf, as: lertT- 
Balem, iett 9^; I^deas Jews; idgoS youth. Ag-is 
therefore inserted in the present of alt verbs inian; as 
ie lufige 1 love, and in the participle lufigende, 
and the like, to shew that Ihese words are of three or font 
syllables, as they might otherwise be pronounced luf-^e^ 
luf-yende; Jmi in the infinitive lufiap it is not neces-. 
Bsry, because an a follows, before which, y is expressed 
by e, but 1 preserves its sound as a vowel in a sepa-^ 
rate syllable, j (for 9), as a distinct consonant, has no 
place in A. S. , nor does it occur after another vowel^- 
so as to belong to the same syllable. 

;, 19* u is very seldom used instead of w oonlionant; 

for which, from the earliest times, the Anglo-Saxons had 

a distinct character; it is therefore to be considered as 

a rare orthographical peculiarity, when we find saul for 

sawul or sawl sotU, and caul for cawl coloy cabbage, 

&c. In this tongue therefore there exists no sound 

that can be called a diphthong, unless perhaps in some 

foreign words, as: Cains, Aureliu^s, Eur/)pa &c.$ 

^but, in these cases, the ortI],ography alone is foreign, 

the pronunciation, without doubt, having been Cdyus, 

AwreUus, Ewropa, the w pi^nounced as in how, power, 

"20. Th& protfunciation of the consonants is nearly • 

the same as in English; it is however to be observed that 
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/ at the end of a syllable, oir between two rowels, 
naa probably not the same i|ound ai in the beginning of 
words, bnt rather resembled v, as inlcel. e. g. heifod 
head, loel. hofnC, Fxis^hdved, Dan.2b0e<f. leif leaf 
Icel. lauf, Dan. L^v, &c. Another proof of this sonhd 
is the practice of writing u for f, in the cases of which 
instances hare been already given. {See p. 3, §. 7.) 

' 21. & had a very hard sonnd, aa in heord a i^nt^ 

it U found even before several consonants, as ; I, n^ r^ e & 
f (for 9 consonant) and w^ as: hwft white, Icel. hyftr'; 
hring a ring, led. hrfngr; hlbt a lot, Icid. hintrr 
hnecca the nape, led. hnakki. It is also found some- 
times at the end of words; dther quite at the end, 
or before other hard consonants: in this position it 

, seems to have been pronounced nearly as the Greek i 
or the ch of the Germans; e. g. {»urh through. Germ. 
durch; leoht light, Qerm. Licht^ d6hto,r daughter, 
Dutch dochter* The hardness of itis sound may dso be 
inferred from its reduplication in the middle of words, 
as: teohhian to pull, tug. * 

22. g sounds, *as in Icelandic, 1) hard before a, o, 
V, as gdn to go, god god. 2) Before e, i, y, as the Ita- 
lian ghi, or as^ in give, gave^ as: geald /latV/, requited \ 
georne wiUingly, fain, (in.Ital. orthog. ghiome)^ gi- 
fan to give, geaf gav^. 8) like y, if placed between 
two of the letters cb, e, i, «; whiqh is evident from its 
bdng inserted in lufige (for lufie), without chang- 
ing the pronunciation, also in brae gen brains; b€gen 
hoth^ 

eg is usually written for gg, as: secgan to ^ay, 
liegan to lie, instead of seggan, liggan. 

23. e is pronounced like k, so that the latter is 
/superfluous, and of very rare occurrence. 
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That the modem English eJk, which, in many instances, 
has succeeded to the A.S. e, (as.cild child $ cidan to chide; 
cef or ceaf chaff) j represents a sound unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons may be inferred, l)'From the irregularity with which it 
has been substituted; for instance; wrecca is become ytretchg 
although the c was imdoubtedly hard ; but c ^ g is the; English 
ketf^ in ^wluch the sound of k is preserved, which is also the case 
with c e a 1 f calf, and c e aid cold, iiotwitfastanding the insertion 
pf 'If. 2) From the circiupstance that the Icelandic, and other 
iincient dialects, have the hard k constantly in parallel instan- 
ces, as: ce6san to choose, IceL'kjdsa; cinn chin, Icel. 
kinn, Dan. Kind,/Getm^ Kinn; cyssan to kiss, Icel. kyssa^ 
Dan. kpsae ^c' S> From ^e doubtful orthograpby of the A. Sw 
itself, as: cealf, cielf, cyrre, cierre a turn, which hay« 
hardly been pronounced otherwise than kyelf, kyerre. 

«A similar transition has taken place in Swedish and Ita«* 
lian: in these however the ancient orthography has tmdergon^ 
no change; e. g. the IceL k^nna to know, is in Sw. kSnna 
(pronounced chenna) and the Gr. ^ Lat. nevr^ovj centrum 
(pron. kentrum) U in Ital. centr,o (pronounced chentro)» 

24. 3c follows the same analogy 8,8 c, and miist have 
been pronounced hard before a, o, u, and at the end of 
words, as fisc, Englisc; before the soft vowels ce, 
€, t, y like sky; also when e {y) comes between the «c 
and a, o, u, as scyt he shoots, from scedtan. ^ 

The e is sometimes inserted and sometimes om^ed, as: 
hiscop or bisceop, Gf^ p. 3. 1. 11. y- 

In the Iccl. S^ Danish, the hard k has been preserved^ The 
modem English sound of sh does not exist in the ancient dialects. 

25. I and n are often written double or single in- 
discriminately, at the end of monosyllables, but this re- 
duplication falls away when, in lengthening the word, a 
consonant follows, as: well or wel well; eall all, eal- 
ne omnem; thus also: ic sylle, ^t sylst, he syl5, 

I give &c. fenn or fen a fen. Hence it appears th«(t 

II and nn, in this language, hare not had the hard Ice- 
landic pronunciation (nearly as dl, dn) for, in that casCf 
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it would Itare been necessary to distingidsh them acca- 
tately from I and n single. 

26. JS and S answer both fo tbe Englis)i th, wbicli 
has- 1} a hard sound, as in thing, nearly, rt^enibljug the 
6 of the Gredkd, and the Icel. J^^ and» 2} a softer sonnd, 
tos ill tM$^ thou, other, like the modern Greek 2. • In 4he 
old language these sounds wer^ rept^esented hjr different 
characters, j^ being used for the hard, as in j^ing, and 
S for the soft as in oSer. ^ ^ , 

Spelman a8cril)es to & ike hfurder^ aiid to^tke softer sound; 
And Somner^- Hickes, and Ly^ repafntrhif woxfis;. though, upon, 
what reaspn they are grooncfed I am at a loss to imagine. On the 
contrary, it is Evident that' tir has had the softer, and j tlfe harder 
«ound: 1) because d* being undoubtedly derived from d\ it is 
reasonable to suppose it to represent the sound approaching near- 
est to that letter. On the other hand, it is manifest that J^, 
as well as the Icelandic f are taken from the Kunic ^ , and 
ther^ore most probably had the same sound* 2) because & occurs 
so often at the end of a syllable, and between two vowels, where, 
in English", we still find the softer soilnd, and in Icelandic, 
according to the ancient orthography, in like manner, tt, as: 
s6^ true, old IceL tatfr; oi(re othersy IceL a6rir; and in 
Oemu and Dan. a mere d$ for instance br6ffor, G. Brwier, 
D. Broderj ceifm vapot^ry breathy G< Odem, perhaps IceU eimr, 
where the J)* has entirely disappeared: whereas ^. is mostly found 
at the beginning of words, where the Icelandic always has the 
shard sound, ast |»e6d a nation, Icel. l»]<Sifi; {lencean to 
tkinky IceL |»enkja; ge|>6ht thoughts peet that; ]^us tAus^ 

27. It is here worthy of remark that at the be- 
ginning of pronouns and adverbs , where the English 
have the soft sound of ^A^ the Anglo-Saxons as well as 
the Icelanders, have generally py as: ^d thou; paer 
there; except after a vowel, and when the word is, as it 
were, contracted with the preceding one, in which case, 
t^e Icelanders pronounce p very soft, almost like 6, as: 
ejj St5-Jatt ekki, / see nothing of it; heyr-pi hear 
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thou ; where. It .^Qiigl|t Blaiet|y to be* written' '^g s & - 8 a8 
ekki, and lieyr-64. 

2& That j^'liad tKe hard sound in-Khese instances is evident 
fyom .the- constant Cjcmtxaction of p set. into ^; <^ and J^. being 
often used indisQriniittate^j , when. written at. full* But » the 
irules laid down by Grammarians, for the use of these letters, 
being contrary to the genius of the language, they have very 
ofteu been confounded with oxi^e another; so that even the quo- 
tations of particular passages in Lye are . frequently fpund to 
rajy in their oleography from that of tl^e passages themselves, 
when we take the trouble of comparing them together. Some' ' 
indeed have considered one of these letters' as superfluous, and 
iiye, who however bows to the' opinion of Spelman andSomner, 
that^ & was the haird, and p the. soft* tA, nevertheless v^onsiders 
ihejas:^ as the naxap letter wh^ch, in. his alphabet^ he plates after 
T, but in his IHctionary, inserts in,,the place of Tkj as if they 
were only an abbreviated form of TA, though this is a later 
latinized orthography, instead of the ancient A. S« elements, 
which are founded in their sound. 

In like manner, in Old-Saxon, ik (|») is always found at 
the beginning of words, where t^e Icelandic. has ^; but the 
Gottonian M. $. has commonly d, and the Cod. Bamberg, a simple 
d in the mid^e and end of words, representing, no doubt,, the Icel. 
&, This was most probably the case in A. S. , but as the hard 
sound 'was always found at the beginning of words, it was 'easy; 
from the position of these letters, to ascertain the intention of 
the tr«gi8cribers, some of whom used* the dr^nly (see the plate) 
^ others the j, as in Ssemund^ Edda ; others again ^, where, ac- 
cording to the manner of spelling in the southern languages, a . 
new syllable begins, as' in Snorre*s Edda, e. g. go|>in, 'v^hich,^ 
in Icelandic, is spelt, gop-in: in A.S«-also, Matt £, 2. muff, 
tatmth; but, 4, 4A;mu|>e in JJatr- But these peculiarities of 
orthography in Ice^ and A* S. had probabt)^ no influence on 
the pronunciation, while the languages were living. 

29.^ It ppifiy be ^^bserved algo that, instead of 88, we 
often meet with f>8, 1^8 8ip8an, for 8i88an sinc^; orpp , 
ks op{»e, o]^8e for. o88e or, &c. 'When 8 occurs ^n 
two successive syllables, the first Is usually changed into 
{>, as cwe]^a6*^Aey suy, and 'cy^aB they let know. 



1< 

The permutatiozis of Letters. 

ao. Pemiitatioiis both, of Toweb and conMnuto 
ore necessiiy in deriration and inflection; the moat im* 
portant, whidi the Toweia undergo, are the following : 

a into m shorty as: hahban to ikooe, ic hcbbe / 
have; hraed rapid, hra&e rapidlgi daeg day^ 
dagas days. 

a and ea short are sometimes, though rardy, changed 
into e, as: mann into menn or men; stan- 
dan to stand, he stent he stands; Angle the 
Land of the Angles^ Engle the Angles, Eng- 
Use Anglo-Saxon; heah high, hehst highest; 
neah near, nehst nearest, ea into g is more 
common, as eald old, se yldra theelder; weal- 
dan to govern, direct, he welt or wjlt he 
govems,Sse.; healdan to hold, he helt hekolds. 

d into A, as: Btin a stone, 9t&nen formed of stone; 
hA\ whole, gehcblan to heal; Idr lore, doctrine, 
Isbran to teach; in one, sbnig ang. 

ed long into y, as: leis loose, lysan to loosen; ge- 
leitB faith (Germ. Glaube}; gelyfan tobelieve* 

e into t or y, as: ren rain, rinan to ram; lecgan 
to lay, licgan to He; cwe^an to say, (d 
cwyst (cwist) thousayest; pen amaleservant, 
pin en a female servant. 

6 into e% as: ddm judgment, doom, d^man to judge 
&c; f Titer comfort, fr^frian to eontfort^ fit 
foot, at feet; hoc a hoot, plor. h€e. 

0, eo into y, as: storm, styrman to storm; gold, 
gylden golden; word, andwyrdan to answer, 
(G. antworten); weorc work, wyrcan to work; 
heord a herd, hyrde herdsman; leoht light, 
lyht (it) shines. 
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eif ; Into, «^^ as: iiietfd.iMecft n^fAun-H-fi^cot wmpeii 
he6A%ntohid,hj%{he\M9^ 

uriiito^j ass anndor asunder, .AijrBdrian., to sepa- 
.'. . . rate; cm^/knctuin, <>y6aai ip nmke known. 

fftot|i»y^ ast.iacrdd a g:armi?n^>, #^ydaii inSuero^ 
/ f OS p^fqmUio^ fyaan ^^ ^i00,\ii^el. 

wi into ^y as: witan /o Ar^tofi^^ nytan 9to^ ^o inowi 
willan to will^ nyllan not to wilL 
31. Among. th& obanges of the consonants, we must 

particnlarly notice that g is usually omitted before d 

and 4,' as: maeden^formaBgden a nuMen^ sae^e for 

saegde said; maeiS tor msdg^ power; liS £6rligS (fte) 

lM^ilb% ' Before n, g is eit]ier omitted, or gn hecomes gen, 

or isr transposed to ng, as: waen a wagon, wain (Dan. 

Vogn); ren (also reng) rain (DanVife^).; {len amafo 

«en^aitf (loeL pegn), also ^egev^or :^'eng. 

s is sometimes changed into r, as> hre6san to fall 
headlong^ hvyte afal!; ariaaro^e, arsbran to 
raise, rear;- fctle 6 SBJX to lose, toxlor en lost, 
' forlorn;- ie ceis /cfto«e, ]^i& cure. 

ifriiito/, as: ic haebbe, he hadtH he hath; ic lybbe 

^ , /fiVe, lif ftyV. . ;. . 

A radical g is oft^i changed into h, when it stands last 
' in a word, after a, vowel or r^ as; stfgan to 
ascend, siiili {he) ascen^d; gebdgan to bow, 
gebedh he bowed; burh a town, hurgh, in the 
Clenit. burge, beorh a mountain, but in pluriu 
beorgas. 

# and cc, before s and S, but particularly before t, are 
often chamged into ft,' as: aha Ian for a^siaU) 
or axian to ask {to ase still prevails among the 
lower classes); s^lii^ for tiJth {he) seeks^ from 
• ^^QtiYLy' %6\itt {hey sought^ atreccan to 
stretch, %tr%lxi4 ihe) ^^diodf Sometimes eren 

(2) 
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I • "g 18 eliaiigM ia - t&e same Mniyi -a : • if a ii , imjfi ' 
<hte {he) o^Md: 

B fa, particularly ifl torba, aonKstlmea ehaag^ed into'c?;' 
as: %%6ii%n to Ibil, .teethe I noAen i&ited, eod- 
den; iccwcbS I taid, ^d c^^de^ ^jkoti aifeicfi^}' 
ic weikrfi / Aaoonla, ]^t& wurd^ thou beeameet, 
waet &c. « ' A 

The Transition of Letters 

• 

Si. from ihe A* S. tp other tongoea is also very. 

frnportanft, not only in an eQrmologiGai, or pliilogicalf, 

point of view, bnt aa a meana of diatingnialiing word» 

already known to na from other langn^ea (Icelandicy) 

English, .Crerman ftc.)* in their Anglo-*Saxon garh, and 

of .fixing their aqcentwition, tme pronunciation and or*. 

ihography. Thus; of the vowels, 

(B often corresponda to a, aa f aeder, led. fatir, Ger. 

Vateri aecer a ploughed Jield, IceL aknr, Dan. 

jig^; t^dst fasti paer there, led. j^ar; hwaet 

what, L hrat, Dan. hvad; wael the slain ut 

' battle^ I. valr, Q.WaUplatx, D. Valplads, afield 

of battle* -^ Sometimes to o, as: gasat a guest,^ 

L gestr; j^aea of'^Ae, L peaa. (In most of these 

instancea a simple a is fonlid in German, and the 

kindred dialecta.) 

m corresponds to the Icelandic d, m, ei, as: h6r 

iaiV, I. hir; d^d a deed, X dit; ^rsbd 

thread, L ^rA6r; lebtan^fo let, L lita; l&raa 

to teach, L laera; 1 sedan to lead, L leiSa. 

ea to the -hard sharp a, as: beam a e&i/ij > (Scotch 

bairn), I. A^ D. Barn; earmjpooTy L armr, 

6. arm; emld old, 6. aU; eall ali, L allr; 

fie ax, ftax, G. .F%iefta. Sometimea also to open 
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or sharp -S ftnd e, ai ; ^earf need, L j^orf, D. 

Tarv; pi eart thou^art^ L ert$ mearb fnar" 

row, L mergr. 
d to eif^ I>an. long e, as: cdsere emear, 6. Kaiser; ie 

oaki I. eilc, D. Eg\ tdcen a foireTs^ L teikB) 

]>• 3bg^; g<at ghost, G. 60f>f ; hil i^^&o/^, L 

heill, D. Aa/; brdd broad, h breidr, D. bredi 
-' -^bdt {he) bit, L belt, Dan. bedj^ h^m &ome, I. 

heim. In iheso casesi the accent may always be 

placed with safety, 
erf to thelceL a^ 6; long o, as: le<s loose, 4ess^ L lans, 

6. los} rJsdi red, L rauSr^ ^6. roth^ stream 
' stream, iftstranmr, 6. Strom; bedh ring, I. 

baugr (gyhaps French hague)i Ie4n reward, 

hire, L laun, 6. XoAn; dedd dead, L dauCr, 

6« tod; eire ear^ I. eyra, 6. Ohr. 
y to Icel. ey, Germ* close and long dj Dan. ^, as: aly- 

san to redeem, I. leysa^ 6. erlSsen^ D. for^ 

l0se; lyfan to aUoio^ I. leyfa; gyman to 

keep, perserve, I. geyma; hyran to hear, I. 

heyra, D. h^re. In il^ese also, we may be sure 

with regard to the accent. 
eo to short and sharp e, which in Icelandic is sometimes 

changed into ^, jo or ja, as: weorc wort, I. 
, Terk; sweord«i£;orif,<L sTer{$; preost prtV^f, 

L prestr; eom (/) am, L em; eoriSe earth, 

G.Brde, LJortfj heord&^iJy LhjorS; beorh 

a montain, I. berg or bjarg; teor far, I. 

fjarr, Q. fern; fcoll (he) feU, L ffellf heold 

(he) held, ^i hklt. 
g to short i, as: afyrrtfn to remove to a distance, L 

firra; hyrde a herdsman, h hir^ir, G. Hirt; 

pry d da third, L pri(\. Sometimes to e,' as: 
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/ ., yldra elder, L eldri; yrn^n'to run, flow, I. 
TQnna; Bjll^n to give, h S^IJa; eyrran or 
cyran to turn, 6. iehren. ,- 

eop anfiwers often to the Icelaticyc jV> yi and y, also :t^ 
the Engl, ee and thQ 6e]:ni. jhj'^ liQcewise eoh, 
eow, to the loe]. d (pron. ^e)^ as: cedsan to 
choose, h kjdsa; de6p deep, *I..4j.ifip9 G. tief^ 
*. ^e6c eicje, L sjiikr, Q. sieqh% 'A^6r decor, -i. 
dyr; j^eow n slave, L ^yt; we.dd a weed^ 
hre6d a reed. Thns alfiio, feoh cattle, numey^ 
I. ffe, 6» Hei; treow a tree, L tr&; cnepw^ 
knee, I. knii, 6. Kniei ^^6, JjaU olim, quon- 
dam. In most of these instaaees> analogy with 
the other tongues shews that the eo should be 
accented. 

i to Icel. CB (in the old orthography o?), Dan* long ^y 
sometimes o, as: fddan t^ feed, L fas 6a, D. 
f0de\ d^pan to baptize, dipt D* d^bei h€n a 
prayer, I. baon, I). Boni d^man to deem, doom^ 
L doema, D* demme; w^pan to weep, L aepa; 
wddan to rave, I. aeSa or aetast* This e 
comes from the long d, which the A. S. and Icel. 
have in common, as: ddma^ .from d<Sm, h, 
d<Smr; wd pan from wtfp, I. dp a cry; w^- 
dan from wdd, L diSr, mlad, raving. In these 
cases we • may also be sure that both the primi- 
tive 6 and the derivative 4 ought to bear the ac- 
; cent. The German has here u and U, as: Wuth, 
; wUthen. 
83. With respect to the transition of consonants, 

it is chiefly to be observed; that 

a double consonant often corresponds to a simple one 
followed by J in Icelandic, as: will an to will, 
L vilja; seUan to give, sell, L selja; settan 
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to 9eti 'h ket}^; seC'gaii to sag, !• 'segja; 
.U « frejnjii,aft to aeeomplhh, do, I. fremja* 
re and rrf sometimes correspond to the Icel. U and dd, 
; ,, as: dfokrc f&irib, I. d5kkr; ord afwnt^.V. 
: 1' .' woddr";:: l>brerd a sting, L broddr; bryrdan 
' ' rto goad, sting, L.brydda$ r cord t^oice, L rodd, 
ne.^.kk in loelantfc^'AS*:- rincaa warriors, L rekkar; 
drincan^^o drink, L drekkaf. unc us two, I. 
;:; -; ^!.oklkr/i ^-m' t' •. •« .•/.; 

,TM<%c6lisonaiitfl tkog^er, at the end of a syUable , In 
V ' led. lire Dften.«^rated.iii A.S. by tiie insertion 
of a .ifow^l 'bfetmoen them, .pa]*tiGnlarly of e or o, 
-..: , so that ihe iWQid. becomes a dissyllable, as: fylt- 
;•' ; led, * Icd«! /f^ldr felled, shjiin; forbaerned 
A , I* h'r ejk Aw bdrnt;. hraefen, L hrafn d raven; 
.1 .;... .water, ,L.. rain watery braegen brain, fu- 
,! , / gol .or fugel, :t. fn^gl aHrd,.fowl; tungol or 

• rtungein star^ I. tdngU \r ,. • ; 

T Ai}d s are itery :f re^piently irtoqposed. in A. S., as: 
{> : ■* V gaera ^gfdss, h .gras). formt- /ro«/; . fyrst 
space {of time) L frestcvDAi^i & Germ. Frist ; 
y \ '. flaxa a.hatile,. flask, L.flaaka; axia> on adiv 
alan.^O(saii^^'.L.aeakja, 'D.,:€eske4 tixiM flshes, 
^ .; m *1. f IskajRl Vridd Inrdi^ new ^ii cart. 
€, bef&re: soft VooireM l^as, in EngUhh' passed into eh^ as 
\ <;*idi|n' to chlSet^ oioeil (Mre*'doVrectIy oycen, 
being .derived \from coi^} oKich^n*, . ec haajbecome 
/ • lfcA^ya%.Vfe4^c^n to fetch* 

ht corresponds to, the.'Germ. ei^ fingl# ght, leeh & Sw. 
"f'*' • ' tt, whidH kktm^ cases,. is presenred in JDi^ish, 
(thoiighi It t]^e>end of worda written with a sin- 
gle t);fi sii leoht ligkts, : Qo l/iM ^ beorht 
bright^ Jrtbj ar t r ; r ih t right; 0. Jtecht, I. r & 1 1 r ^ 
Sw. rat,T^* Met; meahte m^Ai^, 6* modite, I. 
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mitti, Sw. & p. mitte; drlhten Lord, I. 
drottin; niht night, CL Nacki, Sw. natt, D. 
Nat. ■ '' 

g, before the soft Towds hu In EagHsh' pissed Into g ; 
or t, if in the middle of a word j after a. vowel; 
asr ge6e3ok0; ge it gear; tmgenfain; fae- 
get /oiV; though these were famerly writtea 
^^ with y; fvyne, fayre. ^ 

se, before the soft vowels, or see before the hard, is in 
modern English, beeome iftt^ aar teeall'^MI, 
. sceolde should, acedten to Aoot^ scein 
shone ^ scyld shield, Bcir sheer, &e. ' 
w is preserved in A. S. as well laa in Ae other Tento-' 
. . nic dialects, before o, u, jf, wheraf it la rejected 
in Icelandic &c. , as: word word, 6* Wort, L ' 
. or5, D. Ord\ wni|dor wonder, 6. Wunder, I. 
\. nndnr^ D. l/itifar; wyrini^^omt^ QuWurm, L 
ormr, D. Ormi wyrcean ^o work, Qt. wirken, 
X yrkjau iTlie'Anglo^Saxona Use frequently -plaee 
J ' *. w before^r^oui: wrftan to write, J. rita; writt 

v/rath, h refSr^ ^ * •? ' ' •: 

S isorresponds to n» in common ..leelandie, and to luf in 
. Germ. &^Dan,.'> This tf la alin. ^sometimes to be 
found in the most ancient Icelandic, as: mu6 
nwuth, L m«6*r,' munnr,' 6. & D. Mund;, uifi 
a time, (Fr. fsis) L sinnr, B. Smde; t6t toothy 
h ionn, D« Tbnd; 866 true, sopth, L saSr, 
Sannr, D; sand; geogafi gouthj 6. Jugend; 
dugufi Virtue, JS. Thigend. * > 
84. To monosyllables endi^tin a vOirel the Anglor 
Saxons sometimes add an h, correaponding to the Icel. 
and Sw. g, as: f eoh mraey, &c. L tk; Bl6h {he) beat, 
I. aid or sidg, Sw^ 9ad Dan; elogi abah (ho) saw, 
I. sd or Big, Sw. ait^. 
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S5. All the^igns of Gcadec preferred in Icelandic 
and German , as well of the nenter {t, ea) , hn of the 
masc. {r, and e/*), are entirely lost in A.' S. both in 
sulstantiyes and a^otiTes^ as: cyning king, Icel, kon- 
i&ngr; smiS smith, I. smiSr; f6i good, I. gott^ 
g6bT^ g6i; Germ, gutes, guter, guie. Many instances 
of this occur in the 'foregoing. Merely some adjectives 

baTe a distinct termination {u) for die fein. as smalu, 

.J , • * .-. ,*^ ," . " '* t 

Ger* achhuile. ^ - - 

30. The Anglo-Saxons moreoTer reject r at the end 

of words, when/ it does not 'belong to the root, as: 

liryd a bride, L brffSr'; t^ijfeet,!. faetr; bet beiter 

(adv.), I. heir ; lens longer {2Lii:*i^tiime)jh lengr: 

ma tnore^ I. meir: nyrde aheraaman^ u hiroir: but 

aecer for I. akur n field, and winter for 1. vetnr, 

ivtnter, because, in these cases, the r final is radical, as 

appears from the genitive ae ceres,* I. aknr8,^^wnere 

it is preserved; whicli is not the ^ase with the* termi-^ 

nation tr in the 6ld-]fcelandic, where tiiriSir a ahephef^, 

forms liirSi^i lapknir a phyaician, leechj laetnis. 
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SECOND PART. 

Of' Substantives^-. . 



L his clasa of worda, as in Sanskrit, SIbto- 

nten, JLatin, Gr^ek, Icelandic, &c. Iiaathree geaietai 
Ttx. the neuter^, the. masculine, aad the feminine. ,The 
first two, u in the abovementioned tongues, bear, a 
close resemblance to each other. The fieminine In 
its iiiiiectians differs widely from, the other two gendei?. 
The neuter beio;^ the Bln^^st of all, is jtutl; placed first^ 
38. It.is not DO^ible to {^ve precise rules for the 
'distribution. «fy the words among |tbe three genders,; but 
the best means ol^ ascertaining the sender, of each, word 
is coinpwisoa.,^th the Icelandic and. Crerman., If.mav 
jioittever be yreii to obseire that ^when the.genders, .1^ 
these, two languages, differ, the A.; ^•. gciterBlIf .follow^ 
tile German, as: (forthe decl. of the art. «ce proa.l, 
Se liama tke.Ka^, Germ, der Nfime, Icel uatii-ij.. 
Se rip the rope, ' ' '-' der Itcif,- ' reip-lt. 

Se ceip properts.pvrekne, der Saaf, kaup-it, 

Se strand the ttrmd, der Strand, atxHni-ia ifem.) 

Se6 H^ the 'tea, die See, (iter) ijdr-iiui 

Se6 I^ the air, die Luft, lopt-iL 

8e6 strtet the itreet, way, die Straite, straeti-t. 

Sed apr^c ike language, , die ^rache, (Sw. spcilc-et). 

Examples however ma; be fosnd of the contrary; as: 
ted biSc is, like the Icel. bdk-in, of the fem. gend. 
while the Germans say daa Buch; also se craeft, Icel. 
kraptr, fSeim. dielTrafti but these instances are rare. 
The masc in A. S. is frequently found to corres- 
pond with a neut. tn the Scandinavian tongne», as: se 
beorh, Icel. bjarg-it the mountain i se hwEBte, Icel. 
hveiti't the wheat &c> ' i 
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iK >''4nid lleteniiki«tkMi<'^f 'I3ie - ^endterft ^oni the 
bngu^e ttietf 'ptes^nts greater- difficiutieA-liere than" in 
l€el.;'J|tlido9t"2dI'tIie termihotiona l^ing lost or confound- 
ed in A. 9. , npon -which so much dependance may be 
placed It^ Icelandic. 

40. ^ria-hoiif'efeii to he obsr^rved that til wordg in 
a are of l^e maac., ahs Wlllg to the Icel«"in^fi'irhich; 
iii the otiier-'ca«es'*of Ofe- Hiii^.^i rieeeive an a^ W: ae 
maga"^' ifeefc toa'gi {m9Li^)\'t1i^itomaeH\ fMt&i ' ao 
oxa, Icel. uxi the os; se boga, Ic^.^Vof i^^^'^iftdf^, 
Wetie; il> h if ^{' lo^L poet; 'M^^i the fnoon. • ^ 

'm . 4i;^'iEtfi!t{ie afitOicftffon df |]kil(»aiiley we litiist be €at«f«a 
$to\rif^ 8]|iig^(m>3rs^^ to be juidrt" >>3&J-y^» ilrti»?**4n»o. idtft 
pS;the ftg^^^r^^ ^|{3i;d*,: iin^. |ias tfgWpgR^tJ^ ^§» to ihep| 




^' forirf tiiytf attfi.' In-* (J^eKA c*'^) because', *in tK^ other 
4Mes, tbaji^ and' ill '^dl»; VHkefTAsAck^i^^ iMif ▼ice:'«ersa,. ttta^cu-^ 
aines j^ ^i;vcifi,^^'Si^fi)^);^^^^x^ 

1^ femiuMief.^.:^e,ey€xi «Qnp^^e^»f{^x]iiti the^ like.%^lt in 
those example^ where he, at the same time, introduces an adiec- 
tive, which he ikis'' found in one oi the oblique cases, '^nd not 
known^ hov^ 'W 'i)!!? iTSthentotaitiitftrtri^ io thatfrtJirflkinli'soarce- 
lj^'anTi'kiftietwMg^ o|^ the gxaftihi<Mlittft:pi»perties'o£.a.iii^ can 
be Qbtein«d^'blllt»i^.jiigxiifca^§i|^Oj||lyv</.j^ . ;, ,. .j; .^ 

. 4&. Wnh> '¥e^eq^t tli'^^e btb^lr terttdntttiotta>4bere 
fe'leas eertdnty: if is lonafd'-boA-^ thd intttre.*4ndticAn., 
as: se stmu* the «on;^»efS ivitu'tite- U^'er' Of ^thje tbst, 
there is searcely one t&at i^ nc(t iobe^found^ 6f all the 
three genders, if hoireiei^^^ the^ ded; of thift ^Word be 
known, iflii^ tolerably easy to ascertain the'gender: al-- 
most aU wordi^ ^r instance^ that remain undianged in the 
phiral, ar^ *neike^; all those* Which form ihttt *plural in 
08 are mascnlin)^ V as are also iSiose which have a in the 
gen. sing, but those terminating their geii. sing, in e are 
fem.) as will be seen jn the paradigms of the declen-* 
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slons. The article, and the •djectiref, Mrre likewise ot 
ten as a ^de, eapecUliy wlien the Utter arf luied iiti 
definitely ; for their definite inflection is almost t^e 
for ail genders. 

43. These difficulties in ascertaining the genderal 
noana apply chiefly to the primitives. The genders of 
dcrirativea, may be ascertained with tolerable certainty 
by their termioatioDs, and of compound words by that 
of the last part. The formation of these will be givei 
hereafter (Part 3.). . . .:y 

44. Nouns subfltantire being iqflected in variow 
manners, there are couieqnently sbreral JecIeusionB. One 
chief ground for these Variations ia the gender; worda 
of the same termination, but different genders, being 
declined iii a very different manner; as, {>Kt rice the 
Kingdom, State; forma, in the pi. ri'cu; but se ende 
the ead, forms endaa; and se winter, wintras, but 
sei ceaater the fort reBs, burgh, h^s ceastra. There 
is howcTcr another still greater distinction to be ob- 
served, tIz. that some nouns have a very simple inflec- 
tion, others a more complex one; e- g. e&re an ear, 
has only four terminations for the eight cases of both 
numbers; while treow a tree, has six endings to dia- 
tingiush the same cases. Thus these two words differ, 
in their inflections, from each other (although they are 
both neuter) much more than \x\, edre and ee steor- 

. TB the aiar; though the latter is of the masc. gender; 
for eare and treow resemble eaoh other in one case 
only, but in eare and steorra there is a perfect si- 
militude in sIk dilTerent eases, because tb(^ both belong 
to the simple order; but of the othcr.s; the one (eire) 
belongs to the simple order, the other (treow) to 
complex. 



tb^ 
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45< iJit. ooAponnd doubir ia8<«|ion which Hhe Ipebuidie 
nmmt rec^y^ whop. /the- mticle.U.aSbcecl, if.unluiowii in A,S.y 
ixx wluch,. as in tiiQ other Teutonic tonffuet , as also in the 
Oreeky the article is constantly separate. from, and set hefore, 
the nouns. In other respect^, 'the 'Infections are nearly the 
'•ame in A, S; ana leelandicy iKau^ mbre distinctly marked in 
-the latter. ■ *• ^ ' ' "i "' » 'i.:::<i 

46. The nmnlierB are tB vstial two, each liaTing 
^Te cases/ AA%6t which howeteV'afe alike, and," aa^fai 
German, must be distinguished tij iClie content. '- ' 

47. Tl\^>;|||pi9le order ,||ii9^|Fffff9g to the nomina 
pur a, or the two, first dedeilslom in Chr. 'b Xat. contains 
only words ending in an essehiiar rowel, viz. e in the 
neuter,- a in t)^e. masc, s^nd e in j^e.fem. The corn* 
pier order, 'on ihe contrary, comprdiends all words end* 
ing in a consonant, and some alstf in an unessential e 
(for f) or u. This e or tf is 5>ften, cast aside in some 
of theOothic dialects, as: ']^«t ric;e« Germ, das Reich; 
se hyrde. Germ, der Hirt; «hq fiscere. Germ, der 
Fischer; se sunn. Germ, der Solm; 'Wki. in others, haa 
a consoAWt foltowing^t ^* IceL Jti^^S-ir^- "Moesog. su- 
BUS fcc- 

4j3. In the sample order, SH tKree genders resemble 
each other so closely, that we mi^^ with Hidces, com* 
prehend them under one declension* . 

- The complex order should, strietly speaUBg,*tie dl- 
Tided into three declensions:. .the Istxontaiiqng ail worda 
ending in a consonant; thefr^, thiMein e uneisektiiA^) 
(Instead of i)\ the 8d, tho^e in ui but no^ns in e 
(for t) possessing so few peculiarities, may, without in* 



X. 



>) The e unefssential may perhaps be styled e improper,^e- 

cause it is iksteaid of t; aUdVthe reason why nouns enmng 

. in e (for Q and u should belong to the impure order, is 

that th^y are in foot crypto-impura; partly on account 



•ivJlMDHHNMt* 

• coiifmieiiee ) be ti«tri1pvled be twe e n tfiOM- ending in a 

consonant, and those in ci. The declehsionfl of this or^ 

. • • • 

der are tlina reduced to two, eacli. containing three 
dassea for the three, genders* 

. The number oi 4f^^ff^^^^ Uf npo^ th^vpliple, not so 
important as the distribntion of the words into the pr^^p^ ordeo 
^ and plashes, to which. th^liflturaUy belcmg,,, 

. ^..49,..,ThefoJlpwing.tfiblea will serre as a synopsii of 
all the regular dedenaions. ,, . . 

rn i.ii Tphef itafli]^e^'#rdi*i or !♦ 4^- f' • 

t ^««*., . 2. Mase. , 3. Jppm. 
Smg. Nonu -e -a --e - 

!. ^'::A]iL'ifl{fDkt,'«kilf ^ : : van » -j-in /'o .•.••!•• 

Gen^r-aH: -an • . . ;flii,^ .^ . ..; ,.j 



'I i.>. 



, ; 



' VL N; and A. -an •' • .'.»..,-..; 

* • 'Hie complex oi-der;- * • • ' 



i; 



■*^^- fc r 



. 1. lVci»^. 2. Mas^. .3. Fern. 1. Neut. 2. Mfue. 3. Fem. 

Sing.Nom. „ .„{e) ,!^ " ,»(ey -u -u 

• ' Ace. „ „(fef (6) • '',,{^Y ' -n Hjf> 

AbLa^Dat -c -e •' « ir-^e i :.: .» v© . .a -e . 

. 'jrlSeiw* -e« .-ca; i-e. • -^, -a -e 

PL-'Ni^A; 'i,' ' -as * CJ-'-a:-- " •- -tti> - .^a .-a!/ 

A^4rl>*— nm -la^) ' /uin • ..-jam *um . «-iuii) 

Cen*..-a -Hi, , . .-a -a(en^>. -a(eBa) -ena 
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. of the just mentioned (47) consonant following in other morv 
ancient and original dialects, partly also from the t con- 

^ tainingin iUelf aj (of; if fionsona^t^ and. the « containing 
a V (EngL w) 5 just as in Latin, audio forms its future in 
am, like lego, audUim far audyam, and not audibo^ like 



or 8ubttBiiArSg> 



' £0. Tkit'diffSry^tttion ^f die luoiaxifl, into nine classes or 
forms, Gorrespoxlds"adBiifably to the* division of the rerbs ii^to 
nine classes; vie.* S 6f the first order (rerba para) and 6 of the 
complex (vearba impara).;. Even of the adjective ,- besides the 
definite forms corresponding to the simple' order of nouns,. there 
a^A two bt^er 4^^9a)H^iO> ^^ one fo|;mJng. the feminine in 
V correspondinff to the 3d deL o£ nouns in «. 

51. It has been thought proper to place the ablative 
before the dative, as in the grammars of the Indian languages, 
because its usual termination (in the neut. and masc, sing, of the 
adjectives) e ia^ stribtly speaking, instead of u, which it con^ 
stantly has in Old-Saxon, and which may be considered as the 
origin of the dative ^-ubl 

52» It is easy to perceive, nouiwithstanding a consid^ 
rable difference in the terminations, that these declensions cor^ 
sfespond pretty closely with the Icelandic. That the 6th and 8th 
classes in Icelandic, together with some neuters, are here treat- 
ed separately, as a dd decl^ision , with 3 classes for the 3 gen- 
ders, IS a natural consequence of the different characters of the 
two languages ; the it in A. S. appearing much more conspicu- 
ously than in Ic'el&ndib. 

Although, upon the whole, the nouns in both tongues cor- 
respond very closely, we must not ima^ne that all words, which 
are cemmonto both*, belong also to the same declension, for 
that is far from being the case, as the A. S., in such instances, 
generally adheres to the German, and deviates from the Icelan- 
die; e. g. Cdscre CiBsetr, should, according to the Icelandic 
(Keisari) belong to the masc. class of the 1st decL, but really 
belongs to the masc; dass of the 2nd decL 

63. In the Moesogothic, we also recognize precisely the 
A» S. and Icelandic declensions, even to the anomalous sub- 
classes. The simple order here answering exactly to the three 
declensions, which, in the Grammar subjoined to 2l^ahn*S Edit, 
of Ulphilas, p. 23, are called the adjectival ; a denomination, by 



nmaho, taanebo. In like manner statuo has statuam for sta- 
tuvam, not atatuho. Thus too, in the nouns, fructug be- 
longs to the same system as the SdDecL gen. fruciUsy dat. 
plur. fructihus ^c. , not to the 1st and 2d ; and mare, pel- 
lis ^c, are rightly referred to the third. 



&e ^vay, sot altog^^tluerimQ applied, atluQectiTet IiaTe a de« 
clension oerresponding to' the complex , as -well «s one corres- 
ponding to the simple order of nouns.. Hi*, complex order ia 
A. S. corresponds to all the othen, both tekeauUicg end arckaie, 
as they are styled by Zabn. . - 

64. The A. S. dectensioiis of notuu are, as may be 
seen by this Gompariion, the simplest among all the three 
ancient Gothic tongnes. 

55. The neuters, as in Sanskrit, Slaronian, Greek 
andLatin^ have the nom; and accos* alike in both num- 
bers ; and all nouns substantive in A. 8., without regard 
to species or gender, ^hare the same two cases alike 
in the plnraL 

66. In the simple ord^, all three genders are alike 
in the dative and genitiTe singular, as also in all casea 
of the plural. 

57. In the complex order, 2d decL, the neuters an^ 
the masculines agree in the singular, in which likewise 
the nom. and alccus. are alike. 

58. The dat. plural ends always in urn* It is to 
be observed however that tUs is sometimes changed to on, 
which (No. 6) is often written an, but then must never 
be confounded with the proper termination an, which ia 
found only in the simple order, though never Jn the dat. 
plural. The genitive plural ends always in o, as in Ice- 
landic: a is sometimes however preceded hj en, some- 
times by r; which also very closely agrees with the Ice- 
landic. 

The Simple Order, or l^t Declension. 

50. The three genders, of this decl. agree so closely 
with, one another that they may all be represented at 
once. As examples, let us take eige an elje, steorra 
a Mary tunge a tongue* 
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Norn. ' eAgj^ 

Ace c^g* 

A1>1.2) 4rl^^^* e^g^il 
Gen. edgan 



Siiigtfftr; 

Mm. '' 

steorriin 
steorran 
steorran 

Plural. 

Mate, 
steorran 
steerruin 
steorrena 



Konu 4r-^cc edgant |^ 
Abl. ^ Dat. eigiim' 
Gen. edgena 

In like manner are declined: 

edre ear, cumk gvfistf 
and perhaps nam^ namCf 
cliwe cleWf lichoma hody^ 
ebbe ehb^ klisa rumour^ 

tima thMf 
' rrvLdnvramid^wer'^) 



Mjpm. ' 
tunge 
tungan >) 
tnngan 
tnngan 

Fern. 

tungan > 

tungum. 

tungena 

Heorte hearty 
8unne.«ttn, 
eor^e earthy 
wise manner, fOatf^ 
vruce W€4k^ 
wuduvre wuloio^). 



>) We may here see the true origin of the terminations n ' 
or en, added, in certain phrases, to some, of the German fe- 
minines in e; e. g; auf Erden ^c; vrhich, from want of 
knowledge of the old German, has been thought a kind of 
article ; whereas i^ is the simple ancient dative termination ; 
eortfan, corresponding with Herxen, Hereent. 

^) By the ablative is meant the Ahlathut^ InHrumenti of the 
Latin, which, in A. S. nouns substantive, constancy resem- 
bles the dative, and is usually governed by the prep, mid, 
expressed or understood. 

For the observation of this case in A. S. , I am indebt- 
ed to Dr. Grimm's Deutsche GrammaHk, 

3) See a curious mistake, from confounding these two words, 
in Legg. A. S. edit. Wilkins, p. 150 : ^^gif hire |>onne for^ 
sitf getimige, ]^onne is rihtast |>aet he |»anon fortf wudn- 
wa |»urhwunige.'' Which is thus translated: 

•Si ewum aliev^fua obitu$ acciiat, JusUssimupk est nt ilia 
jit posterum vidua remaneat. Instead of si ei (uxori) deinde 
ohitus aecidat 9 JuttiBBimum est utilh inposterum viduus re* 
maneat. 
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m, Tbere seem to be-^eiy few nenten belonging 
to this order 9 but it Ig .probable that more would be 
fonnd, if a better lexicon • were compiled* It ia remark- 
able that heorte is here of the fern, gender; but it 
decidedly 'fib occurs, Matt. 15^ 18. 19. and 22, S7. In 
all the other Gothic tongues it is neuter; as Moesog. 
hairto; Germ. Herx; Dutch Jiart, Icel. hjarta, Dan* 
HjcBrte* Oiily, the Lithuanian sairdisy and the Greek 
x»aii» are of the fern. Gen. like the A* S. heorte. ;. 

61. Of masculines and f eminines , we find , on the 
other hand , a great nuinber in a and e, which seem all 
to belong to this order ; yet Lye gives also to many of 
the f eminines of the 3d decl. the termination e^ though 
these* as far as I have observed, end ponstantly in u^ o, 
or in a consonant in the nominative; and it is in the 
oblique cases only that they occur with the termination 
e; td to^, \tin^ tdum, tdena^, although a monosyl- 
lable, forms no exception to tunge, being a contraction 
ot tae and having the accent. ' 

62. To this class belong also the names of men 
and women in a; as Attila, M arfa, Anna &c. ') 

63. Likewiisc all .adjectives in the positive and su- 
perlative degrees, when used with the definite article, 
and, in the comparative degree always, for tbenj as ad- 
jectives^ they have only this one form, which is used 
whether they have the .definite article or not, as: j^aet 
ledfe the dear, se ledfa, seiS ledfe; and ^set led- 
feste the dearest^ se ledfesta, aedledfeste; also 



^) A singular misint^retation of the word ann an (the gen. of 
the proper hame Ann a) occurs at p. 151 of the same edit, of 
L. X/. A. S« viz. ((Riht is fra^t wuduwan a n n an bysene georne 
filigan.*' Justum est ut Vidua unum exemplum dUig^uter 
sequatur, for Justum e9t ui vidws exemplum Annte diligenter 
gequantur ^c. 
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Ie4fre (the) dearer^ letffra^ ledfre; (letffor and 
the like, being mere adverbg). 

04. Finally all adjectiral pronouns and numerals^ 
y^ih the definite article, as: paet ylce the same, ae 
ylca, sed jlce;,|aet'pridde the third, se ^^dda, 
8e6 {»ridde« ' • . 

05. The names of. countries and places in a are 
fiometimes indeclinable, and sometimea declinable, af^r 
the Latin form, as: Poniia in ace. o^ Doniiia pi ei 
unto the river Danube; SiciHa in dat. betwux Bdm 
mnhtnm and Sicilia {»Am ealonde,. between the 
mountains and the lelfimtof Sicily. En r dp a has En-* 
rdpam, EurdpCf Eurdpe {L e* Europce) in Oro-> 
Bins. * 

66. The Genitire plnrkl is sometimes contracted, 
BO that e befoire -na is left out; as: &eaxan Saxone, 
gen. Seaxna, (whence the Icelandic adjectives saxneskr. 
Saxon, and engilaaxneakr Anglo-Saxon)* 

^ _ fe ft 

The Complex Order 

distinguishes its declensionts and ganders more clearly. 

67. The 2nclD,ecl. 1st Class contains most of the 
neuters which «nd in a consonant, especially those- hay- 
ing a diphthong or an accented vowel, "^ss: bdn a hone, or 
ending in two, or more consonants, as : s we o r d a swordl 

L^af a leaf, and ^ord a word, may serve as para- 
digms of this clasii. 

Sin^. N. ^ A. Icdf wcrd 

Abl. Sc D. leafe ' word« 

Gt ledfes # wordes 

Plur. N. ^f A, leif word 

Abl. ^ D. ledfti^ wordiim 

G. leAfa narda 

(») ~ 
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III like 


msnner arc 


ilecliued : 




ear 


ear of corn. 


hoi-s 


hofie. 


teit 


garment. 


{.iug 


thing. 


wlE 


woman, vife. 


weorc 


work. 


. fUd 


rieer. 


blgspell 


example. 


geMt 


vow, pramise. 


land 


laud. 


scedp 


sheep. 


beam 


child. 


de6r 


animal. 


lamb 


tomb. 



I 



68. Several words of this class are fonnd on); Id 
the sing., as: gaera grass; heg hay; h\6d blood; 
veax wax &c., but few or none are irregular. Cild 
child, according to Lye, formic cildru, but the usual 
plural is like the singular, cild; yet in Legg. ^Ifredi 
{li steop-cilde occurs twice; though the e final is 
probably mute in this instance. The word gehdt oc- 
curs rarely, escept in the plura!. 

69. The 2nd Dccl. 2nd Class comprizes nearly 
all masculines not ending in a nor u. Those ending la 
a consonant, or in e, are the most regular, as: smiS a 
smith; eude end; and dseg day. 

Examples. 
Stag. N. jf A. smifi e.ide 

Abl. S( D. smiee endc 

G. smiBes endes 

Plur, N, S; A. smiCas endas^ 

Abl. S( D. smiHiun Endum 

G. smiHa cnda 

In like manner are declined: 
dil part, mete meat, stfef letter, eharaeter, 

wa>stm fruit, lice ph-^cisian,hech, hwtel whaU. 

eyniiig king, weortacipe iDortkiaess, imeg n 



d(eg 
dffige 
da-ges 

dagum 
daga 



pzS path. 



worship, 
slAa stottc, bw^te wheat, 

scjppeiid creator, ridere reader, 
«veg way, godspcHere evangelist, 

70. In this, as in the preceding class, no chi 
Towel takes place, except in mono syllables whose voir 
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Is eCf and where fhifl €b answers to a long and soft in 
the kindred tongues, as': staef staff, Icel. stafr. Germ. 
Stab; but not in dsel, Gei^m. Tfieil; which has deblas 
in the plural, as also ^eaw custom, pea was &C., nor 
in contracted words , in which ce is not contained in 
the last syllable, as: ;»cer fleld, aeceras, ^cras, not 
acras; haefer a he-goat^ and the like. 

71. Dissyllables in I, n, r, are sometimes contracted 
and sometimes not: engel anangel, has t^nglas^ eng> 
liim, engla; fugel abird, fnglas; ealdor an elder, 

y 

prince, ea)dre, ealdres, and in the plural ealdras 
&c.; drihten lord, drihtne &c.; but heotnn heaven 
has heofone or he'ofne; sometimes, when increased,^ 
it changes o into e, as: pi. heofenas &c. 

72^ Those ih e vary from the others in the nom. 
and acci only^ they are else considered as if they had 
no e; as cdsere Ccesar, pi. cdseras. 

73. Proper names in s sometimes receive no addi- 
tional es in the Gen., as: Mattheus gerecednysi 
Matthew's narrative ; Urias wff ITriaJk's w^ijfe, and some- 
times receive it, as: Philippuses, Remuses. 
N 74. Som^ wQi^ds belonging to this class are fotind 
also with the termination <k and then they follow the 
l^Ded. ^nd Class; but generally with' some modification 
of their signification, as: mu9 mouth, mu%a- ostium, 
mouth ofariver; {»eow slave, jj^eowis idem* Heofon 
occurs also as a fem. of the 1st Decl. heofone, heo- 
fon^n. Gen. 1, 1* 14. 17. 

75. Particular ,care must hete be taken, not to let the 
termination, an ({(»r on, um) in the Dat. pL mislead t^ to sup- 
pose a wrong nominative in a or e> for instance; in Ohthiere's 
Feriplus, (see Orosties p. .22): butan fisceran and fuge-^ 
leran and.huntan, excepting flak^ra and fowlers and hun^ 
ters: butan governs the dative; and the nominatives of these 
words arp fiscere, fugeler e, according to 2nd DecL 2nd Class, 

(3*) 
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and hunta of the tstDecL 2d Clasa, wHichis manifest from the 
nominatives plur. in the followinff: butan'j^eer hnntan ge- 
wicodon otftfe fiscera^^ otte fugeleras, excepting 
where hunters, or fishers, or fowlers dwelt. 

76. Veli field has ia the dat felda, plui^ fel^ 
das &c» 

71. Some words are remarkable for transposing 
thf'ir consonants in the plural ^ as: fisc fish, fixas; 
diS'C tabte, dixas^ tnsc tusk, double tooth, tnxas. 

78. Those words which , in Icelandic, form th^ir ploral 
4n ir, are either introduced under the general rule, as: scyl- 
das shields; wegas waifs; monatf, monSas months; earn* 
as eagles i hwael, hwalai, or have entirely disappeared. 

79. Words in nd, corresponding to the Icelandic 
in audi, are declined regularly like smitS, as: weal- 
dend ruler, prince, forms in the plur* wealdendas. 
These must not he confounded with the participles pre- 
sent in ende, which aire declined like adjectives. 

80. The 2nd Declension, 3d Class comprizes 
all feminines ending in a coiisonant, as: wylen afe* 
male slave, and spr6c speech. 



Sing. N. wylen 


spr^c 


A* wylne 


spruce 


Ahl. ^ D. wylne 


spraece 


G. wylue ' 


spruce 


JPiiir. N.^A. wylna 


spr^ca 


Abl. ^D. wylnum 


^r^cum 


Gm wylna 


spr^ca 


In like manner are declined: 


mearc mark. 


b^ prayer. 


adl sickness,: 


Idr teaming^ 


stefen voice. 


d^d deed. 


SBEtia happiness. 


stow place. 


gesamnung assembly. 


I>c6d . jpeoplff^ 


6cnys eternity. 


Idd w^. 



I 

81. Dissyllables in el^ en, er^ belonging to this 
class are almost always contracted in the oblique casesy 
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' as: sawel or lawal soul, tawle^^c; cea«ter <r 
€tV^/ foam, ceastre; frdfer comfort^ trdtre; lifer 
liver, lifre; ellen strength, valour, elne; 'stefen 
Toice^ Btefne or-eren atemiie. 

Feminines in el and err are often qpntracted f even 
in the nominative,' as: atefn for stefen, wyln, 
• awl &c. 

82. Those ending in a single consonant, after a 
short Towel, double the last radical letter in the oblique 
cases, as: syn sin, synne; sib peace, sibbe; lo like* 
wise those in -^s {nis, nes); ^rynis trinitgj ^ry- 
nisse; nntrumnis wtdkness, untrumnissa* 

83. Hickes admits wyln both in the nominative 
and accusative, but it is a peculiarity of feminine nouns 
subst. in A. S. to vary- the nom. & siccus, sing, but to 
form the ablative,. dative, anj genitive alike; at least all 
the examples of this word cited by Lye show only the re^ 
gular £prm8,^s: add pds wylue heonon! Drive this 
bond woman hence! &c. There are however a few words, 
which depart from the rule, as: hand, ace. hand^ 
abl. & dat. handa, as: Marc. 1, SI. hyre handa ge« 
'gripenre manu ejus prehensa; plur. handa, han- 
dum, handa. * 

Those ending in -u^g receive firequently a instead^ 
of e^ in the ablative and dative, as fortruwunga trusty 
Boet. 3. 

84. Some few words have the accusative like the 
nominative, as: miht might; Hi time; woruld worlds 
lliis last word sometimes receives es in the genitive, 
worldes, Luc. 1, 70. 

85. Ss sea, sb law, and ed river, are indeclinable 
hi -the singular: we find however, especially in compo- 
sition^ ssbs, eas in the genitive; and from ei wo also 



% 
^ 
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find, in the dative, ^Are it^ pi. ei, dat. ein; 8^ 
ia Bometiniefl used aa a maacoliae. 

86. In tliose names of men whleh are fonned from 
feminine substantives, the genitive seems to end in e, 
-according to the inflection of their primitives, as: Sige- 
mund, gen. Sigemnndet Be^w. 13, 71. 

87. Some are defective in the singular, as: ^i 
gifta the wedding; others want the plural, as: rest 
rest, repose. 

88. The 3d Declension l«t Class contains all 
neuters in e (for t) , that is all neuters in e not belong- 
ing to the 1st Decl., also all neuter llissyllables in er 
{or)j el, ol, and en, and monosyllables vith an unaccent* 
ed vowel, followed by a single consonant. 

The only 'difference between the 2pd Decl. 1st Class, 
and the 3d Decl. Ist Class , is fliat the former has its 
sing, and plural, alike in the N. and A., while the latter 
fornis those cases in the plur. in tt, and changes as of 
the singular into a, as may be seen from the examples 
treow a tree; rfce a realm. Kingdom; faet a Vessel, 
Vat. 
Sittg. N. 4 A. treow xice fet 

AbL^D. treowe rice faete 

G. treowes rices fetes 

Plur. N. 4 A. treowu ricu fata 

AbL^D. treowtun ricum fatom - 

G.' treowa rica £ata 

ft 

In the same manner are decUned: 

scip a sjiip, gemaere houndanf^ fhsed a hem, 

twig twig, gelste o cross path, geat gate, 

hundred, lOQ, ivite punishment, betf bath, 

cneow knee, gelese learning, glass glass. 

* 89. Dissyllables are sometimes contracted in those 
cases where a vowel follows, as: hedfod head, heif- 
de, hedfdes, pi. hedfdn; wolcen elpud, pi. wolo* 
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i|o; tungel heavenly body, star,^ ttrnglu; tacen to-- 
ien^ ticnu; yi9 undo t wonder, wundru; waepen taea" 
pon^ wsepnu; md6 gen power; miracle ^e*, masgno or 
msegnn; waeter water, waejtru* 

But they often remain nncontracted, as nyten-u: 
*aneaty ox, masgen-u miracle, .strength ^c, tyccen-u 
a hid; fyper-u wing, pinion} iveofod-u altar; yfel-u 
an evil. Was 8 ten a desert, waste^* sometimes doubles 
the n, as wae'stenne, vaestennes, aifd in the plun 
waestennn. 

dO. The words asg egg and cealf eo/f form their 
plur. asgru and eealfrn. 

91. Feoh cattle, goods, money ^ has fed in the 
dat. and feds in the gen. Fed also oocnrs in the phir. 
Ores. p. 27; so also are declined pie oh danger; ^eoh 
thigh; feorh life, feore, feores. 

92. Some words are used only in the plur^ , as : 
lendenu loifis, {lystru darkness, perhaps also eaS* 
metto humility, and ofermetto arrogance^ 

4I3. Instead of u (or o) we sometimes find a in 
the plur. as in Lat. and MflBSOg., as: {^abebodu or be- 
lioda commandments $ tdcnu or tdcna tokens, and 
treowa trees, also gesceafta creatures: when this 
takes place, the norn. ace. and gen. are alike. 

94. To this 4ecL and class belong also most Aerir 
vatives from verbs having the syllable ge prefixed, with« 
out any peculiar termination, as: gemet measure, from 
metan to measure; gewrit writing, from wrftan to 
write; gefeoht contest, fight, and many others. Some- 
times the gen. plur. is formed in -ena, as: ace. sende 
serendgewritu, Boet. 1. dat. on engliscum ge- 
writum; gen. {»u b^de me. for oft engliscra ge- 
write na: iBlf. de Vet. Test. 1. 

95. Those terminating in u, which are very few. 
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man 

.men 

xnannes 

menn 

mannum 

manna 



cliange the u Into w or ew la the ohliqne cases , ts : 
meln flour, meal, melewe or melwe, mel^wes ov 
melwei; fleam mnbush,^ 8earewe« or searwe^ 
aearwei^. 

96. The Sd^Declensio-n 2nd Class comprizes 
all Masculines in «f, which form their plpral in a; aUo 
some words denoting kindred in or; togeflier with some 
irregulars, which change their towel in the plur., or re^ 
iceiTe the termination e, as: -sun u son, br66or brother, 
jnin man; they tire thus declined: 

Sing, N. ^ A. siinu brdtfor (er) 

Abl«^D. suna br^er 

G. suna brdtfor (er) 

Plur* N. ^ A. suna bp6Sra (u) 

t AbL df D. sunum br6i(rum 

G. sunena (suna) br6<(ra 

In flie same m«]iner are declined: 

wudn wood, tree, ddhtor daughter, 

lagu water, sweostcr sister, 

sidu custom, pi. . gebrdtfra (u) Germ. Gehruder, 

medu mead, gesweostra (u) "— Geschwister. 

97. The word feeder father is indeclinable in the 
sing, (fasderes-in nererthfless found in the gen.), hut 
In the plur. it is declined like smiiS; thus, faedefas, 
fsederum., faedera. Sweoste'r forois swyster fur 
the abl. & dat. sweostra in the plur. 

96. Deofol devily'^nd winter tDtnter, follow 
imiiS in the sing., but suffer contraction, deofle, win* 
tra (e) &c«; but in the plur. de of la (u), Sici also 
winter, wintrum, wliftra (e). Sumor (er) sum" 
mer, h not contracted, bift forms sumera in the abl. 
& dat. 

99. Man nan and m on nan are sometimes found 
as the accus. of man and mon. / ^ 

100. Fre<Snd friend j and fetfnd enemy, follow 



f6t a foot, 
tin a tooth. 
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• mi$ in the sing. , but form their plurd frynd and. 
f^^nd, fre6n'dtim, fretfnda &c. 

101. There are also to be found some few gentile 
nouns, which occur only in the plural, and J;erminate in 
e, corresponding to the Icelandic iV; they are declined 
thus: 

Plur, N. ^ A« Dene So also K<Smane, and R6m« 

AbU^D. iDenum ware Romana$ Engle 

G. Denc^ Angles ^c. 

102. The Sd Declension Sd Class comprizes 
all feminizes ending in f« of o, as: gifu a gift^ grace; 
denu a den, valley; which are thufi( declined: 

Sing. N. giftx denu 

A. gife(u) dene u) 

AbI.^D. gife dene 

G. gife dene 

Flur, N, ^A. gifa dena 

AbL^D. gifum denum 

G. gifena denena 

In a similar manner are declined: 

hselu healing, salus, racu narrative, relation, 

lufu love, dam detriment, 

faru journey, sc61u school, 

sndru daughter in law, iprracu revenge, 

sceamu shame, cam care, 

nafu nave (of a wheel), lagu law. 

Likewise all names of women in Uj as: iBlfgifu, Edd- 
gifu &c. 

103. Some words are indeclinable in the singular, 
as^ se6 maenigeo or maenigu the many; yldo age; 
snytro wit, ingenuity; brsbdo breadth; but eowu 
ewe has in the gen. eowes: Legg. Inae 55. 

104. Words in warn, as se6 burhwaru, like 
all others ending in », seldom occur in the plural; but 
they are sometimes found with the termination e, as: 
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barhware inhabUanis: ihea^ pre declined like Dene. 
See irreguIsKB of the preceding elasa. 

105. From the word dnrn a door, we find, besides 
the regular forms, i^ the dat. psbre dura and dnran, 
in the plur. also dura: Matt. 26, 71. & Marc. 1. S3. 

106. Some irregulars are worthy of remark, whlclt 
answer nearly to the 8th Bed. in my Icelandic Guide, 
and to those declined like man of the j^receding class. 
Their chief irregularity consists in their having no in- 
crease in the plur. ; the Icelandic r constantly disappear- 
i])g in A. S. \ 

Examples of these are: 



Sing. N. 8; A. 


niht 


b6c 


burh 


AbL ^ D. 


nihte 


bee 

* 


byrig 


G. 


nihte 


b^ 


burge 


Plur. N. ^ A. 


niht 


b^c 


byrig 


Abl. 4" D. 


nihtiim 


b6catti 


btirgum 


G. 


nihta 


b6ca 


burga 



The following are declined in the same manner: 

wiht (or wuht) creature* miis (my s) mouse (mice). g6s (g6«) < ^®^^ 

lus(ly^ lotf«e(/ice). br6c(br6c) ftreec&e« 
cii (cy) cow (Scot. kye). turf (tyrf ) turf. 

107.- From niht is sometimes found nihte in the 
accf. as Gen. 1, 14. From c^ is also found gen. sing* 
cus, and gen. plur. cuna. Gen. 32, 15, 

106. Turf and Tyrf are often confounded; also 
burh and byrig. Nihte s is, like the German* (feff 
Nachts^ a mere adverb, signifying by nighty and must 
not be mistaken for the genitiTe of the noun, ^sbre 
nihte, as: ^d ^ystru {»8ere sweartan'nihte, the 
darkness of tie black night. 
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100. The A* S. adjectives are, as in Icelandie, much ~ 
almpler than the snhstantives , bdng all, declined nearly 
in the same mannier. They are, as in the other Gothic 
dialects {viz. Icelandic, Danish, Swedish and German), 
fiuidceptible of- a definite, and of an indefinite form of de- 
clension : they have also , in each of these forms, three 
genders, with the nsnai numbers and cases ; and ei^n a 
distinct termination for the ablative. 

110. The definite form is used, when the adjective 
is preceded by the definite article, by any oth^r demon- 
strative pronoun, by a possessive pronoun, or by a ge- 
nitive case, as: 

f>& seofon faegran edr getdcniaiS seofon 
waestmbebre gedr and welige. The seven 
fair ears betoken seven fruitful and abundant years., ' 
He Isedde inn j^isne hebreiscan man* He led 

in this Hebrew num. 
Lsbdatt eowerne gyngstan b'r4SS,0r i6 me. Lead 

your youngest brother to me. 
Nim minne sylfrenan laefyl. Take my silver cup» 
hi J6seph gesedh his gem^drydan Vr66or; 
When Joseph saw his uterine brother* 
In all other instances, the indefinite form is applied!. 
The 4egrees of comparison are as in most other 
languages. , 

1. The Positive Degree* 

111. The definite form agrees precisely, in its 
three genders, with the simple order, or Ist Declension 
of nouns substantive (Nr. 63) ; but the indefinite differs 
widely from the complex order: we shall therefore give 
a synopsis of it in the fdllowing table. 
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Indefinite Form. 










Neni. 


Mote. 


Fern. 


Sinff. 




N. 


n » 


ft 


1 






A. > 

AbL 


9J 


'tie 


i 


t 




-e 


-re 


t 




D. 




•um 


-re 






G. 




-es 


-re 


Plw. 


N. 


*A, 




-*(«) 




AbL 


4-D. 


• 


•um . 








G. 




-ra 





112. These terminations- are easily to be recognized in 
the kindred dialects , e. g. the ace. masc in -ne is the Icelan- 
dic an (in g6i( an mann) and the Germ« -en (etften guteu 
Mann). The fern, e is the Icel. a (gdHa. Iconu), which, in 
German, is ^extended to thd nominatives (etne gute Trau), 
The um and es of the neuter and masculine, are the IceL -tite 
-s (g6i(um manni, gdtfs manns) and the Germ, em or f» 
and es (eincm gufen Mantle, eines guten Manne^^ gut€9 
Muthes)^ The re of the abl. , dat. ^ gen« fem. is the Icelan- 
dic rtandrar (g6tfri, gdifrar konu) and the Germ, er which, 
like the A. S. re^, is the same in the tb/ee cases Ceiner Frau). 

In the plural, the^terminations -e, -um, -ra answer to the 
German -e^ -en, -er (gute, guten, guter) also, in some degree, 
to the Icelandic -ir (-or, ») -um and -ra (g6tfir nlenn, g6tfar 
konur, gdH bom, g68um monnum, konum, bomum; «g6<ra- 
manna, kvenna, Jbama). 

113. Of the two forms of adjectives, the definite, as be^ 
fore mentiojied, agrees entirely with the simple order of nouns 
8u\>stantive, and applies to aU adjectives. The indefinite, corre- 
sponding to the complex order of substantives, should strictly 
be divided ii^to 3 Declensions: the l^t ending in a consonant; 
the 2nd ending in e (f^r t), and the 3d in v (at least ^in the 
fem..gendef); but as those in e elactly coincide with those ter- 
minating in a consonant, I have reduced the declensions of this 
fopn to two, as in the nouns substantive. 

114. Etch' the Gomple^^, or indefinite inflection, of 
the adjectiTeg is Very simple. The neuters and masdn- 
lines are alike in the abliitiire, dative, and genitive, sin* 

fular, as the student will have already observed in the 
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nouns, that the neuters and masculines of the 2nd Decl, 
are alike hi the singular* The ablative, datire, and' geni« 
tive, feminine also mutually resemble each other. 

All the genders are alike in the plural. ' The noni)« 
native and accusative plifral are also alike, and the da« 
tive plural constantly resembles the neuter and masculine 
dative singular* 

115. The two indefinite Declensions vary from eacli 
«ther in nearly the same manner as. those of the com* 
plex ordev of nouns substantive, merely by the change 
of vowel, and the addition of u in the feminine sing, and 
neuter plur. of the 2nd. 

116. As an example of the Is^' we shall take gtf d 
eood, which is thus declined: 

Indefinite. 



Singular, 



Neuter* Ma»e. 


Fern. 


N. gid g6d 
A. ' gii g6dne 


g6d 
g6de 


Abl. g6de 
p. g6dum 
G. g6des 


g6dre 
g6dre 
g6dre 


PluraK N. ^ A. g6de 




AbL 4* D. g6dnRi 
^ G. g6dra ^ 


.^ 


Definite. 


« 


Neuter^ Masc. 


JtViii. 


N. (aet g6de se g6da 
A. - ^8Bt g6de j^one g6dan. 


se6 g6de 
{»d g6daii 


V 

Abl. py g6dan 
p. ]iAm gddan 
G. ' Jees g6dan 


fieere g6dan 

. {>8ere gddan * 

l>^re g6daxi 


PluraU N. 4* A. pd g6dan 





Abl. ^ !>• i^T^ g6dum 
G. y&ra> £6dena 



.' 
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In Ifte manner are declined : 

M true, leoht lights 



se6c 9ickf 

h&L 86und, whole, 

leis loose, 

fmst fast, 

gewis twre, certain. 



wyvv6 wwrthp 

yxre wrath, 

weste waste, 

^e ever, eternal, 

niwe new, 

getrywe true, faii^fuL 



rihtwis rtghteoui, 
heard hard, 
ftwift swift, 
sweotol manifest, 
awend turned, 

117. All monosyllables, of which the towel la not 
ifi and all those in e, follow this modeL Those endin; 
in e dr<op the e, when a syllable of inflectioi^ is added, 
as: wyrSn'e (IceL veri^an), wyrfinm (yerSuni), 
wyrSes (verfis). (cf. Nr. 72.) . { 

The participles passive in od, ed, also follow the 
above mle, as: getimbrod dut/^; gehered jiraMe<// 
frnmcenned Jirstbom. 

118. The participles present arq declined in the 
aapie manner both definitely and indefinitely; excepting 
that in the genitive plural of the definite declension, 
they generally have ra instead ^of ena, as: pdrariht- 
willendra o/ i^fte f^/»rf^Ai(^ (for pira rihtwillen- 
dena). As these participles in the masculine may be 
60 easily confounded with the nouns formed from them 
and denoting the ageAt, and are, in fact, often so con- 
founded by Lye; I will shew the declensions of the 
masc. of the participle' w eg fer end e wai/faring^ and ot 
the noun w eg fer end a jcayfaring man ; so that the 
difference , which was accurately observed by the A. S« 
writers, may be the more firmly ^impressed on the memoiy* 



Sing, N. wegferende 

A. wegferendne 

Abl. wegferende 

D. wegferendum 

G. wegferendes 

PL N. ^'A. wegferende 

"Abl. ^ D. wegferendum 

G. wegferendra 



% 




Noun* 

wegferend 

wegferend 

wegferende 

wegferende 

wegferendes 

wegferendas 

wegferendum 

wegferenda 
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. 119. In t]ii» class of words, there e&sts a double diffe- 
rence, between the Teutonic and the Scandinavian tongues ; viz. 
that, as |>articiples, they have in the former a double inflection; 
a definite and an indefinite (der reiaendei Maun, ein rei- 
9endet Mann)\ but in the Scandinavian, only a <single inflec- 
tion, which is used both definitely and indefinitely: moreover a& 
nouns, they belong, in the Teutonic tongi^es, to the complex 
order, but in the Scandinavian, to the simple ^ at least in the, 
singular. 

120. DissyHables in el belong also to this Deden^ 
sion^ as: lytel little; mycel great; yfel evil Sec. 

121. VfddAln poor; wraecca wretched; wana de^ 
Jlctent, wanting <i haTe only the definite inflectidn, whe- 
ther used definitely or indefinitely. 

122. The 2nd Declension comprize9 monosyllables, 
whose TOweMs €0 (but of these there are not many); 
also most of the polysyllables, formed by deriyative ter^ 
minations. As a models we shall take smael email, which 
is thus declined: * 

Indefinite. 

Neutm Mase. Fern. 

Sing^ N. smael smsel sm^lu 

, A» smael smsslne smale(u) 



^ — ^ 



Abl« smale smaelre 

D« smalum smselre 

G. smales smeelre 

Neut. Mosc. 4* Feiii. 

Plur^ N.^-A. smala spiale 

AbL 4* D« smalum smalum 

G. smselra smselra 

Definite. 

{iset smale se smala 8e6 smale 

j^aet smale ^one smalan (d smalan 

^y smalan ^y smalan * (^re -smalan ^c. 
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Ittt Me, 
swaes dear, 
swfler heavg^ 



Thuii algo ai^e declined: 

eAdig blessed, hde^en, keatkenieh. 



ptustig thirsfff, 
.gesaelig ilaj^p^^ 



h^aet ^tcX^ ^risJb, 
glaed glad, 
baer ftore. 



fe^Hc sudden, 
gdstlic ghostly, 
'Cjnelic kingly. 



totorcn tern, 

foresprecen before 

^neftiened, 
faBger fair, 

msger meager, 

glsshlutfor clear at 

123. And , In general, the partidples page, of the 
Snd and 8d Conj. in en, as.: Olimphfade hed waes 
hiteniL she was called Olympiaa; from hiten called^ 
Orofl. o, 7. Crisienn fsemne a ^Christian girL 

. 124. Those however formed by deriTati?e termina^ 
tions, as also participles in en, are often fonnd in 
the feminine without the. u, and in the neuter plur. ter« 
ttiinating in e, according to the 1st Declension, as: sed 
o6re naman waes Tate hdten, she was called by 
another name, Tate. Beda 2, 9. {>£ wass sed f »mne 
gehdten, then was the girl called, fb. • 

125. Dissyllables are. not always contracted, but 
hdlig holy, generally heconkes j^aet hdlga^ se hilga, 
aed hdl^e &c., i. e. in^ the cases whose terminations 
be^n with-« Towel; bnt hdligra manna holy men% 
because the termination b^gins^ with a consonant (r). So 
also faeger, !n plnr. faegru land, bnt, in the geni- 
tive, fa^gerra landa. / 

, 126. Adjectives in the neater gender are liot nn- 
jcommonly used as substantives, as: yfel anevil; faeger 
heauty; of yfele of the evil; Hwaet faegnast ]^d 
f»onne heora faegeres^ Why then dost^ thou rejoice 
in their beauty^; AndforSon he pact gdd forlet, 
(« him geseald waes and because he leftthe^ good 
that was given him; Oros. p. 57. iEgSer ge j^ds 
(eorSlican g<Sd ge ed^c ^i yflu as JweU these earth- 
ly goods, as also the evils; Boet. 12. 
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The difference ig seen only ia the datire, in^hteh^ 

CMire must be taken not to confound it urith the ablative 

of the adjective, as: getogene 6^ 'wscpne having 

drawn the weapon ^ ^wifgende mn^e wUh silent 

, mouth; mid micle fl6de with a greai stream. 

127. Finally, thq termination ^, like the Icel. n, is^ 
adopted when the adjective, in the positive' degree, is. 
used adverbially, as: yfele eviHyy from yfel; swit^e* 
exceedingly^ valde, from swi8 strangle hratte swift ly^, 
from hraed swift.' '' 



-.i 



.2. The Coniparative & Superlative Degrees. 

. . 128. These degrees are regularly formed by the 
terminations -or and ^o«^, as: he&rd, h'earder, heari 
dost; sma^l, smalor, snjtalost; hraed, hraiSor, 
liraSost. It iliust however be observed that the ter- 
mination -or of the comparative is, like the correspond- 
ing Icelandic -ar, used only adverbially; so that, when 
used as an adjective , the ^cbmparative has only one in- 
flection, /with the terminationfi.-re^ -r«, -re, whether the 
-word^ stands definitely or indefinitely, as: ({^«t) hear- 
dre, (se) heardta, (9e6) heardre; (paft) 
smaelre, (se) smaslrai, (sed) smaelre. The super^ 
lative, on the contrary, like the positive, and as in Ice- 
landic, has both the indefinite and definite inflections, pf 
which the former terminates in -ost. which is the case 
also when, the word is used 'adverbially (lik^ the Ice- 
landic -ast). The definite has generally -^ste, -^sta, -este; 
though we sometimes .find the o retained {-ostey-osta, 
-o«?e), as: wuna J>aer (>e ledfost ys!, dwell .Ufhere 
it is most pleasing to thee I Here leofost is ah ad- 
verb (Icel. Ijiifajit or kserast); ^a haefde he ]^a 

(4> ■ , 
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f yt inne ledfoatne Bunn then had he get one moat 
beloved son: here the adjectlTe has the indefinite in- 
flectloa (Icel. Iji&fagtan). {>e's is mfn letffesta 
sunu this is my most beloved son: here the adjective 
has the definite inflection (Icel. Iji&fasti). Donne 
aceolon be6n geaamnode ealle pd men, ^e 
awiftoste hors habbaS then shall all the men be 
assembled who have swiftest {very swift) horses: here 
awiftoste stands indefinitely in the plnral; if it stood 
definitely, it would be ^d swiftostan, and if adver- 
bially, swiftost. 

129. The following may serfe as an example of 
the relation which the inflectionB, in all the three degrees, 
bear to one another: 

Positwe, Comparative, Superlativem 

indef. 8wi» sironff, ) -. smfSre J *^**°** 

def. j^QBt switfe ike strong,) ^^ (^tswiSeste(oste) 

adverb, switfe itronglf, valde* switoc swiitosti 

130. Some change the vowel, in forming the de^ 
grees of comparison; others have other irregularities, 
the most important of which are the following: 

(&e the annexed table.) 
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52 Of Adjectives. 

Saemre tDorse^ inferior'^ seems 4o be defectife in 
Ihe^ pos. & snperl. 

a 

ISl. Those of the l<t Declension, which change the 
Towel in t]be comparatire and superlatiTe, never have "Or, 
-^st, but only -re, -est^ even when nsed adverbially, bnt 
most of the others admit those terminations, and even 
often retain the vowel o^ when rthey^ stand definitely as 
adjectives, in the superlative degree, as: rie rich, ri^ 
eoTi rfcost, {»& rfco^tan; thus also all in -/te. 

132. Adjectives in'^u^earr^. do not strictly belong to 
this place, "but as they serve to supply the poi^itive de- 
gree,* to mknff woriLs ^Milh are without it, and have 

• • • • 

neither comparative nor superlative themselves, it is not 
without reason that a place is assigned them, in the table. 

133. The practice of forming the superlative by 
-mest (from masst) is preserved in many English 
words, as: utmost &c. In Icelandic mest is never add- 
ed, but sometimes, in the adverbial comparative, meir^ 
as: naermeir, fjaermeir, sfSarmeir &c« 

134. The words in the table between brackets are 
adverbs, whose formation I was drilling to add, as some 
of them* occur often, and seem to serve as the founda- 
tion for the forms of the adjectives. 

135. Instead of -or we sometimes find -ur, ot 
(after the Icelandic) -ar; and, instead of -est, -ust and 
iiff^;,for este i% also found, in the doubtful orthography 
of the Anglo-Saxons, -iste or -yste, but these anomalies 
are of rare occurence. 

* 

Of Pronouns, 

136. This part of speech in Anglo-Saxon, as in 
other languages , has some considerable peculiarities of 
inflection. > 



Of Prononns* 

137. The' Personal Pronouns are: ^ 
l9t Person. 2nd Person, Sd Person. 



S3 



i 




Neut. 


Maso^ Fern', 


Sing. N. ic 


\^ 


hit 


he he6 


A. me (mehy mec) ]^e (^eh, ^ec) 
D. me ' fc 


hit hine hi 

him hire, hyre 


G. min 


I>in 


his 


t hire, hyre 

4 


Dual Flur. 


JhuiU Plur. 


Plur. 


U. wit ' ffo 


git ge 




hi (hig) . 


A. line us 


inc eow 




ti (hig) 


£). unc us 


inc eow 


^ 


him (heom) 


G. uncer lire (user) 


incer eower 




hira ^eora) 



io Job. 18, 17. occurs nic for ne ic. 

- - • 

138.' The forms meh dnd {»eh seldom occur, and 
are thought to be Dano-Saxon $ they ought perhaps, ll|^e 
the Icelandic mik, {»ik (Germ, mick, dich)''^ to.be use4. 
only in the accusative ; but, as the ancient forms, me, 
fie, are also used as datives, it was natural that .these, 
in like manner, should be employed in both cases. 

139. For the accusative plural we find likewise 

two other forms in poetry, namely: usih (usic), ajiid 

eowih (eowic)i also in the 2nd pers. dual incit, 

which last is given by Lye as the dual nominative, but 

that it is an accusative, is evident from the very example 

he cites: Caedm. 62^ 2; restaS incit rest yourselves," 

for res tan is a reflective verb^ when used of persons, , 

like hvile stg in Danish. 

These forms, as well as user for lire are assigned, 
evidently with injustice, to the Dano-Saxon dialect, though 'no 
traces of them are to be found in the Scandinavian tongues, 
excepting the possessive ossir our, plur. ,^ but which is only a 
rare poetical form in Old-Jcelandic , and belongs nxore strictly 
to the Teutonic languages (Germ, unaer^ Moesog. unsarti); it is 
also more analogous to the other forms of the genitive 'of these 
pronouns than lire, which might rather seem derived from tlie 
Scandinavian vor. 
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1«>« That hii l8 th« gentttre of hit,' te eyident 
from the following; word gefylS hifi dgei^e getic- 
nun go the verb filleth {completes) its own signification^ 
jm. Gram. 5. 

141. The Anglo-Saxon, like the modern English, 
has no reflectiTe pronoun of the 3d person, but uses the 
personal pronoun in its stead, as: ^aet folc hit reste 
the folk rested itself;' pd {leowas sttfdon set pdm 
gl^don and wjrmdon hig, the servants stood iy 
the firey and warmed themselves. If it be required to 
^ determine the reflectiTe signification of knj of the three 
perisons more specifically, •7lf(self, seolf) self^ is 
^ added, which is declined like an adj., both indefinitely, smz 

sittan leete ic hine him^I wotUd plmoe 

wis me sylfne. hesfde mytelf, 

and definitely, as: Se sylfa cwellere the hangman 
himse^* 

Sylf is usually added to the pers. pron. la the same 
case and gender, as: ic sylf hit eom it is 1 myself^ 
Luke 24, 30; ic swerige f>urh me sylfne / swear 
by myself Gen. 22, 16; fram me sylfum of myself , 
Joh. 5, 80; we sylfe gehyrdon we^have heard (him) 
ourselves, lb. 4, 42. ^Likewise f>li aylfi Luke 6, 42; f>e 
sylfne, lb. 12, 31; ge sylfe, Joh. 3,28; eow sylfe, 
Mark 13, 0; he aylf, Caedm. 14; 0; hine sylfne, 
Mark 15, 31. &c. Sometimes howeyer' the dative of the 
personal pronoun Is prefixed to the nominatiye of sylf, 
as: ic xom me-s^lf t6 eow I dame myself {of my 
own aiocord) to you, MIS. N. T. p. 36; At ^u {»e-self 
hit me gerehtest before thou thyself didst explain 
it tome, Boet. 5, 1; and pd circlican {^eawas him- 
^sylf {»aer getsbhte and there himself taught the ee- 
clesiastical rites, MH. N. T. p. 83. In the definite form, 
it }ia8 also the signification of the jsame, like the Ger^ 
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mBndasselbe, as: oa 8i sylfan tid, at the same time ;, 
]>69 ge him {»8et 8jlf«' Po ^e the same to them.' 

142. The PosstossiTe Pronouns are formed 
from thef genitives of the two first persons , by decli- 
ning them as indefinite adjectives. They are min, ^in, 
nilcer, :)are, incer, eower. Those in -er are^ often 
contracted, nvheti the syllable of inflection begins with a 
vowel; ^re is then, considered as if it had no e\ and 
becomes tlrum^ ures &g. ; it moreover receives no ad- 
ditional -re in the fem* so that in all cases of the fern, 
sing, it remaii^s^ unchanged. 

143. For^ure we also find among the poets user 
(us^er), which, when the regular termination begins 
with a vt>wel, or nfith r, is declined irregularly thus: 

NM;. Mase. Fern. 

Sing,' N. u«ec user user 

A. user userne usse 

D. ussuiu usse 

G, usses usse 

Plm-. N. ^ A. usse (user) 

Dl ussum 

G. ussa. 

144. The third person has lio exclusive possessive 
pronoun; we find only the genitive of the personal un- 
changed, his, hire, hira, answering to the Engl, its, 
hiSy hersiy theirs {ejus, eorum, earum, suus), hit, he, 
lie 6 being both personal and reflective. 

If it be recfuisite to determine the idea of reflection 
more precisely in his, hire, hira, then the gen. of 
sylf, or the word a gen own., must be added, wliich is 
regiilarly declined as an adjective, but only indefinitely, 
: and may be considered as a possessive to sylf, as: td 
his dgenre j^earfe to his own need. 

145. Sfn Js also sometimes used by the poets as 
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a refleclive posiessive of the 8d perfon,* which U said 
to be a Scaudiiiayian idiom, hut wlilch, with equal pro- 
habiilty, may be considered as an obsolete Germanism, tlie 
word being usiBd equally in the Teutonic & the Scandi- 
nayian tongues, and, in A. S., is so old that we find It 
in Caedmon's paraphrase: it must however be observed 
that it does not, like the German, answer to Af«, in the 
sense of ejtiSy but only in the sense of auua^ 

146, The Demotnstrative Pronouns are j^aet; 

s e , serf (f d, tV, ea) , which is also used for the article, 

and I)is, j^es, ^e68 {hoc^ hie, hac): They are thus 

declined : !' * 

Neut. Maao, Fern. Neut, Ma$e. Fern. 

Sinff. N. 'fast «e se6 ^i$ pes Je6s 

A. pat pone p4 pis pisne p'As 

AW. py p^re pise pisse 

D. pdm ps^re pisum pisse 

G. Bees psre pises - pisse - 

Plur.; N. ^ A. pA P^« 

Abl. 5fD. pdm , pisum 

O. pdra pissa . 

147. Instead of pdnci we often find paene, and 
for pdm, in both numbers, peem, alsopsbra for pdra* 
Sed is also found (like the Old-Icelaadic sj^)* in the 
masc, instead of se; but to give ped, as a nominative 
of the feminine , is an error either in the writing or 
rather in the reading, where there has stood sed h, ea, 
or he 6 she, or pe who, that; it however perfectly cor- 
responds to theFrisic thjil. We find also pan, pon^ 
in the neuter , in some adverbial expressions instead of 
pam. f>y seems justly to be received as a proper abla-' 
tivus instrumenti, as it occurs so ofteij in this charac- 
ter, even in the masc. gender, as: mid pyape with 
that oath} Inae Leg. 58. and, la the same place, in 
the dative, on \&v\ ape in that oath. lb. 
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'148. From j^is (or py s) we find, in both numbers^ 
jj^issum for pisum, and pisses for ^ises. So like- 
^se ^issere for ^isse, and ^issera for j^i^^a, 
and in* plnr. j^ebs for pis. Fronk wUch afterwards,, 
^th a distinction in signification, these and those^ 

140« The indeclinable j^ e is ' often used instead, of 
j^iet, se, se6, inall cases, bnt especially with a relative 
nignification , and, in later times, as an article. Hence 
the English article the. It is sometimes compounded 
with ^aet, and becomes ^aette, contr.for ^aetpe that 
tvhich^ or tkat conjunction (Germ., doss) ; in like man- 
ner se^^e he who^ is considered as one word, as:> ic 
wilt ^aette eall paet ic her sprece is wi$ p^num 
will an, I know that aU which I here say is against 
thy will; for|im ^e se-j^e hine for]^enc]^,^e 
1ii|» ormtfd, for he who despairs of himself is mad. 

150. f)yllic for ^ylie (IceL pvflikr) such, U 
compounded of py and Ifc, and declined as an indefi- 
nite adjjectiTe. ]>y8lic or^islic,of the same signi- 
fication, la, without doubt, of later- origin, from the Da- 

' nish deslige, 

151. Ylc (ilc) same, is declined as a regular ad- 
jective, especially when used definitely (^set ylce, se 
ylca &c.) ' 

152., From ylc is perhaps formed swylc (for 
8W&-ylc) tfucA, which has the indefinite^ declension: it 
occurs in the ablative, in this phrase: mid swylce 
hraegle he in-e6de, mid swylce gSinge he dt,. 
with such garment as he came in withy with such go 
he out. Leg. MIL pref . §. 11. 

153. The demonstrative pronoun "!» set < se, s'ei 
is also used relatively, like the English that, and is^ in' 
^neral, repeated in the sentence, so that in the first 
clause it stands as a demonstrative, and in the next. as 
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I 
srelatiTeOt as: hitan ^»t asBl^a ^SBt nine hg 

beds to call thow bl^^smgs which are none; ae mam^ 

ae {taet awifte ho^a hafaS^ie num who has th9 

gufifi (swiftest) horse. 

154. In order to vary the sentence 9 they oftea 
used ^e in the second place, as the more proper rela- 
tive, as: ^aet micele geteld pe Moises- worhte 
the large tent that Moses made; sy gebletsod se 
pe com on drihtnes naman Ihssed be he who eam& 
in the name of the Lord. j>e is also repeated, thns: pe 
^e on me belyffi hewhobelievethinme} also swylc, 
yet so that, in the second place, it is changed to tho 
adverb swylce (so as, as if , quaUter, quasi)^ as: gif 
ic haefde swylcne anweald swylce se aelmih- 
tega God has€ 6 if I had such power ae theuilmightg 
God hath; Mlc ping ongitan swylc, swylce hit 
is to understand each thing so as it is. 

155. The demonstrative adverbs swd and j^aer 

* 

are repeated in a similar manner, as: Hd clip ode 
Abeles bldd td Oode, bnton swi swd aelces 
mattnes misdseda wregap hine td Code bntan 
wordum? How did Abets blood cry to God, but so 
{^otherwise than) as each man's misdeeds accuse him to 
God, without words? ; Hespreec to him eallon prim. 
SW& fswil td dnnm. He spake to them aU three so as 
to one; baer b«r there where. When combined with* 
pronoun swd only is repeated, as the adverbial part of 
the phrase, as in swi-hwilc sw& which {^one) soever 
that; swi-hwaeSer swi which one soever, of two, 
thatz also swaeSer swi or swaeiSer alone, the rela- 
tive being not unfrequently omitted in this tongue. Thus 
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') Hence, in modem English, *the frequent ufie of that as' a 
relatwe, instead of wkkh. 
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wiao, in connexion with an adjectiTe or an adTerb;,swft 
f elfc swd as like a^i awi iange swd aa long as &e. 

156. The use of paet, se, ze6 in A^S. seems analogous 
to that of the German daa, der, die, which is, at the same time,, 
article, demonstrative and relative : but none of the other words 
are, either in German, or any other tongue, to my knowledge, 
used so decidedly Imd frequently in these several ways as in A, S« 
In Danish and Icelandic nothing of the kind is to be found; but 
in Swedish der is used both for there and U)A«r«, (i6i and ubi), 

157. ThelnterrogatiyeProi^onns are: hwset, 
(hwd) what, (who); hwylc which; hwasSer whether^ 

r 

The former is used only in the singular, and is thus 
declined: , 

Nevt. Mase, 

N. hwset hw& 

A. hwset hwone (hwaene) 

l»i I m il III i^r— — I ,1 

Ab. h^ 

• i' 

, D. hwdm (hw^xfi) 

G, ■ hwsBS I • , 

It is never nsed in connexion with a snbstantfTe, 
and with an adjective it usually governs the genitivei 
as: hwaet yfeles? what evil? It also (like the Germ, 
etwas^ was,) si§m&eB somewhat, a little^ as: hwiet lyt- 
les ^ little, 

158. Hwylc (hwelc)? which? which corresponds 
to swylCf and hwseSer? which of the two? .whether? 
follow the indefinite ,declension of adjectives. The ad- 
verb hwaeSe^e signifies, nevertheless, get. Hwylc or 
hwelc is also used indeterminately^ like the Germ. Je- 
mand^ as: butan heora hwelc eft to rihtre bdte 
gecyrre unless some of them turn again to right re-. 
pentance. 

150. Hii is the English how, in its significations 
both of quam and quomodo. Swi is nsed before a^ec* 
tives to give them a definite sense, as: hit myceH 
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hew great?; hi lange? how longf; swi'^mycel so 
great; swd lange ^o long; hii maeg m^n »quomodo 
possit homo. . 

160. , But for the purpose of maUng.. a wbole pro- 
poBition interrogatire, hwaeSer is used, in the neuter, 
like the IceLhv^t {LnLutrumj Qx*no^iQov\ as: hwae- 
Ker ge nii s^can gold on treowum? seek yenow 
{then) gold on tree^? ; hwaeSer (or hwasr) ^ti durre 
gilpan? do8t thou dare to vaunt f Its proper use is 
Iioweyer in questions consisting of two members , whe- 
ther dependent or independent of each other; in which 
case, opSe ne or ^e ne corresponds to it, in the se- 
'cond member (lite the Gr.noreQOP^^fj; Iccl. hvArt^ — 
eSa), as: Ic wille nii faran td and gesedn, 
hwseiSer hfg gefyllaiS mid weorce ^one hre&m, 
f>e me t6-com, o^$e hit sw^ nys, ^aet ic wite, 
I will now go thither, and see whether they fulfil in- 
deed the cry that came to me or (whether) it be not so, 
that I may know; sceawa hwaeSer hit stg frfnes 
^una, j^e ne sfg! see whether it be thy son's or be not! 

It is to be observed that, in dependent propositions, 
hwaeKer governs the verb in the subjunctive. The 
other interrogative expressions; viz. cwyst fnii? sayest 
thou?; w^nst pti? thinkst thou? resemble thfe nUm or 
an of the Latins, and-, like them, are to be considered 
as mere interrogative particles. 

161. The Indefinite Frpnouns are, not with- 
out reason, called also indefinite numerals:- they are the . 
folio wing :.aeghwae^ (-hwd), asghwylc, aeghwaeJSer 
tor ^ehwaet (-hwa), gehwylc, gehwaeSer, answer- 
ing to our whatever, whoever, whichever »(of two), /fo 
this class belong, also -the above noticed, swahwoet 
(swaj, swdhwylc, swahwaeiSer (swa) whatsoever, 
whosoever (that) ; which are all declined according to the < 
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last wprd in tKe oompouad 9 ^he natare of mhieb, iM 
been already explained. 

162. selc each, every; eall off; gentfh enough, 
follow the indefinite declension of adjectives, as:, on 
aelcere tfde at each time; ealra betst beat ^falL 

163. Sum some, manig (maenig) many; An one^ 
a; ffihig any; nin none, n& nig none *tphatever^ 
aenldp, aenlypig single^ lonely^ also follow the inde- 
finite declension. Sum is often fpnnd combined with 
the genitive plural of the cardinal numbers, and signifies 
about, aome, a8:-hundseofontigra snm Bome.{abput) 
70 men, Gen. 46, 27. Sume ten geir some ten years^ 
M ae n i g usually forms m a n e g a in the nom. & ace. plural. 

164. Fela much^ many, is indeclinable; but'fea- 
Vfhfew has in the dative feawum; both are also used 
as distributives with the genitive of the substantives. 

165. 'Man one (Germ, man, Fr. on) is strictly a 
noun substantive, as is also wilit or wuht a thing, 
creature, but this last admits of two peculiar augments; 
which convert it into a sort of si^bstantive pronoun, viz. 
awiht or awuht, contracted, into awht, dht aught; 
also ndnwiht, ndnwuht, by contraction, ndwht, 
ndht naught. Hence perhaps is derived the. negative 
nof, as the Germlin nu^ht is from ne-wioTit. 

» 

166. .T^e may here notice tke word hwaethwegu 
. (hwaethwega, ^r hwasthugu) aoniewhat, a little^ 

also hwaet hweguninga, or hwaet hweganungea 
idem; but which are'^rather to be regarded as adverbs, 
^thwe-ga, and hwylchugu, and hugu alone^ are 
found also with the same signi^cation. 

167. 08er, like the Icelandic annar, signifies 
both alius and aecundus, but alter {one of two) 
has its ^appropriate word, aw6ei^(at^er),^ formed like 
awht; and neuter {neither), hasliawSer or n&iSor, 
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Bke nawlit Theae, as veil as asgCer either, each of 
ttffo, are declined according to the indefinite form of 
adjectires of the 2nd Decl, JEgier is reiy. often n^d 
as an adrerb, in the signification of hwotfer: egfier 
ge — ge OS treff — of. ' 

168. OiSer, as in Icelandic, is also declined after 
the indefinite form, eren wl^en preceded by the article, 
as : ^ » B is r e s of f Atf other. The fem. sing, does not 
admit the insertion of r, bnt forms the abl. dat. & gen. 
like the ace. o«re,/" The- plur. has sometimes in th^ 
nenter o«rn br oiJra, as: oprn leit other {fresh) 
leaves, Boet. 4. 

109. The definiteNnmerals are the following, tIs., 



Cardinal Numbers. 

1 An 

2 Twdj tw^gen, tnA 

3 tre6, Jry, Jre6 

4 Feower 

5 Fif (fife) 

6 Six 

7 Seofon (syfon) 
B Eahta • 

9 Nigon (nygon) 

"10 Tyn (ten) 

11 Endlufon (eadleofan) 

12 Twelf 

13 f>reottyne 

14 Feowertyne 

15 Fiftync , 

16 Sixtyne 

17 Seofontyne ' 

18 Eahtatyne 

19 Nigontyne 

20 TVentig 
3i> I>rittig 
40 Feowertig 
£0 Fiftig 

eO Sixtig 



Ordinal Numbers^ 
part foxtaie,^ se forma, 8e6 foime 
^aet, se, secS otter 
I>»t fry dde, se (rydda, seiS (xydde 
FeiSrtte, a, e 
Fifte, a, e . 
Sixte, a, e 
Seofotte, a, e 
Eahtotte 
Nigotte 
Teo»e 
Endlyfte 
Twelfte 
i^rytteoiie 
Feow^rteotte 
Fifteotte 
Sixteotfe 
Seofonteotte 
EahtateoSe 
Nigonteotte 
Twentugotte 
(rittigotte 
Feowertigotte 
Fiftigotte 
Sixtigoife 
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Cardinai Numbers. OrdiMl NumberB, 

TD Hund-seofontig Himd-seofontigoife ' 

80 Hund-eahtatig Hund-eaHtatigotfe 

90 Hund-nigontig Hiind-nigontigoffe 

100 Hund (Hund-teontig) Himd-teontigotfe, 

110 (Huhd-endlufontig) (Hund-endlufontigoVe) 

120 Hund-twelftig (Hund-twelftigo«e). . 

1000 jiisend. ^ 

170. The Cardinal Numbera. With respect 
to their inflectioiY, which is /what chiefly concerns na 
here, Jt is to be observed, that in is declined like a re* 
gular adjectlre; in the ace. masc. sing* however we of- 
ten find s^nne instead of inne^ also the negative n sen- 
ile instead of ndnne. When it stands definitely, ine^ 
Ana, dn«, it signifies alone (8olu$)» 

171. Twi and j^red are thns declined: 

Neut* Ma»e. i Fein. Nevt. Ma»e, Fern* . 

N« ^ A. twd tw^gen tn& hre6 ]^ry ^re6 

AbL 6f Dat. tw^Un (twdem) (17m 

G. twegxa (twega) j^rb6ra 

Bd, b^gen, hi both, U also declined like tw<, 
and forms bim, begra* Instead of the neuter twi 
they said also tti, as: ^i waes ymb ii hnnd win- 
tra then it was about two hundred geare; and instead 
of bd alone, we sometimes find bdtwi^or bntu, (bnt- 
wu, bnta). 

172. Feower retains feowftr in the dative, as; 
on feower dagnm in four day9^ OrOs. p. 22, but, in 
the genitive, it forms feower a. 

Vit and six are sometimes found in the genitive 
with a, in ^issa fffa one oftheiejtve, Boet. 88, 8; 
syxa sum some sis. Ores. p. 28. 

From seofon we find a genitive seofona, and 
also another nominative seofone^ when used absolutely, 
as: ealle seofone all seven* 
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TO. Eafctt, nfgon, endlnfon ire, as far as I 
hare obserred , indeclinable , as are also the componnds 
in "tyne. From tyn we find also nom. & acc« tyne 
and abl. & dat. tynnm, used absolutely. 

174b Twelf) when used absolutely, has twelfe 
in nom. it has also regularly twelfum and twelfa, 
in dat. & gen. as: an of pam twelfum^, dn j^ara 
twvlfa 'one of the twelve; but, when the subst. follows, 
it remains unchanged, as: mid hys twelf leorning-i 
cnihtiim mth his twehe disciples; pdra twelf apo^ 
stoia naman the names of the twelve apostles. 

17& Twentig, and the other tens in -tig are 
^dinaliile, yet without any variation of gender, -^tig^ 
"tigum^ -tigra. In the nominative and acchsativey 
these tens* are' used boUi as nouns governing a genitive^ 
and as adjectives < agreeing in case with the substantive; 
but, in the dat. and gen., they appear to be used as 
{Adjectives only, as: twentig gedra twenty years; 
^ryttig scillingas (and scillinga) thirty shillings; 
twentigum wintrum, j^riitigum ^tts&ndum, 
hundteontigra manna. -• 

176. The word Jiund, whi^h is placed before the 
tens after six tig, answers to the Moesog* affixed particle 
tehund,' or hund, and to the 6f. -^orta^ Lat. -ginta. It 
is sometimes omitted ^hen the subst. hund im hundred 
precedes, as: and^S'cipa dn hund and eahtatig and 
of ships one hundred and eighty, 

177. Hundred and ^ lis end are declined Ske 
neuters of the 8<1 DecL, and hund like those of the 2ud, 
but this last seldom occurs, except in the nom. & ace. 

178. When the units are combined with ihe tens, 
they are placed first, with an^, as: iln and twentig 
21; six and fiftig 56 &c«,^ but after the word hun- 
dred, ||^the smaller number is last, and the substantive 
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repeated, for if - the xSmaller number were set first « it 
would denotes mnltiplication , as: An hnnd wintra ' 
and |»rittig wintra ISOyear^; h-undteonti^; win- 
tra and feofon and Xh wintra 141 years f feo-* 
wer Iiund wintra and ^rittig wintra 430 years j 
^re6 hand manna and eahtatyne men &IS men* 
Instead of twi liund, we find also t6 hand. The 
others are simply thus; ('red hv^nd, fif hund, twi 
Bi&sendo &c. 

179. The Ordinal Numbers, with thfs exeep- 
tion of o8er , follow the definite declension of adjectives^ 
.OiSer, like the Icelandic annar, has always the inde* 
Anite form, whether with, or without, the artifeld. 

180. The termination from twelfte to twentugoffe 

viz* 'teo&e, seems sometimes , at least by Lye and other Gram- 
xnarians, to be confoimded with that which is used from t w e n- 
tugotfe onward, namely -tigoti'e, for ^reotteogotf e, f eo- 
•werteogotfe ^c, cannot well be other than a variation of ^ 
]^rittigoilieyfeowertigo<(e ^c, although given as thirteenth, 
fourteenth ^c Sometimes the places, themselves quoted by Lye 
exhibit the correct form only, for instance; all those quoted 
under f eowerteogeS, exhibit only f eowerteoi(e; but in 
other places, where this doubtful termination may really be found, 
I am inclined to regard it as an error, crept in, sometimes in 
transcribing the Roman numerals verbally, and sometimes from 
other causes $ since such an ambiguity seems too absurd to be 
tolerated in any tongue: I have therefore given only the une- 
quivocal forms.. 

181. From hnnd, hundred, ^lisend no ordi- 
nals are formed, they heing all nouns substantive. 

182. When units are added^to the tens, they are 
either set first with and, as cardinal, or last, as ordi- 
nal numbers, Ex. ^n and twentug^iSe twenty-first; 
fff and twentugofie twenty-fifth; or Jy twenti'g- 
i^an daege and ^y fedrj^an Septembris the 2i^h 
Sept. 

(5) 
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18S. Healf half follows the indefinite deciensioif 
of adjectives , and , as in German &c. , is placed afler 
the ordinal, which it. diminishes hyhalfy as: o^er healf 
hnnd biseopa WbBiskops; ^rydde healf two and 
a half. 

184. From the numerals are formed other numeri- 
cal expressions, tiz. MultiplicatiTes , ending in feald 

« 

fold, and declinable as adjectiTes, as: dnfeald single; 
twifeald double, twofold; ^ryfeald, feowerfeald, 
hnndseofohtigfeald; manigfeald iitoftf/bM. From, 
, these again are formed, 1) adverbs in -lice^ as tvri- 
fealdlice doubly: 2) nouns in -heSy as twifeald- 
n e s duplicitas : 3) verbs, by changing -feald, into -fyl-- 
dan, as: twifyldan to double* 

185. Si 5 a journey, time^ is, in the abl. sing, 
(sit^e), added /to the ordinal numbers, like tho English 
time, as ^riddan siiSe the third time; sume stSe a 
certain time. In the abl. plur. (sitSum, sitSon, si- 
ban), it is added to the cardinal numbers, in tlie same 
signification, as: feower siSon, Hi si^on, eahta 
sibon, hundseofontig siiSon &c. llie three first 
numbers have however a distinct form to express the 
same idea, viz. sbne once; twywa (tuwa) twice; pri- 
wa thrice. 

K 

186. The Distributives are expressed by repeating 
the cardinal numbers, as: seofon and seofon sep- 
tem. Hi and fif &c. 

187. For Numerical Signs, the Anglo-Saxons used 
the capitals I, V, X,/L, C, D, M, in the same manner 
as the Romans. 
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188* Thlii'pfeTl <yf speech, as in the other Tentonie 
languages, has no passiTe Infleotioii, which must there^ 
forre be snpplited hy th6 hdp of auxiliaries. It, has the 
ustiar' modes, ti2. the IndicatlTe,' the sufoJunctiTe,' the 
imperative, and'flie infinitive ^ also; a gerund and two 
participles; • • •* • 

.189. ^As'tn- all the other Gothic- tongues, there are 
in A. S. two 'orders of verbs , corresponding to the two 
Orders* of'* nonns-^BiAstantive; viz. the simple, and the 
implex. -In the sitiiple, the iniperfect consists of wore 
than one syllable, and ends in de or te, the participle 
passive* jn J or t: 'fn^Hie complex order, the impeifeet 
Is a monosyllable, with a change of vowel, and the p^ft. 
pass;*ehdti in en oiiL' ^ 

190. ^A^tording to the nature of the inipeif eiet, thfe 
first order* is divided '^ibto three classes, forming ioge* 
tlHieir one tenjngatfoni^ ' 

" ' Tlie second wder contains two^^onjagations^ each 
i^ksisting of three eMses. 

' 191. "-The first order may be considered as 
t^titaining pure or open verbs, answering to the Greek in 
ao/, foiandocu, also tb the Latin regulars in drey 4rey ire* 
though their vower'ls'not so manifest in the Gothic 
tongues as in the Phrygian : in Moesogothic however it iis 
much more apparent than in A. S., yet in the latter), it 
is easy to distinguish their mutual difference,' some form- 
ing the imperf. in -^de, as: sceawian to look, -sf^ea* 
wode, others in "de'or -te only, as: hsblan to heal, 
hcblde; m^tanto m^^f, m^tte, and others again in 
-de or 'te^ with a change of vowel in the preceding sa- 
lable, as: tellan to count, tell^ tealde; j^eccan to 
cover, that A, ^eahte. It is eas/to perceive that the 

(5») 
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differeiice between die endii^ de ^d te is no^ esien* 
tial, but depends solely on tbe hsTdness or softness of 
ihe precedUg eMsoftant, as in loeluidic: but the other 
diffetence is essential:, and of spch a i^atare as. to. pre- 
scribe .the subdivisfon of these verbs into three classeSf 
anBwering precise)^: to. the three IcelaAdic ^sse the Swe- 
dMi Edit, of of my IceL Gram.) as ireQ 9fi to the Mce- 
sogothic, in Zahn ; so that the l>t in A. 8. if the 8d ia 
'Zahn, (spillon), the 2Bd corresponds* to his Ist (ha* 
ban), and the 3d to his Z^^ (sokjan). 

102. The Second Order pontains all the' im- 
pure, or close, verbs. Here it is not the characteristic 
letteir, but the vowel <^f the first syllable, that forms the 
gronnd. of die subdivision in the, Q^thi^ tongues,, which 
in this, feature differ widely ^{r(|n|^|ibe Phrygian langua- 
ges^); for instance, sfgan to f^n^ §H^» has 4n the 
imperf. s&h, plur^^ sigpn, bu^rfl'^dgan- /o_)If hafl( 
fle^hf pl« flu-g-on, though the i characteristic (g) is 
the same in both. Again, bindaur to bind has band, 
bundon, but stsndan to <8t^n4'bf^ stdd, stddon, 
though with the same characteristic X^) $ whereas wiTii^ 
tan to write forms writ, writan,* and arisen to 
afi$e^ aras,. arisen, likcsig^n,, though with diffe- 
rent, characteristics* {t^ s and g) \ .because the vowel of 
the chief syllable is the same in all 1.(4).. Itjs not re* 
quisite that the vowel be exactly the same, for instance; 
liipan to shut, imp. ledc, pL luicon, p. p. locen, 
and le<Sgan to lie {mentiri)^ img^ IfQ^g, lugon, p. p. 
logen ,are conjugated precisely alULj^ although they have 
.different vowek (21 and ed); they are therefore not classed 
etdasiVely according to the vowel of the 1st person, or 

*) In Latin the close or impure, as well as the open or pure 
Terbs, are inflected indiscriminately according to their cha- 
racteristic : thus Itsdo, resembles ludo, and lingo^ jungo. 
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of tlie Jnflnitif e , whicli ^ in thk order , is always Ilia 
aamet but more especially according to that which they re- 
ceive, through the change of Towel, in the imperfect, 
and participle passire. 

103* The Towel, which this order of verbs receives 
in the imperfect singular, though, in many cases, preserved 
in the plural of the imperfect, and in the imperfect sub- 
junctive, yet often undergoes a change in the 2nd pers. 
sing, and in the whole plur. of the imperfect, also in 
the imp- subj. This mutability of the vowel of the im- 
perfect renders it expedient to subdivide the order into 
two conjugations, each containing three classes, accor- 
ding to the changes suffered by the vowel, viz. 

The Second Conjugation has in the imperfect indi- 
cative and subjunctive of the 

1st Class ce, as: ic trede, imperfect ic trsd; 
2d Class e, as: ic Isbte, impei'fect io let; 
3d Class d, as: ic grafe, imperfect ic grdf. 

The Third Conjugation has in the 1st and' Sd pers« 
sing. , imp. of the 

1st Class Oy which in the 2nd pers. sing., in the plur., and 
in the imp. subj. is changed into 2^, as : i c b i n d e, 
imp. ic band, 2nd pers. ^u bunde, pi. bun- 
don; subj. bunde. 

2nd Class d, which, in the above forms, is changed into i, 
as: ic bfte, imp. ic bat, 2nd pers. [>ii bite, 
pi. biton, subj. bite. 

3d Class edy which in the same forms is changed into u, 
as: ic bedde, imp. ic bedd, ^li bude &c. 

194. It is evident that these two conjugations correspond 
as accurately ds the first to the Icelandic, the Frisic, the 
McBsogothic in Zahn, and even to the German classes, consi- 
dered by Adeluug as irregular;^ although the distribution and 
order of the classes, in these authors, disagree a little from the 
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lu^rangentettt here adopted: foK instance, ic trede annrexs to 
the 1st in Adelung, ich gehe^ but to the 3d in Zahn, giba; ie 
laete to the 2nd in Adelung, ich Uute; ic grafe to the 5th 
in Adelung, ich grahe^ but to the 2d in Zahn, grdba; ic bin- 
de is by Adelung comprehended under the 1st, as he has not 
considered it a^y essential difference that ink trtte has a long jip 
{frdt)j in the imp., but ieh binde a short one, (band): in Zahn, 
it is the 4th 9 binda^ as here) ic bite corresponds to the 3d 
in Adelung, ich greife, to the 1st in Zahn^ greipa\ ic be6de 
is the 4th in Adelung, ich biege, the 5th in Zahn, biuga» 

In the other Gothic^ dialects , where the same classes arc 
more or less clearly distinguishable, other divisions have been 
proposed, but to arrange these words according to other cha- 
racteristics, as the similarity of the vowel of the part, pass, and 
the imperfect, or the like, is to bring them into a very per- 
verse order, whereby tlie most unlike enter into the same class. 

195. We shall now proceed to give a synopsis of 
the chief tenses of the regular verbs. 

First Order: 
IH Conjugation. 

, Pres. hap. 

1st Glass ic macige macode 

2nd — - hyre hyrdc 

3d — - wyrcc worhte 

Second Ord e.r. 
'2nd Conjugation. 

1st Glass ic brece braec 

2nd — - laete let 

3d ^- - fare for 

3d Conjugation. 

fa lid, 2 p. fimde 
drdf — drife 
bad — bude 



Parh>ptU8. 
maeod 
hyred 
(ge)worht«> 



brocen 

leeten 

faren. 



1st Glass ic finde 
2nd — . drlfe 
34i _ . bedde 



funden 

drifen 

bodcn. 



First Order. 

]^irst Conjugation. 
196. As paradigms of the tliree classes of this con- 
jugation we shall take lufian to love, baernan to bum 
(jirere) and syllan to give, sell. " 
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Pr9». Sing. 1. lufige 

2. lufast 

3. lufaft 
Plur. 1. 2. 3. lufia* 

* lufige 
Imp, Sing. 1. lufode 

2. lufodest 

3. lufode 



Ut Class 2d Class. 

Indicative Mode. 

baerne 



\ 



baernst 

bsrnft. 

bsemai( 

6f bsetne 

bsemde 

baemdest 

bsrnde 



} 



Plur. 1. 2. 3. lufodon (-edou) baerndon 



baBme 
bsBruon (an) 



Subjunctive Mode, 

Pres. ^ y 

Sing. 1. 2» 3. lufige 

Plur. 1. 2. 3. lufion (an) 

Imp, 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. lufode baemde 

Plur* 1. 2. 3. lufodon (edon) baerndon 

Imperative Mode. 



Sing. 2. lufa 
Plur. 2. lufiatJ -i . 
* lufige / 



baern 
baernatf 
4f baerne 



} 



Infinitive Mode. 

Pres. lufian baeman 

Gerund (t6) lufigenne baernenne 

Part. act. ^ufigende baernende 

Part. pass. (ge-)lufod ' basrned 



3d Class, 



sylle 
sylst 
syl5 - 
sylla6 ^ 
^ sylle f 
sealde 
sealdest 
sealde 
sealdon 



I 



sylle 
sylloii • 

sealde 
sealdon 



syle 
syllaS 
^ sylle 



} 



<" 



syllan 

syllanne (enne) 
sylleude 
seald. 



197. The two terminations of tlie phiral indicative 
and imperative are thus distinguished: the first form in 
-ab is used when the pronoun, as subject, .precedes or is 
omitted; but the other form in e when the pronoun im- 
mediately follows, as: bringaS pa fixas bring the 
fisheSy Job. 21, 10; gaiS hider and etaS come hither 
andeat^ Ib.21,12; cweSe ge hasbbe ge sutollT num 
quid obsonii habetis? lb. 21, 6. . 
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First 


Cla$$. 




198. 


As lufif 


;e are also conjugated: 


J?r€B^ indie 


. Infin. 


Jmperf, 


Part. poiB. 




jj^eowige 


peowian 


(eowode 


gej^eowod 


8€rV€j 


dypige 


dypian 


clypode 


geclypod 


ery, call, - 


hAlgige 


hdlgian 


Mlgode 


gebAlgod 


eonsecrate, hallvw. 


xnacige 


xnacian 


macode 


gemacod 


make, . 


eardige 


eardian 


eardode 

1 


geeardod 


dwell. 


laKige 


laitian 


laifpde 


gelatfod 


invite. 


fiilige 


fiilian 


fdlode 


gefdiod 


rot. 


^ullige 


fullian 


fuUode 


gefullod 


baptise^ 


wunige 


wunian 


wuuoHe 


gewunod 


dwell. 


getimbrige getimbrian 


-rode 


-rod 


build. 


ne6sige 


,ne68ian 


ne(Ssode 


gene6sod 


9P9» 


bletsige 


bletsian 


bletsode 


gebletsod 


blese* 



109. To tte first class belong all those in --tan; 
these are, for the most part, derived from substantives 
or from adjectives, and are seldom original or - primitive 
words; likewise all derivatives in -sian, as: rfcsian to 
govern; gitsian to desire; ,in -gian, as: sjiigian to 
sin; myngian to admonish; and in -sumian, as: ge* 
hyrsumian to obey; gesibsumian to reconcile. 

200. This class, bodi in A. S. and the kindred 
tongues is very regular: the 1st person singular present 
ends always in ige, for ie (which might be pronounced 
ye"), A9: scenwige I look (pron. scea-wi-ye): this^is 
inserted, according to a rule of orthography (18), whenever 
I is followed by e in distinct syllables, it is even found 
before a, either alone, or with e (for y conson.), as: 
sceawigaii, sceawigean which are however super* 
fluous and incorrect ways of writing sceawian. 

201. ' Notwithstanding that the vowel of the present is, 
f6r the most part i, and of the imperfect .o, yet it appears, by 
comparison with the Icelandic, that this is strictly the A-class 
'n A. S.^ for the A.S. hatian corresponds to the IceL hata 
to bate; somnian (samaian) to samna, safna to gsr 
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tiler; taliftB, to tala io $peak;- genjfStritmf to ni^rB to 
condemn^ insult. The reason of this change of a into t was comply 
to ayoid the terminations a-e, a-auj a-g^, which in Icelandic 
is done by rejeoting one of the vowels: but that a becomes o 
in the imperfect, is only because it has the open sound, which 
the Danes and Swedes express by if. That this o in the plur. 
often changes to e {edon)y as: icsceawode, we sceawe- 
don, is perfectly analogous with what has been already re- 
marked (respecting hedfod, wundor, ealdor, heofon^ 
and the terminations -or and -oat in the comparison of adjec- 
tives); namely that o in a final syllable is either changed into 
e; or disappears altogether, when the word is increased, but in. 
the present case it cannot disappear, as the 1st aild 2nd classes 
would then be confounded* In the 2nd and 3d pers. pres. indie., 
and in the imperative, we have the original vowel a, as: ced- 
rast curat, ce draft curat , ne cedra |kii noli curare (quasi, 
ne curato) ; ^olast, {>olatf rai^ff, raA^; pola (^d) rala(ov)t 
bora^t, boraft for as, for at, borest, hpres, 

202. Somd verbs in -ian us)ially form their imperfect in 
-ede, and part. pass, in -ed. Dr. Grimm considers them as a se- 
parate class, which is just, with respect to the upper Teutonic 
languages, but I doubt whether in A. S. they are sufficiently nu- 
merous, or so regular and so decidedly distinguished from those 
forming -ode and -od, as to justify this arrangement, for instance: 
seglian to sail, imp. seglede, Oros. p. 22. 6is;'but seglo- 
de, lb. 25. bis; erian to plough^ imp. erede, Oros. p. 23, 
but p. p* geerOd, Mlf. Gr. p. 19; gefremiaa to perform, 
imp. gefremode, Gen, 2, 2* gefremede, Bed. 4, 25* 

Second Class. 

Bcted : 

betray, 

expel, 

accuse, 

instruct, 

divide, 

deem, 

imaginiy weeum 

,204. To tbe 2ad class bdong transitive verbs derived 
from IntransitiveB of vthe 2ad or 8d eonjugation, as: fyl* 



203. 


Like b SB rue are also 


iuflectec 


belaewe 


belsewan 


^ beldewde 


belswed 


adraefe 


adraefan 


adraefde 


adr«efed 


wr^ge 


wr^gan 


wr^gde 


gewr^ged 


laere 


Iseran 


Iserde 


gelaered 


toddle 


todsplan 


todaelde 


todceled 


d^me 


d^man 


d^mde 


ged^med, 


w6ne 


w^nan 


w^nde 


w^ned 
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Ian to fell, from feallan to fall; drencan or dren* 
cean to give to drink, drench, from drincan to drink; 
bstan to bridle, from bitan to bite; weccan to awa- 
ken (actiTe), from waecan to wake (neuter); also most 
of those deriTed from nonns or adjeetiTes, not baring 
t' for their characteristic (for those having t belong to the 
1st class), as : r sb p a n f o bind with cords, from r d p rope ; 
rihtan to correct, from riht right; gelyfan to be- 
lieve, from geledfa belief; fyllan to fill, from full 
full; geb^tan to amend, from h6t reparation. 

205* In this class it is necessary to observe whether 
the characteristic is a hard or a soft consonant; in the 
latter case it forms -de.ia the imperfect, and ^ed in the 
part, pass., in the former, -te in the imp. and -t in the 
part, pi^ss. The soft consonants are i/, t, f, w, g, also 
I, m, n, r, s ; the hard are t, p, c, A, s, and e after ano- 
ther consonant, as: 

alyse alysan alysde alysed redeem, 

amyrre amyrran amyrde amyrred waste, 

mete xn^tan m^te (ge)m^t meety 

^yPP^ \ dyppan dypte dypt dip, 

206. If the consonant be double, one is always re- 
jected, when another consonant follows, as: spillan, 
spilst, spilth, spilde. 

207, Where it would sound too harsh to add -st or 
-S to the root of the word, an e is inserted in the present, 
as : n e m n a n to name, nemnest, nemneS; but this 
epenthesis never takes place in the imperfect, as it would 
create confusion between the 1st and 2nd classes: in 
^is word, the imp. is nemde and the part. pass, nem- 
n e d. Those in -tan, -fSan (rpon^ receive no additional 9, 
as: gr^tan to greet, salute^ he gr^t he salutes; cy- 
tan to make known, he cy5 he makes known; but in 
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fhe imp. gtitie^ cylide (oySde) and in fbe partb 
pass, gegr^t, cySed. Those in ,-ifa;i have -f«f in the 
2nd perg* pres. i, in the 8d person usuallj -t only ; yet we 
sometimes find also -dest, -dei^ as: l»dan to lead, |^4 
lebtst, he Isbt or ledest, leedeS; sendan,,fo 
send, l^u s^ntst, he sent, or sendest^ sendeiS (in 
Imp. Isdde, sende', in p. p. labded or Isbd and 
send): so also scrydan induere, scryt, scr^dde, 
scry d (scrydd), or scryded, pi. scrydde; f ^dan 
to feed, and the like* 

208. Those In -tan and ^dan with a consonant pre- 
ceding, admit nb additional f or c? in the imperfect, as : 
plihtan ta expose to danger, plihte; settan to set, 
sette; sendan to send, sende sent; andwyrdan te 
answer y andwyrde answered; ahreddan to liberate, 
ahreMe liberated. Those with c or cc change it into 
h hefore f, as: nedlaecean to approach^ ne^lashte; 
r e c c an to care for, reck, r eh t e. 

200. Those in -san generally take t for 5 in the 
3d pers., as: rsbsan to rush, rabst, imp. rebsde, part, 
pass* :^sesed; alyst he redeems &c, 

210. Some, hoth of this and of the following classes, 

with a double consonant as characteristic, answer to the 

* 

Icelandic in ja after a single consonant , and in the im- 
perative, take only a single characteristic letter^ but with 
the addition of&, as: settan (IceL setja), imperat. 
sete set; so also lecgan to lay, (lede, geled), imp*, 
lege. Which seems to shew that the Icelandic form is 
the original. Most of these belong to the 3d class, as: 
8 e eg an to sag, imperat. sege; or to the 2nd conjuga- 
tion, as: licgan to lie, imperat. lige; biddan to ask^ 
bide; hebban to lift, heave, hefe. 

211. Some follow both the 1st and 2nd classes, as: 
leefian and lybban (libban) to live; hogian and 
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hjegnn to thmkf folgian and fyltgan (or fjli-- 

gean) to follow; but the forms according to the 2nd 

class are more nsnal in those persons, which in the 1st 

class change a into f, as: 

Indie, pres. ic lybbe SaHf. pret. lyUie £i/* lybban 

. pii leoHnst \ . lybbon Oer. l^benne 

he leofiaS imp. leofode Fort, lybbende 

we, ge, hi lybbatf leof odon (edon) (ge)leofod 

imp. leofode-st. Jmperat. leofa 

leofodon (-edon) lybbaS. 

Instead of leofast and the forms thereto belong- 
ing we also find lyfast, imp. lyfode, and in the 
part. pres. lifiende, ^Ifr. de Vet* Test. p. 3. In Ice- 
landic ek lifi has in the part, pass., or, more cor- 
rectly, in the snpine lifat. 

, 212. Still more irregular are the foUomng: 

ic gi, he g^, ^ gin, ^ ^^ r giUi, impcr. gd ^ 

- gange, we gdtf, / gangan,/ * l gangen — gang 

ic d6. he d^ i 

,^ > ddn, dyde, dydon, ged6n — d6 do, 

(ic biie, he bytf) biian, bi&de, biidon, gebiin, cultivate. 

213. Care must be taken not to confound those in 
-ean (i. e. yan) with those in -ian (t-an) ; i being a fixed, 
essential vowel, standing for a, but e an unessential 
substitute for y consonant, wnich, in the variable ortho- 
graphy of the Anglo-Saxons, is inserted at random after 
cand^y as: weccan or weccean.^o awaken^ reccan 
orreccean to discourse^ colloquu None of those in 
-^an belong to the 1st class, but all those in -tan belong 
to it, as: wacian to watch, vigilare^ pluccian ^o 
pluck (198. 199.). 

Third Class. 

214. This class comprises especially the verbs con- 
tained in the following list. 
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•n 


Pre /»<f. ftnper. 


l«f. 


Imperf. 


Part, pan 




Ic telle 


tele 


tellan 


tealde 


gcteald 


count, tell. 


stelle 


(stele) 


ilellan 


stealde 


gesteald 


hap. 


cvrelle 


cwele 


cvrellaii 


cwealde 


gecweald 


kill. 


gedvteUe 


gedwellan gedwealde gedweald 


mhUad, 


fecce 


fece 


J>eccaii 


teahte 


gefeaht 


cover, thatch. 






reccan 


reabta 


gereaht 


care about. 


secge 


sege 


secgan 


aedc 


gesa^dl 
saga S 


lay. 


3, segB 


or sas«i(, 


imperat. 


sege or 


lecge 


kge 


lecgan 


lede 


gekd 


%, 


bjcge 


byge bycgan 
: bjge, Joh; 13, 29. 


bdbte 


gebdht 1 


hug, 




Bice 


iic 


stean 


sdbte 


gesiht 


seek. 


rice 


rio 


recall 


rdbte 


gerdht 


care for, reck. 


wyrce 


wyrc 


wjTcan 


worhtB 


geworht 


u>ork. 


brioge 


bring 


bringan 


brdhte 


gebrdbt 


bring, 


fence 


],enc 


Jiencan 


fdhte 


gefdht 


think. 


3.1.incfi 


, pi. tinea*., l^incai 


1, JxUite, 


, {g.|,ul.t) , 





Job. 8, 53. Boet. p. 11. Boet. p, 32. Pent. pref. / '"""- 

215. Its part. pass, is always contracted, whether 
the characteristic letter requires the teTmiitation (/ or t, 
as: gedwellaii to mislead, gedweald; bycgan to 
buy, boht; secgau loses its g before d, and forms 
sxde, aaedoniu the imp. and said in the part. pass, 
although saegde, saegd, may likewise be found. 

216. Habban to have is conjugated almost like 
lybban, but is more irregular; as it serves for an 
auxiliary, 1 shall give it entire. 

hdicatiee. Subjunctive, Infinitive. 

. ic habbe (hsebbe) Prea, habbe (hsbbe) Pres. habbnn 
Jill bfefst (bafast) pi. habbon (-an) Ger. habbenna 



I 



he hte&i < 


^lafaii) Imp. 


. hiefde 


Part. 




,'ge, bi babbaft 


Oiafiflfl) 


biefdon 


P.P. 


bEcfd (^ 


habb? V 


ve 5|'c. Impel 


'. hafa 




liarfcd.) 


Imp. hEBfde-s 


t 


habbafl 1 
SC babbegej 




Bed. 3, 2. 


Fl. liEEfdon 




iA 
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Thvs alio mbban fo have not: 

Indie. Subj, haperoL 

Fres. ic nab^' Su^g* naebbe iui£& 

^d naefst PInr. naebbon (-en) aabbaV ^ 

he nmBi Imp. naefde ^ nabbe ge^ 

'We, ge, hi nabbatf, % pl« naefdon 
. • - - or nabbe, naBbbej 

Care must be taken not to confound h abb an wifli 
hebban (h6f) to lift jsc, which belongs to the 2nd 
Conjugation 3d Class. 

217.' WiUan to mil, and nyllan^o will nqt, ore 
thus conjugated; 



indie. 


. SubJ, 


Pres. ic vrilla 


Pres. wille 


I>ii wilt 


pL willon (-en) 


he wile 


Imp. wolde 


we, ge, hi ,willa5 "i 
wiUe we Sfc) 


pL woldon 


Infinit. 


Imp. wolde-st 


willah 


pi. woldon. 


part, willende 


Indie, 


Subj. 


Pres, ic nelle 


nelle (uylle) 


pii neit 


nyllan (nyllon) 


he hele (nyle) 


Imperat. 


we, ge, hi nellaK (nylla«) 


nelle J>ti 


nelle we 5fc. 


Inflnit, 


Imp. nolde-st 


nyllan. 


pi, noldon 





218. Some irregular verbs not only chapge the vowel 
in the imperfect, but in the present likewise, which it 
mbnosyllabic, and greatly resembles the imp. of the 2nd 

m 

and 3d Conjugations. These verbs might be considered 
as a distinct class, but as the number of them, in any 
of the Gothic tongues, does not perhaps exceed ten or 
twelve, and as they mutually differ from each other, it 
seems most advisable to regard them as anomalous ; they 
are the following : 
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Ic, he caxii (S. cunne or oAnst), pL' cimnoii, Jhif, ciinium, eoMe^ 

CU06U, part* paas^ 9n9 know.' 
Aa, (^^uime) y pl^ wanon^ Itif, uxinan, utfe, v^n give, bestow* 

Also ic ^eany we geuDnon, geunnan, geutfe, part» pasi. 

geunnen. 
treman, ^oh. 16, 21'. (2. 'gemanst, Boet. p/ 118.) y pU geutunon, 

gemunan, gentundey gemundoA rememl>er. 
Sceal, (2. scealt), sculoiiy (sceolon), PK^* Subj, fioyle'^ unpf 

scedidfij sceoldoxi' »hall, should. . 
pear^ (2., dearst, Beaw. 42), durron, SubJ, durre, dorste, dorston, 

dare, 
l>earf, (fearft, Bofet. pi 8. or Jurfej Gram. JEMt. p. 5.), pnrfon, 

SubJ. yxtiey'^ofitiiy Itoi-ftOkf. need, i^o liepeaif , bef>urfoA ^e. 
De^ dugon, X^f. dT3(ga»^: dohj«^ Boet. pil^Sb ]^w.,42fyr]^ili 

dohtcst, Deut. 15, 11., dohton, Boet. p. 40. (not dUhte) 

helpj be good for, (Jceh d.ugi). ^^ x 

Maeg, (2. miht, Joh;'id, 36.), m^gon, (not mdgon)^ SubJ. maige 

(mage), mihte, mihton or i^eaHte. meahton, may, might. 
All, (2. Age) , agon, SubJ. dge, dgan, dhte, ^ton possess, awn. 

Also the' negative nih, ^Ifr.'Gramm. 2. j he ndh, J[oh. 10, 

12*, |rf..nigoiL d; SubJ. jaAge, Wilk. Legg. AS. p.. 160;, 

ndhte, ndhtest^ ndhton / do not postet». 
WAt, (2. wdst), witon, "vrite, witan, wiste, wiston, supine wi- 

tod know. Likewise the negative nit, (2.'ndst), nyton, 

nyte, nytan, nyste, nystest or nestest, Boet. 5, 3. nyston; 
M6t, (2. m^stV, mdton, m<Ste, mdste, m6ston must. 

1K19.. The termltiation of the pres. pltir. -on is 
usually f changed to e, when the pronoun follows imme- 
diately, as: ni& mage we eow seegan now we may 
say to you. 8ermo de Antichr. 1. wite ge? know {un-- 
derstand) ye7 Joh* 18, 12. u^tfe wife nA mw we do not 
know. Oros. 115. 

a2(K Jt'he Imperfect is inflected in the<fa4ttal man- 
ner, as: cut3e, cuSest, pL* CuSoh; and th^ imperf. 
subj. is always like the indicative, eicepting in the 2ad 
pers. sing, which does not admit -st. 

2X1. Most of'these verbs are used as auxiliaries, and 
some are defective^ at least t have not been able to find 
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seeal and mi t In the inlliiitlVe, wUoli 1$ dse like the 
plvr. of the preient, only wtth a difference of terming 
tion, an: cnnaan, nnnaii, magan, dgan &c. Most 
of them 'seem also to want the part, pass.; can has en 5, 
§ecui; an or gean, gennnen: ih, igen^ and wit 
witen, Lnke 12, 2., hnt these are rather to be consi- 
dered as adjectiTes. . . 

222. From witan we find also, in the imperfect, 
wisse (Icel. Tissi);,the infinitive is witan, i6 wi- 
tanne; witende. Gen. 8, 5. .Thejmperatiire wite ia 
in nse^ pL witaS^ (witege). We also And nytende 
(or nitonde) not knowing, Nnm. 22^ 94. - 

r 

Second Order. 

General Semarls. 

223. The Second Order changes the vowel of the 
.2Ad and 3d pers. sing, pres;, as in German, and shortens 
the terminations into -at and -i, bnt never in the 1st, as 
in Icelandic: we mnst therefore seelL the primitive form 
in the 1'^ person, as : 

^ tore tyrst tyrtf (tear) 

Lat. tero itrU - terit. 

In these persons, long a is changed into <e; short a 
into e (or ^); e as well as short ea and u into y (or t 
tenue) ; ii or e6 into "^ (or hard i) ; 6 intp 4* The ter- 
minations e$t, €^ are also to be fonnd wUhont a change 
of vowel, as: ic stande, ^u stenst, or standest, 
. he sten,t,' or standeS^ which is pn>bably a remnant 
of the varions primitive dialects. 

224. With respect to the characteristic letters, d, S, 
ty 8y the same mles are valid here, which are given for 
the 2nd Class of the 1st Order (207. 909), as: ic ete, 
^u ytst, he yt; ic vide, he rft, ride^i; ic ewe- 
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Be, j^ii tw-jnij he cwyS; ic cedse, ]ft cyst, he 
cyat. 

225. tu the imperfect, the 2iid person singnlar ends 
in 6, and the chief syllable has the same vowel as the 
plnra^, and imp. snhj., as: ic fand, {iiii funde, ic 
a't, l^ii »te &c. Sometimes -«f is added, as: fnndest, 
but that is rare «nd incorrect. 

226. The imperative ends, as in the 1st Conj. 2nd 
& 8d Classes, in the characteristic, or last consonant, 
except, when^this is double, and answers to the Icelan- 
dic form with a single consonant and j, for, in that case, 
the imperative terminate^ in the single consonant, fol- 
lowed by e, as: gyfan to give, imper.'gyf; but sit- 
tan to sit, (Icel. sitja), imper. site; hebban to lift, 
faiae (Icel. hefja), imper. hefe: but there seems to be 
no change of vowel here, as in German, althbugli it takes^ 
place in the present, as: cum come, he cymt3; cwe$ 
say, he cwyi3; sHp sleep, he sl^pS: yet we find 
slyh strike^ from sleiLn; and syh see^ from seon. 

227. Monosyllables terminating in a vowel take an 
h after it, and those in g generally change the g intov 
ft, when it concludes t|)e word , as is usual in similar 
cases, throughout the language, as: |iwe^n (I.^v^) 
to wash, impeh j^wedh, imperf. |^w6h; lean (kel. 
14) to reproach, subj. pres. ledh, imperf. .1 oh, pK lo- 
gon; stigan to mount, imperf. stilh; cf. dugan to 
he good for, pres. deih &c. (218.) 

Second Conjugation. 

228. As paradigms of the three classes contained 
in this conjugation, we shall take etaii ^o ea^; Iffitan 
to M; faran to go. 

(«) 
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Verbs. 



ist Class. 


2nd Class. 


^Class^ 


• 


, 


Indicatif>e Mode. 




• 


Pres. Sing. 1. 


etc 


laete 


fare 




% 


ytst , 


li^tst 


fderst 




a 


yt 


l«t 


• faertf 




Plur. 1. 2. 3. 


etatf y ^ «te 


lieU«, , l{r Uete 


fara«, * 


fare 


Imp. Sing. 1. 


^t 


let 


f6r 


• 


2. 


^te 


lete 


f6re 




3. 


»t 


let 


f6r 


V 


I*lur. 1. 2. 8. 


aeton 


leton 


f6rDtt 


• 




Suhjuftctwe Mode. 






Fres. Sing. ; 


etc 


Iste 


fare 




Plur. 


eton 


laeton 


fEuxin. 




hnp. Sing. 


^te ^ 


lete 


f6re 




Plur. 


ston 


leton 

'cUive Mode. 


f6ron 

1 




Fres, Sing. 


et V 


Iset 


far 




, Plur. 


etatf'y ^ etc 


Iseta^, ^ laete 


farai^, ^ fare 




Infinitive Mode. 




\ 


Pres, 


6tan 


Itttan 


faran 




Gerund 


etanuQ 


Isetannc 


faranne 




Pari. act. 


etende 


Istende 


farende 




Part. pass. 


eten 


lee ten 


faren.^ 





First Class. 
229* The 1st Class contains thpse words that 
hare for their yowel n long e or t (not ^ or t) before 
a single characteristic. In the Icelandic, and other Go^ 
thic tongnes, they have a Iqng a iii the imperfect, for 
which the A. S. has », according to the laws of permii- 
tation, as: 

\stp, pres. 3d per s. Imp. sing. pi. Part. pass. 
sprece sprictt spraec >on gesprecen speaks 

wrccfe wridJ wrsec -on "wrecen revenge, 

trede (trit) treed -on treden tread, 

fretp frit fraet ^on ' freten fret, 

mete . (mil^ ' maet -on metcH measurSp 

gtnese (genist) genaes -on genesen recover^ 



»/ 
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8S 


/ lese 


(Krt? 


Um -on 


lesen 


gather. 


bidde 


bitt^T.iike 


11,10. b^d-on 


b<eden 


hid, beg. 


sitte 


sitt ' 


siet -on 


seten 


sit. 


liege 


litf, ]P2ix. Gx*5* laeg- on 


legen 


lie. 


ongite 


ongit 


ongeat -on 


ongiten 


understand^ 


gife 


gift 


geaf -on 


gif en * 


give. 


swefe 


sweft. 


swsef -on 


(swefen) 


sleep. 


bere 


byrt . 


b^r -on 

1 


boren 


bear,, 


tere 


tyrt 


tiler -on 


toten * 


tear. 


scere. 


scyrt 


jscear -op. ,\ 
lsc«r -on J 


scoren 


shear. 


AiOwele 


acwilK 


acwtel -on 


acwolen 


perish. 


forhele 


forhiltf 


forh^l -on 


forholen 


conceal. 


stele 


8tyl« 


•t»l -on 


stolen 


steal. 


nime 


nimtf 


nam -on 


nuxhen 


take. 



m 

230. Those with a double characteristic throw away 
one of them, and replace it with e in the imper;atiTe, as : 
bidde, bide; sitte^ site; liege, lige (226). 

231. The following are irregular, tiz.. 

ge5e6n to see, ic gese6, Ke gesyhtf, ge^edh, pL ge- 
sawon, gesewen or gesegen, pL gesene, Imper, 
gese6h or gesyh. 

gefe6h to rejoice, ic gefe6y gefe&h, gefagen or ge- 
fsBffen. \ s 

232. One word of this class changes S (^) into d, 
in several forms, but, in other respects, is conjugated 
regularly like ^tan, tredan &c. , namely cwe^an to 
say, as: 

Ind, pres, ic cweife, Jd cwyst, he owyi5. imp, ic cvr£iSf 
|>ii cw^de, he Cweetf, plur. cw^don. SuhJ, pres. 
cwetfe. imp, cvr^de. hnper, cvfeiH, cwe^{>ai( or 
.cweife ge, p- p» gee wed en. 

233. To this class bdong also the auxiliaries we- 
san and be6n to be: 

/ml. prss, U eom ^^\ pres> Sing, sy^ (^e6, sig) 

2, cart Plur. syn 

3« is (ys) imp. Sing, ^vrmte 

Plur. 1. 2. 3. synd (syndon) ' Plur. w^ron 

(6*) 
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imp. Sing. 1. w»s ' 
2. ware 
, 3. wfifes 

Plur. 1. 2i 3. waeron 



ln(I.Sing. 1. be6 
2. byst 
' 3. by« 
Plur. 1. 2. 3. be6« > 
^ be6 y 



-» 5 



\ 



Imper.pre9. Sing. 2» wes 

'Plur^ |!^ wesa$y wese 

Infinitive pres. wesan-ne 

pttt^ act* 

part, paas^ 

Subjunctive Singe 

Plur. 

' Imper. Sing. 

Plur. 

Infinitive 



vresende 
(gewesen) 
be6 
be6n. 
be6 * 
be6S (be6) 
be6n-ne 
be6nde. 



3, P. pre9, 
imp. 



part. act. 

Of the latter verb only the present tense o'ccnn^^ 
which is often used as the future to eom; but, a^s it is 
evidently another verb, I have preferred giving it separately. 

In several of these forms, particularly in the imper- 
fect, the negative is contracted with the verb, as: 

1. P. jpre«. neom {also ne eom) 
nis or nys 

ic nass . SuhJ, imp. nsere 

|>ii n^re pi. nebron 

he nses 
s pl« neeron. 

Second Class* 
234. This Class contains a few words having 
short e, also a few having eo, evidently short, in the im- 
perfect. There are some others receiving eo, but doubt- 
ful, having a single consonant for characteristic, so. that 
they might be referred to the 3d class, and written with ^ 
€0 accented: I suppose, however, that even this eo is 
short, corresponding to the Scafid. o (Ex. see p. 21. 1.4,^.). 



onc(i-£e4e 


oudrsBt 


ondred -on 


ondrffiden 


dready 


hdtesi) 


h^t 


het -on, Or. 2, 3# 


hdten 


confmand. 


sMpe 


slseptt ^ 


slep -on 


sldpen 


sleep. 


li6 


hehtf 


heng -on 


hangen ^ 


kang,' 


onf6 


onf^tf 


onfeng -on 


, onfangei^ 


receive. 


healde 

% 


hylt (or healt) 


heold -on 


beal^Qft 


hold. 


fealde 


' (fylt) . 


feold -on 


gefe£ddf . 


fold, 



') ndte am called, has hdtte, -on in impl 
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yresiide 


wylt (wealde^ 


weold -on 


gewealden 


govefu. 


feallQ 


fyl» ffeate) 


feoll -on 


gefeallen 


fall. 


"wealle 


wylS (weallett) 


weoll -on 


geweallen 


boil. 


vreaxe (3- wykt) wyxtt 


weox -on 


weaxen 


grow. 


scedde 


- - - 


sceod- on 


gescedden 


divide. 


gescedte 


J ges«ytt ^ 


gesceot- on 


(gescedten) fall to. 


bedte 


bedtetf 


beot -on 


. bedten 


beat. 


bl6te 


bl6t 


bleot -on 


bl6ten 


gacrffice, ^ 


liledpe 


Wyp« 


hleop -on 


gehledpen 


leapy 


swdpe 


swaeptf (swdpett) 


• 

sweop -on 


(swdpen) 


sweep. 


wepe. V 


wepiS 


weop -on 


^ (w^pen) 


weep. 


bUwe 


blaewi^ 


bleow -on 


bldwen 


blow. 


ciidwe 


cnsewtf 


cn6ow -on 


cndwen 


knoWy 


jcrdwe 


cr««wtS 


creow -on 


crdwen 


' crow. 


sdwe 




seow -un 


sdwen 


sow. 


Jieawe 


heawei^ 


heovT -un 


heaweu 


hewy 


flowe 


fleyy«,Kx.3,'8. 


fleow -un, Job, 


19, 34. - ^ 


flOWy 


sp6we 





speow -un 





succeed. 


gr6we 


grewtf 


greo\T -un 


gv6wen 


grow. 


rowe 


r^vfH 


xeon -un 


r6wen 


row. 



285. To the 1st pers. of hd and onf <S an h is some* 
tiined added, though the forms h6h^ fdh are more justly 
2nd pers. imperat. as: Joh. 10, 6. F6 occurs als(^ without 
any prefix, and with other prefistes, as : m i s f 6 fail^ miss^ 
Boet. 2. The pres* pi. is: hdS, onfdt^; the infinite 
hon, onfdn. 

236. S c e d de is the Dutch efhd Germ, schetde, of which and 
the following there might be some doubt, as to the accentua- 
tion of the imperfect ; but the English forms slept, swept, wept, • 
speak for the short vowel, the t, no doubt, being added to coun* 
terbalance its shortness, that the word might not appear too ab- 
rupt. Thus instead of slep we also find slept e,- Beda 2, 12. 
but, in the same place, regularly slep on in the plural, be- 
cause the syllable added {-on) gave the wqrd sufficient length 
and weight. Some of these words have indeed long 6 in Ice- 
landic, e, g. weox is in'Icel, 6x, hleop is hlj6p, h'eow i^ 
hj6, but. there have b^en some othei^ old fomi^ witli a short 
vowel, perhaps ox, hlop, hjogg, (Sw. lopp, hogg, oldDan. 
h)og, plur. hjoggo), from »which the plur. and the imperf. 
subj. are form«d thus: uxu, hlupu, hjuggu, subj. yxi, 
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hlypiy hjyggi; to these I suppose the A. S. weoz, lileop, 
heow have coxxesponded , just as in the preceding class the 
imperf. indie, in A, S. has the Towel corresponding to the im- 
perf. subj. in Icelandic. For seow we also find sew, Mar. 4, 4; 

* and similar forms of the other words, as: cnew, blew' dfCr, 
the e pronounced as in let, held^ the o as in now, how, 
may occasionally be met with (p. 3. 1. 6; cf. p. 19^ L 23.) 
Hence, by a sort of inversion or permutation, changing the e to 
a consonant (y) and the id to a vowel («), but preserving the 
old orthography, the modem English blew, knew, hew, grew ^c. 
For speow we find speou, which -ow seems intended to de- 
, note tlie diphthongal sound in our, now, and consequently shows 
that o, in this situation, had the open soutid, and is not to be 
accented. The Icelandic forms: seri eowed^ greri growed', 

. r e r i rowedj are more remote on account of the r inserted, but 
have all short e or i, sometimes o, rori 5fc.; whcnreas the vowel 
can scarcely be shown to have been long or accented, in these 
cases, in any of the ancient Gothic tongues; but that it should 
have been long in the first instances, as Dr. Grimm has im'a* 
gined, writing 16t, ^ondrdd, h^ng, and in Frisic hlld, 
f il, is a great mistake, refuted even by the modem English 
let, heldf fell, Sw. Idt, holl^ foil, Germ« hing, fng ^^ 

Third Class. 

237. The 8d Class is tolerably regular, and not 
unlike the l«t and 2nd, a^- 



wace W8ect( 


w6c -on 


wacen 


arise, waken. 


bace bsecV 


b6c -on 


bacen 


hake. 


wiifsace wi<(s8eci( 


wi9s6c -on 


wittsacen 


deny. 


scace (or sceace) 


sc6c (sce6c) 


(scacen) 


ehake. 


drage (draegt^) 


dr6h dragon 


dragen 


draw. 


gnage (gnaegtJ) 


gn6h gn6gon 


gn'agen 


gnaw. 


hlihhe (hlih«) 


hl6h hl6gon 


. . - - 


laugh. 


sled slyhK 
2dp, Imperat, slyh 


sl6h sl6gon 
or -sUh 


slegen n 
geslagen/ 


strike, slay. 


|>wed |»\vih« 


J>w6h ]^w6gon 


^wegen 


wash, ' 


2dp, Imperat, pwedh or |>wi§h 


a|»wogen. 


Joh. 13, 12. 


led (lyh5) 


16h 16gon, Beow. p. 18. 


blame, tax. 


wade (waet) 


w6d -on 


wseden 


wade^ 



hlade 



Qilaet) 



hl6d -on 



hlaeden had. 
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1 


grafe 


(graeftO 


gr6f -on 


gicafen 


digy 


scaftf 


scseffi 


scdf -on 


scafeu 


ihave, >. 


hebbe 


heftt 


h6f -on 


hafen 


lift. 


steppe 


steptf 


stop -on 


.^ 


step. 


scyppe 

r — 


_ — '» — 


r sc6p -on "l 
\ sco6p -onJ 


jesceapen 


create, 

1 


vracse 





w6cs -on 


gewaesc'en 


wasbf 


stande 


stent 


stod -on 


gestanden 


stand. 


gale 


(g»tt) 


gol -on 


(galen) 


enchant. 


spane 


sp»ni( 


f sp6n -on i 
\ spe6n -onJ 


asponen 

1 


allure. 


cume 


cvrad 


com -on 


cumen 


come* 
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238. Hebban, like biddan, sittan &c., an- 
flwersr to the Icelandib in -ja (hefja) and therefore adds 
an e for t, ui the imperat. mode, he fe, bide, site: 
like lybban and others, it also changes its characteristic. 

239. Care must be taken not to /confound far an 
with fdran, which corresponds to the Icel. faera, Dan. 
f0re, to convey y bujt is often used in the sense of to 
gOy shift {place). Its inflection is complete and regular, 
according to 1st Conj. 2nd Class. 

240. Swerian to swear is irregular: 



Indicat. 
Pres, ic swerige 
J»\!i swerast 
he sweraif 
we ^c. sweriafJ"! 
swerigeJ 
Imp. fw<5r-e (svrerede) 
sworon 



SvJbjunet. 
P,res. swerige 
swerion/ 
Imp, swore 



Infinite 
Pres, swetian » 
Ger, swerigenne. 
Part, act. swerigende 



sworon Part pflss, geswDren. 
Imperat. 
swera, swere ' 
sweriaiS 
swerige 



} 



Third Conjugation. 

241. As paradigms of the three classes of this 
conjugation may serve by r nan to, buruy ardere; wri- 
tan to write; s cent an to shoot ^ which are thus in- 
fleeted : 
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ist Oatt. 9nd CUut. 

Indicative Mode. 

Pr€8, Sing. JL byme ^ write 

2. bymst writst 

3. bymtf . writ 



sce6te 
scytst 
acyt 



Pre*. Sing. 
Plur. 



Imp, 



Sing. 
Plur.. 



Plur. 1. 2. 3, bjmatf S; Byrne writatf Sf write sce6taif ^ 8ce6te 

Jntp. Sing. 1. barn , nt&t scedt 

2. bume write scute 

3. bam writ sceat 
Plur. i. 2* 3, bumon writon scuton 

Subjunctive Mode, 

byrue write 

byrnon w^tou 

bume write 

burnon writon 

^ Imperative Mode. 

bym writ 

byrnaS ^ byme writaf( ^ wvite 

Ir^nitive Mode. ' 
byman writan 

bymaiine writanne 

bymende writende 

burneu' writen 

First Class/ 

242. The 1st CIas» comprizes those words which 

hate a short t {y) before the characteristics m, tm^ ng, 

nc, ndy mby mp, a short a (o) in the imperfect, and u ia 

the part. pass. : also - those which hare a short e or ^ 

before the characteristic's Uy Ig, It, rp, rfy rg^ and the 

like; in the imp. ea {cb) short, and in the part. pass, o, as: 

ym^J am umbn urnen rim, ' 

blintf blan, blunnon blunnen ctease^ 

blonn, Bed. 1,14. 

ongintf ongan ongunnon ongunnen begin, 

spintt ^an spunnon spunnen spitiy 

wintt wan wunnon wunnen war, 

frintJ fran frunon gefrunen i 



Pres, Sing* 
OPlur. 

r 

Pres, 
Gerund, 
PnrL act. 
Part, pa$8. 



ace&te 
scedton 
scute 
scuton 

(scei^t) 

sce6ta(f ^ 8ce6te 

sce6tan 
sce6tannQ 
sce6tende 
SGOten, 



yrne 
blinne 



ongmne 

spinne 

winne 

frine 

fregne 

singe * 



- - ^ fraegn (frsng) frugnon gefrugnen/ 
siug^ sang sungon asungen sings 
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swinge 


tWlHgV 


swang^ 


swungoih 


twungen 


Moowgty beat. 


springe 


springiK 


sprang 


sprungon 


sptungen 


•pring. 


ofstinge 


-stingif 


-stang 


-Btungon 


-stungen 


^^i^gt 9tah, 


vringe 


wrings 


wrang 

r 


fvrungen 


wrungen 


vn-ing, 


Jiringe 


pringK 


prang 


prungon 


ge|>rungen 


throng. 


driiice 


drinctt 


dranc 


druncon 


druncen 


drink,' 


besince 


besinctf 


-sane 


-suncon 


besuncen 


eink. 


forscrincc 


i -scrinctt 


-scranc 


-8crunco]\ 


-scruncen 


ehrinky wither. 


stince 


stincft 


stanc 


stuncon 


stuncen 


etink. 


S'wince 


$wiiici( 


^wanc 


swuncon 


swuncen 


toil. 


binde 


biAt 


band 


bundon 


bunden 


Und, 


fUide 


fint 


fand 


fundon 


funden 


find. 


grinde 


grmt 


grand 


grundon 


grunden 


grind. 


swinde 


(swint) 


swand , 


swundon 


swunden. 


vaniih. 


vrinde 


wint 


^aiid 


wundon 


wunden 


wind. 


swimine 


8wimi( 


swamm 


swummon 





swim. 


climbe 


... 


clomm, 


Or. 115. 


clumben 


elimb. 


(gelim^e) gelimpij 


gelamp 


-lumpon 


-lumpen 


happen. 


swelie 


(swilft) 


sweoll 


swuUon 


swollen 


swell. 


beige 


'bylg« 


bealh 


bulgon 


bolgen 


am wroth. 


swelge 


"swylgU 


swealh 


swulgon 


swolgen 


pwallow. 


melte 


(mylt) 


mealt 


multon 


molten 


melt. 


sv^elte 


. «wylt 


swealt 


swulton 


swolten 


die. 


gelde , 


gyit 


geald 


guidon 


golden 


pay. 


• 

heipe 


hylp« 


healp 


hulpon 


holpen 


help. 


gelpe- . 


gyip« 


gealp 


gulpon > 


golpen ^ 


boast. 


delfe 


dylfS 


dealf 


dulfon 


dolfen 


delve. 


mume 


mymtt 


mearn 


murnon 


momen ~ 


mourn. 


sputne / 


spyrniJ 


speam 


spumon 


spomen 


spurn. 


gesweorce geswyrc^ -swearc -swurcon 


-sworcen 


defieio. 


beorge 


byrg» 


bearh 


burgon 


borgen 


save. 


weorpe 


wyrpiJ 


wearp 


wurpon 


worpen 


throw, 1 


cebrfe 


(cyrf«) 


cearf 


curfon 


acorfen 


cut. 


gedeorfe 


gedyrft^(gedeerf) gedurfon 


gedorfen 


suffer. 


steorfe 


styrft 


stasrf 


sturfon 


storfen 


die. 


Jxweorfe 


hwyrflJ 


hwearf 


bwurfon 


hworfen 


return. 


berste 


byrst 


bserst 


burston 


borsten 


hurst. 


|>ersce 


Jyrsc* 


j^aersc 


{lurscon 


porscen 


thresh. 


brede 


brit 


bred 


brudon 


broden "i 
brogdenl. 




bregde 




braegd 


brugdon 


braid. 


feohte 


fyht 


feaht 


fuhton 


fobten 


fight. 



^1 
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24jl. The imperfects in or for pa are perhaps mere 
▼ariations of later times, when the pronunciation hecame 
vitiated. We also find ongon, bond, song, gelomp 
&c., for ongan, hand kc. 

244. The last examples on the list exhibit a great 
Tariety of form in the infinitiTe, and 1st person present: 
it appears however that the vowel e prevails when rs 
follows, bnt €0 when r with a mnte comes after: we 
also find wurpan for weorpan &c. (p. S, 1. 11.) 

245. We may also, in this place, notice th^ word 
weorSan to become (Germ, werden)^ which is used as 
an auxiliary, and, like some other verbs, changes 8 (p) 
into d, in certain forms: it is thus conjugated: 

pre«. Sing, ic weorte SuhJ, pre$. weorte 

J)ii wyrst ' weordott 

he YfyrH imp, wurde 

Plur. we ^c. wcorjia^ ^ wurdon 

weoriJe we ^c.j Imper. Sing, weortf 

imp. Sing. 1. weartt Plur. weor^att, weortfe 

3. wurde Infinit, pres, weortian 

3. weartf Gerund weortfanne 

^ Plur. wurdon Part, act, (weor^ende) 

s Part, pans, (g^worden. 

Second Class. 

246. The 2nd Class includes all verbs with a 
hard t (/), corresponding to the^rerman ei, and the 
Dutch ijy as; rfdan. Germ, rettery Dut. rijden^ to ride. 
It is very regular, and its only change seems to be that 
of the vowel in the 1st and 3d persons of the imp. sing, 
into a, though in reality it undergoes another change of 
importance, by the t losing its accent in the imp., and 
taking the sound of t tenue, as in bity tilly which is ctI- 
dent, as well from several places where we find these 
words written with their proper accent, as from analogy 
with the other Gothic tongues, particularly the Icelan- 
dic: foY instance, in att the present tenses: 
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indie, 
ic ride he rit 
Icel. ritf Mr 

Germ, reite reitet 



Sulilf. imp* i^finU* 

ic ride rid ridan 

rifti ritt ritfa 

reite reit reiten 



Part, pr. 

ridende 

riSandi 

reitend; 



in the imperfect, on the contrary: 



rdd 
Icel. rei^ 
Germ, (ritt) 



pi. ridon ride — 
ritfum ri«i — 

ritte — 



ntten 



riden 

ritfinn 

geritten. 

, Even in the modern English, many remains still 
exist of this change, as riscy riiten:'*'! hare therefore 
made no scruple of employing here the highly useful, 
accentuation of the Icelandic. 

I 247. The following may serre as examples : 



dwine 


dwintf 


dwdn 


dwidon 


dwinen 


pine, fade^ 


hrine 


lirin« 


hrdxi 


hrinon 


hrinen 


touch. 


seine 


scintf scedn ($cdn) 


scinon 


scinen 


ehine. 


arise 


arist 


ariis 


arisoii < 


arisen 


arise. 


blice s 


blidJ 


bide 


blicon 


blicen 


ehine, poet; 


beswice 


beswic^J 


beswdc ' 


beSwicon 


beswicen 


eeduee. 


hnige 


(hnihfi) 


bndh 


hnigon 


bnigen 


eink, bow. 


mige 


mShfi 


mdh 


xnigon 


migen 


mingo. 


sige 


sih« 


sdh 


sigon 


sigen 


fall. 


stige 


8tih« 


stdh 


8tigo^ 


stigen 


ascend. 


wrige 


wrih« 


wrdh 


wrigon 


wrigen 


cover. 


bite 


bit 


bdt 


biton 


biten 


bite. 


flite 


flit 


fldt 


fliton 


fliten 


contend. 


slite 


slit 


sMt 


slitou^ 


sliten 


tear^ »lit. 


smite 


smit 


smdt 


smiton 


smiten 


amite. 


gewite 


gewit 


gewdt , 


gewiton 


gewiten 


depart. 


wlite 


YfMt 


wUt 


wliton 


tvliten 


iook. 


bide 


bidetf 


bdd ' 


bidon 


biden 


9tay, bide. 


glide glide* (glit) 


gWd 


glidon ' 


gliden 


glide, • 


gnide 


gnit 


gndd 


gnidon 


gniden 


rub, '' 


aslide 


aslidetf 


asldd 


aslidon 


asliden 


elide. 


gripe 


grip« . 


gi^P 


gripon 


gripen 


eeise. 


toslipe 


toslipft 


tosldp 


toslipon^ 


tosiipen 


dissolve. 


belife 


belift 


beldf 


belifpn 


belifen 


remain. 


slife 


slif« 


sldf 


tlifon 


slifen ' 


split. 


spiwe 


(spiw«) 


spAw 


spiwon 


(spiwen) 


spit, vonut. 
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ofslf ^5, w^n^ ]^»t he tenige fode tieg shali 
drive you from the eynagogues, but the time shall eome 
that tohoaotiver elayeth you ehall think that he doeth 
God a service i Joh* 16,2. So Omq^ in the subjunctiTe 
mode, as: Ic triiwige j^eAh j^aet sum wiirSe 
abryrd pnrh god, j^aet hine Ijste gehyrsn j^A 
hdlgan Hre / trust however that some one may 
be instigated through God 4 that he desire to hear the 

* 

Jioly doctrine y iElf. Ep. 1, S. The words ic wiile, 
sceal &c. rather conVey an idea of will, obligation, or 
command than of tinie, although they sometimes, by 
periphrasis, assist in expressing /u^ffrtY^. 

255. The perfect is formed with haebbe and the 
pluperfect with hasfde, as: ic haebbe, haefde ge- 
saed / have, had said; . ]^a hig haefdon hyra lof- 
sang gesungenne when they had sung their song 
of praise {hymn). But this tense is also often expressed 
by the simple imperfect, as: ■) and past hf didoit 
purh )3aes deofles Hre, pe hwHum ser Adkm 
forlsbrde and that they did through the Devil's sug- 
gestiouy who a while b^ore (had) misled Adam^ JBlf. Ep. 
1, 7.; and pd ik he fdeste feowertige daga and 
when he (had) fasted forty days. 

256. The passive, on the contrary, is expressed in 
all tenses by the help of auxiliaries, viz. in the present, 
with eora or weorSe; in the perfect, with eom — 
worden; in the future, with beo, or sceal betfn, in 
the imperfect, with w£es« weard; and in the pluper- 
feet with wses — worden; nearly as in German.' 

257. Here should also be noticed ^ereral other cir- 



^,'} This very simple passage is curiously misunderstood in L. 
Xi, A. S« edit, Wil^inM^ p. l^li.', where it is thus translated : 
tt 'u€ per Diaholi iilHiilctUm' agerent tumdiu, 'antequam Adam 
Bhthefus erkt, (I) 
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cumlocntions with tbe auxiliaries : ' for instance , e o m 
with the gerund expresses duty or obligation, as: he is 
±6 lufigenne he is to lovOf L e. to be, or ought to 
be, loved. With jthe^ active participle, eom denotes a 
precise point of.time^ as ia English., as: nii f»^ j^ns 
glaedlice t6 us «precende eart now thou art thus 
gladiji speaking to us; he mid him sprecende w»s 
he was speaking with him; he 6 mid \Am heal fan 
dsble beforan j^dm cyniuge farande w^s, swyl- 
Ce he6 fieiSnde wsbre. she {Thamyris) went with 
the haif part {of &ie army), before the King, as if she 
were fleeing {from hmi) (Oros. 2, 4.); icgi rsedan I 
am going to read, Fr. je vais lire* 

258. This language, haring no passive form, cannot 
.have any deponent verbs,; but it has several' impersonals,' 
as : d a g i a n to dawn ; r i n a u to rain, and the like,' which 
have no other peculiarity than that of occurring only in 
the 3d pers., as: hit rinft &c« Some of these however 
become, in a certain degree, personal, by ^ admitting a 
stibject in an oblique case, for instance,^ in ace.* ne 
hyngratS {»one ^^ t6 me cymS, and ne j^yr^st 
^one naefre ^e on me geiyffi he shall not hunger 
who com^th to me, and he shAll neven thirsts who be^ 
lieveth in me. Job. 6, 85., or in dat. m^ f»incS (me- 
thinks), {>e joined, him ^inc6 &c.; him gedafe- 
ttode height; him gebyraS it is his diitj^, his turn* 

299. Others admit all the personfa, but denote an 
action which is confined to its agent; these are called 
neuters, or intransitives, as: sHdan ^o slide; swim- 
man to swim. Some of these require that a pronoun 
of the same person as the subject be repeated in an 
oblique cajse^ as: ic me resie / rest myself; he hine 
reste he rested himself, and the like* These do not 
differ in infection from the others. 



^ 
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200. The parts of speech GOttprixed linder this ge- 
Aersl denomination; namely, the Adverh, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, are in this, as in the other 
Crothic tongnes, not susceptible of any particular inflec- 
tion which can entitle them to a place in the Etymo- 
logy. Many of the adverbs indeed admit the degrees 
of comparison, which are generally denoted by the ter- 
minations ^e, -=or^ -oaty asahraedlice rapidly y hastUg^ 
hraedlicor, hraedlicost. Sometimes the compara- 
tive is formed by merely rejecting the re from the 
comparatiTC ^f the adjective, and the superlative in -st 
(-esf) only, as: lange, comp. leng, sup. lengst {see 

Mules for the comparison of adjectives ITS-I^S). Care 

1 

n|iist be taken, not to confound this comparative of the 
advcprb with that of the adjective, in the neuter 'gender : 
the'lat(;er ending always in -rCy as, in the words already 
cited, htaedlicre, lengre. All other changes which 
tliieise words may undergo , transform tliem into totally 
ditfbrent expressions^ and are therefore not to be con- 
sidered as inflections, but as derivations. or compositions, 
as: i&t, ute, uian, b^^utan, ymb-iitan &c. These 
must therefore be sought for in the Dictionaries ^ bnt 
their formation will be treated of, in the pest part. 

261. The Rules for the government of Preposi- 
tions, bdongto. the Syntat, and shall there be briefly 
explained*' : 
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THIRD PART. 



Of tlie Formation of Words. 

282. X his Branch of Grammar ist ia /toglo-Saxon, as 
well as In all the Gothic, Slavonian, Eettish, and Thracian 
or Phrygian tongneS) of the highest moment, in ascer- 
taining the gender, inflection, derivation, and primitive 
signification, of words; an accurate knowledge of which 
is, in the jiead languages, as indispensable to the nnder- 
■tanding and translating them correctly, as It Is, in the 
living ones, to the writing them with elegance and pre- 
cision, and to the enrichment of them. l*feglect of this 
branch has in the old ^ammars given birth to many 
difficult and absurd rules to the framing of which, only' 
some unconnected portions of it have been applied here 
and there, with other heterogeneous matter^ as the bcca* 
aion required. 

263. Words are formed either by Derivation, or by 
Composition. In the first case^ a word receives a new, 
or a modified, signification, by a change bf vowel, or by 
the addition of one or more syllables, which, in them^ 
selves, are void of signification. In the second case, two 
or more independent words are joined together, in order' 
to form 1i new one. In both these cases, the A. S. b^ara 
a close resemblance to the Icelandic and the German, 
though it often happens, that what, in one of tb^se lan- 
guages is expressed by derivation, is, in another, denoted 
either by composition, or by quite ano£lier~ derivative 
termination. In like manner, with respect to the inflec- 
tion of words, one language frequently employs the da- 
tive case, wlier^ another requires the accusative, .or, for 
the same wbxd(,\iauands an inflection diffS^reait f rom that 

0) 
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^rhich it has in another; wherefore, in the atndy of 
these tongnes, it is necessary to pay due attention to 
their peculiarities in each o^ these respects, that onr 
knowledge of them may not be imperfect and confused. 

Derivation. 

264, The object of Derivation is either to alter, or 
modify, the signification of a word, by adding to it the idea 
of negation, opposition^ deterioration, or the like ; or, by 

changing its part of speech and inflection, to transform a 

• 

substantive into an adjective, a pronoun into an adverb ,&c. 
The first is accomplished by certain universal syllables, 
which are prefixed indiscriminately to all those parts of 
speech, to which the ideas of opposition, negation &c. 
are to be added, as: nnsidu depravity; unsyfer im- 
pure; unssblen to loosen; unrihte unjustly. The se- 
cond, on the contrary, requires an appropriate termina- 
tion for each part of speech, to which a word is to be 
transferred, adapted to its inflection, and other proper- 
ties, as: he ah high; hedlice highly; hein to raise, 
exalt; heahnes highness: the first must therefore be 
considered with respect to their signification;' the last 
according to the parts of speech to which a irord is 
tsansf erred, by their influence. 

Prefixes. 

Some syllables impart the idea of negation, deterio^ 
ration opposition &c. , . to^ the words to which they are 
prefixed; the chief arfe: 

265. Uts-, on- (Engl. & Germ, un-, led. d-), as: 
nncyst. £e/au/^ (Icel. dkostr); unsib 'e^sffitY^; un- 
clasn unclean; linscyldig guiltless; ungehyrsum 
disobedient; onriht wiii unrighteous; unaberendlie 
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unbearable; nnb^ht unbought; tfngeboren unborn) 
fmt^nan or ontf nan to opeTt; nnclaensian to pol- 
lute; onwredn to uncover ^ reveal. 

tt6. It- (from ne no^^^Lat. »•) is naed chiefly with 
pronouns and adverbs, as: nin none (from dn one^ like 
the Icel. n-einn, Lat. n-ullue &c.); nacfre never. If 
the primitire word begin with h or w^ it is left out, as : 
n abb an to have not; nebs was not; |f it begin with 
iaij it is changea into y, as: nyllan to will not (nolle.) 

267. or- (Icel. er-, or-), as: orm6d desperate; or- 
aorg secure; orsorgnes security ^ carelesness.; ortrn- 
wian to despair. 

268. o-, <F' (answer often to the Germ, er-)^ as: 
awendan^o avert, pervert; atynan to open (from 
tun, Germ. Zaun)'^ am^nsnmiau to excommunicate; 
aweallan to spring forth; ahafen exalted, erect (6« 
erhahen); awaecan to awaken (Gt erwachen). 

260. od- (Germ*. ^^-) 9 as: oiSyrnan (6« entiau- 
fen); o^dtfn effodere; o6sacan to deny; otSwendan 
to deprive of , avert (G. eniwenden)^ o8fle6n to flee, 
escape. Sometimes it seems to have the same signiiida' 
tion as and- as: oSfaestan to deliver^ (tradere'); ie 
ofieowe ostendo. 

270. mis- (Icel., Dan., Engl, mis-. Germ. & Sw. 
miss')y as: misdabd misdeed^ misHc various; mis- 
Isedan to mislead; misHcian to mislike (Icel. mis- 
Hka); misfdnfo miss^ fail &e. It seems also to be 
the root of missian to miss. 

271. wan- or won- (Icel., Sw., Dan. van-)*, wan- 
hil unhealthy, infirm; wanscr^dd ill-clad &e. This 
particle is, without doubt ^ derived from the adjective 
wana wanting, lacking^ e.g. in ^ing |>e is wana one 
thing is wanting to thee. 

272. and' (Icel. and-^ ondr^ Or. «m-)^ as: and- 
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perhaps be explained bj the pron. name, many traces of 
jidiich.are to be found in. A. S. 

. .861, 9amn. (Icel. Moa^, from samod together y Lat; 
ebn^t)^ as: samwyr^an to oo-operate\ samrdde un^ 
0^itnou9ly &€• But this seems to be a Northernismy in* 
tcoditced at a late period, samod, without apocope, 
Jieing generally used in con^position | as: samodwyr-f 

'?' S82. eel- (led. td-, from. call, tfl/), as: sBlmili*^ 
ti4 ' aimighty\ asif ylden aUrgolden% aelgr.^ae 'olh 
green. 

ProHonns and adverbs hate besides some deritatire 

« 

syllables prefixed to them; the chief are, 

'283. Atir- (interrogatiTe) : hwider «r&ftft0r?^kwylc 
fgihfby wkichf hwd who7 

-::... 284^ kr a- (determinate, especially with regard to 
ike person speaking) , as: hider itYAerf her here\ swi 
eoy swilc such. 

285. p^ (determinate, with respect to another thing), 
as: {>.»t that\ \^t there% [»ider thUher\ ^anon 
thence* 

■'": 286. iJBg^y ge-y ss: eeghwser, gehweer every 
tvhere\ acghwider, gehwider whithersoever^ aegh^ 
wanon from every side (undique)i asghwylc, ge- 
hwylc each, every. 

Terminations. 

2^. There are nnmerons Terminations, but yet 
iiiuch fewer than in Icelandic; they are distinguished 
according to the respectiTe parts of speech , to which 
each word is transferred, through their influence. 

« » * 

Nominal Terminations, 
' ^ T]ie folio whig denote persons^ 
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' S8B. ^a* (IceL -i), as: 8e:8wica the traitor* eu- 
ma a gue8t\ MfyrhtEL-a workr^an, a.turt^A^; manslaga 
a numsiayer^ wiSerwinna an adversartf^ yrfenuma 
an heir; foregenga a foregoery predecessor. It is used 
Slim to form-other derivatives, signify ing inanimate things, 
ss: gemdna tim association^ g'ew-nna a custom, 
.:; .28PL. -ere (Icel. *ari), as; ple<gere a player^ g»- 
dere o sower; wtitere a writer; r-edf^re a robbery 
fulluhtere a baptist. *. , 

: ''-r. 200. -end (loel. -^andi^ from the part* act. in -ende), 
^Bt d^meni a judge (Icel* d^mandi}; weriend n 
protector; wmlden^ a ruler, governor; hsblend a sa^ 
Hour; aefterfyligend a successor^ (also Befterfol- 
«©-re). . >. : . 

201^ "e (Icel. -fV), as: hyrde a herd (as in ^ep^ 
herd) J a keeper; '(from hyrdan-^o guard). It is also 
used, to form^-derivatlves denoting inanimate objects, as: 
eyie co/i/; Md^gyte bloodshed; sige victory; evfy- 
de a saying, testament; bryne a burning; bryce a 
trffdeh^ eyre chkn0e; wlite beauty^ splendour. These, 
f6l^ th6 most parti, are derived from verbs; whereas those 
dtedved from adjectives '« with the termination -e are of 
th^^lto. gender, as: r\\ii'9fi^e justice. 

•i. ' 2&2. -el; -b/ (loel. -i7/, -«//)? as: forridel an out^ 
Hder; f or ety\iei ^a forerunner; byde4 a herald. It 
is 'also iised for inaninlate objects^ as: gyrdel <i girdle % 
idtypei a tower} ste^plej^' %ce^mQl a bendi, tables, 
i^t'i^'^1;' a sting. -^ . • -.i - , . ^ ./ ^ . 

-i'' vi^ggg. ^ng XIcfeL -/fej^r, -ilngr) ,^aK: cy n in g* a king^ 
ae^eling a prince. It also forms patronymics, as: Br-and 
(wd&s) V^ld^gTiig., BaeldaDg Wddenin^C W^den 
FriI>ownlfing, FriSowulf Finning, Finn God- 
willTlng, ^SJDdwnlf' Getting: 
^^8<<M; ' -mg^ {loeL '^ffng^) forms dimintttiv6s «l^ s<tai^ 
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•* 
ttmea teems to imply coatempi, is: lytlfng: a €iiU, 

wtfa$iti cn«plla;g a bag (from caapa)| haeftUng a 

prisoner; rabpling id, (i. e. one liound with a rope); 

nydling a slave; fedrSiing a farthing* 

295. -^varu (IceL -verjar) denotes the inhabitsnta 
of a country or town. Derivatives with this termination 
are, jn the singular, collectives of the fern, gender, in 
fhe plur. they have ^warej and are declined like Henip 
(101. 104), 

j286. ^stre denotes feminine notins of action^ as: 
witegestre a prophetess; lerestre an instructress^ 
r^deatre a female reader; sangeatre a songstress. 

297, -en forms only a few masenlin/BS) as: f»e6den 
akingy poet., from j^etfd people; dryhten a lord, fvom 
dryht people ^ subjects; bnt many feminines^ (corre- 
sponding to the Germ, ^-tn, Dan. -inde)^ as: j^inen a 
maid-servant (from ^en); peowen a female slave (firom 
{»eow}; wylen the same (from weal a stave); also, 
jnany nonns of the fern, gender (corresponding to thi^ 
IceL -n, -^n), as: segen tradition^ saying (Icel. adgn); 
g^men heedy carei byrgen a tomb^ sylen a gift^ 
|iyr{>en a burden; hiwrsden afamilg, house^ and 
several others in '^cedeuy as: gecwydraeden anagree* 
ment , contract ; maegrasdep relationships gefdrra>-^ 
den a train^ company, congregation* Spme of those in 
^en are nenters (corresponding to .th<^ Icel. in -in, -en) , 
as: macgen strength, might (keU piegin, magn); 
maeden a maiden; westen^a waste, desert^ swefeo. 
a dreamy midlen a^fmddle% faesten a fortress^ fast'' 
»ess. .... ■ ^ ,. .' 

J. The Collowini^ derivations signify an action^ eondi-- 
tion, tqui^ity or ithe like. "^ 

296. The short substantives , formed f^om ir^rllSt 
by.casti^ off the termination, and which in some cases 
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s^em to b« t!i« root of such re^bf, aro here, u in Ger-> • 
man, generally of the masc. gender, as; w^p -it a 
cry, whoop (whence w^pan to weep)i gefeiJQjft glad-.^ 
ness{whenee gefedn to rejoice)^ hreim a <^|^ (whence 
hryman fo cry out). Some of these hoWever shew 
that they are derived from rerbs , and not vice' versa^ 
as: fyll afall, from feallan tofall^ hlyp a leap &c. 
It 18 remarkjible that snbstantivefl thus formed, and with 
a particle prefixed, are generally nenter, as: gewill 
will^ angin hegmnmgi andgit understanding. 

299. -m forma a number of nouns of the mascn- 
line gender, as: fie dm flight (from fledn to flee) ^ 
ewealm plaguy, death (from cwellan tokiil)^ waestm 
fruit $ wylm heat, effervescence^ awylm source, origin, 
from we all an to bubble, spring out. 

800. -^Is, usually masculine, as : scyccels acloak, 
mantle^ wa^fels a coat, pallium^ sticcels a prickle^ 
sting; T 6 eels frankincense I f reels a festival. 

3)>1« -Uc, as: reafldc prey, rapine; scinlie an 
apparitions magic; wff Ide wedlock; feohtldc battle. 

802. -hdd (6. -Iieit, -keif, Dan^ -hed, EngL -hood), 
as: cildhid childhood; m x A enh Ad virginity; preoi^t^ « 
}^Ai priesthood; ht 6 tor hid brotherhood; ^eowhdd 
servitude. ^> ^ 

803. -scype, -scipe (IceL -skapr, Sw. -^skap. Ban. 
rskab. Germ, -scluft, EngL ^ship). There are many rwords 
wjth this termination, and^ as in Icelandic, all of the 
masc. |[ender, as: leddscipe.a nation; ^egens^ipQ 
service, valour ; weordscipe dignity, worship | f r e iS n d^ 
%clfe friendship; ealdorscipe supremacy, fldership..^ 

304. "dom (Icel. -domr, Dan. -(fpm, Gexvfi..^Tthunf^. 
EngL, ^^otp) , ; also masculine ,' af : ii^isd 6 I^f^c r«f ;t en- 
d^ffi) j^^owd^m servitude, tkraldqpki cynbniQfid<dm 
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Httgsh^^ biieeapd4iii> the episcopal dignUj/i sbliot^ 
dtfm the dignitjf of un dbhst^ tredddm freedom. 

8M« «na5^ -cA, -at (IceL -wiAr, -<ittr)y at: hunt^ 
naS, hiinta6 the chase;- fitcaS p^toiMd; monaS a 
month; innoS the womb; waroS the eea shore. 

906. "-ttS, -8 (Icel. ^S, Sw. , Dan. ft Germ, -d, -t^ 
Engl, -th)^ as: geog.nS y^uth; dugniS (led. dygii) 
virtue; yrmS misery^ poverty (from earm /loor^ mfl99- 
rable); sael5 happiness-; gesyli6- «t^&f; fttrengS 
strength; frymS beginning; myrS m/r/A; treowtt 
covenant, troth (IceL tryg6), and several others, all 
tf the fern, gender. 

M7. '* -<f^ <-^ is a termination esiientlally different 
from the foregoing, (not as in Icel., where it seems to. 
depend solely on the preceding consonant, whether the 
word shall end in ti d or iS). Words thns formed are, 
for the most part, feminine, as: gebyrd birth; ge- 
cynd nature; miht mighty seht a pois^si<>H; vnrdht 
accusation, blame; gymelyst carelesswsss {ivoni gy* 
meleAs car^/e«^} and several others an -^tjst or ^ledsti 
from adjectives in -^cf^^* answering to the Icel. neuter 
termination -leysu ^ - ^' 

^08. Toi, "t forms miTny masculines ^from verbs, as 3 
gylt-as debt; arist (aryst) resurrection; agift r^ 
storatidn ;manslyht-as homicide , manslaughter ; 
ymbhtryrft circumference; ge^6ht thought, reftec^ 
tion; fnllurht baptism; fredt freedom; |>eowot ({^eo- 
Irct, |>eowt) bondage; b/O^rnet combustion. -^ 

' JS09.* i^ing denotes an action, as: onbryrding Hi^ 
stigation] -byrging tasting, gustOtioJke.; bi^ mb*# 
•f- these- 'are formed In? ' • «*»»»..«- 

'-Sl*.->-tthgr (lijcl. *'*Detr. t^^y* GeYfti.f t«w^),' sfs^i^ 
g1t^iktfi^,^i^wilint»ng desiie;' 8wn^eliin^Mi9t>;»^^ 
tion; claensungifl cleansmg; sceawung view, con- 
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fffnplatiMi *60rSbeofiiiig an.earthqtudce; gesom* 
nung an .(UfienAlff* TMs terminatipn is chiefly uied 
in forming, KubstantiTes from verbaof the 1st class ia 
riian, as; h&lgung consecration, ttom hdigiafi to hal* 
low, consecrtj^^' Theso'iv'oridsiai^ ail feminine* 

311. -/€; aa^ awin-g^ieii y>hippingi> binrd'ele a 
ifnding,; A J htle aciDUsatioTi^ . *!::.;;• ,11 

812. rfws, -nys, -nis (Germ^ -^m)^ < .T]iesey..as far 
M I faotve found, .4;re all feininJNieii, as:.mildh^ortnefl 
fUeroy; 4ttnj'yt'AUm*tyf: be.sJUttenes /lo/to^w; t% 
t>^0&me4:ne« wpa^^<Mi aiyaednes redemption^ ge^ 
tt c e A d >Y 'a n e^ teason, di^eretfgm ; g el f c n e a likenesjs. 

81S. ^fro lifiexjn.:-^ is., used chiefly to ^form tlie 
names of ^{fiaUtiies fison^i adjeotiYt^Sf , as : setf h^^lu heat; 
4eni|i a "otdlei^i^ \^.tJ^ 6 lam andswaru an amtver 
(these two last seem borrewed from the Icelandic log, 
^▼&r,'neat. inplur.)) maenigeo (niaenigu) t^ many, 
fnifltitude; lengeo length, and sevjBr^ others^ all femi-r 
nine (102. lOJ). 

S14. -em (from sern a house or room) fornix, some 
Neuters, denoting a place, asr.ddmern a ee^ssioj^ouse ; 
pwartern -a pmonj.heddern a .cellar^' granary, 

815. '^d, as: ^ji^^ii^,a,him4, i^^fon; bjoetnied con*, 
cubinage ; e o w e d '^: flock, ; herd, all neuters^ , 

\y . 810a ; --/v^^ac.sistl a seat, sfittle; ho^l.jfi. dwelling; 
spatl saliva^ . 
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317. -e seems to b^ a - d^riTatiye , terniiiiation for 
adjectives,' as; -ge^^ne common, .from gen^inji}' wyr- 
6e worthy^ from wur6 toorth; for5gen|;e forthcomr 
ing, increasing; I an ^lite. long-living, . ,. . 

818. -^g, (Icel, 'igt, ^gt, Gewd. -ijp, Engl, rg) , as : 
Bcyldig^trmg^ guUtg; mihttjii|tg^j/l> w.<eMS ^<Al 
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e<dig happy\ aelpe6dlg foreign^ el4dig rociy; 
^nig onjf (from *Aii); dretfrig sad^ dreary. 

319. 'tie (led.-lfgt, Germ. -/icft), as: werlic'miifit' 
ly; nifflic umnanly; civile tiifaitfMitf; gdgtlic 
ghostly, spiritual; forgifendlic pardonable. 

829. ' -«tfiit (kel. -^am^^ Germ, -^mm, Engl, -isront), 
as: gesibsam |ieaceaifo; gehyrBum obedient; lang- 
nnm stofp; YfinHum sweet, lively (winsome). 

S21.' -iso (Icel. -iMf, Germ, -isch, Engl. -t^A), ass 
^ iCililBC childish'; hm A e nin c he€ahenish. This termi- 
^ nation serves also to fil^in patfial MjedtlTcis, as: eng- 
lisc English; grecisc 6r9^A; ro^manitfc Boman; de* 
hisc Dariish^y Inndenise \Londonish; wylisc Welsh. 
Adjectives in -iso are also oftqn used as nouns of "Hie 
neuter gender, as: mennisc humani of ^isnm men* 
n i s c e o/ this people (120). 

322. H>/ (Icel. -^ili^ -uli) denotes a mental quality, 
as: sdSsagol true^ ^racious;^ Ae6^^ancol cohtem* 
plative; fotgjtol forgetful; hxtol hateful; sprecol 
talkative. 

323. «en (Icel. -itf -inn, -in, Germ. & Engl, -eni) 
denotes especially the niaterial of whioh'a thing is formed^ 
8s: fert^nen of stone (st«nene waeterfatn stone 
waterpotfi); treowentt>odde9i;'felldn ofsAnit; fleaxeh 
flasen; gjlAtwi »golden;^jliT%rk of silver; beron o/ 
bear's skin; yteren of otter's skin* 

324. ^-em, (Icel. -rcent, -rdBtm, -^^csn-^ Enjgl. -em) 
chiefly denotes the regions of the globe, as: suSern 
Southern'; a o^^^rVLfiiorthei^. ' 

'325.- -^k^e (Germ. & Dan. -ftar), as:'lnstbQere 
pleasant, d»ttghtfU;l; hlihhddte-famous^ noted; wsestm-^ 
h&re fruitful. ' 

320. ^dy -rf (Icel. -at, ^t, Germ, '■et, ri) indicates 
that a person.. or thing is furnl«hed or provided ^ith 
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fhat which is expreued by the root, and is vsHalfy coR'^ 
sidered as a participle , although no rerb may exist, to 
iKrhich it can be iMSsigned; such words hare therefore 
generally ge^ prefixed to them, as: gehyrned horned^ 
geseedA shod. 

327, 'iht (Germ. 'kht\ as: hseriht hairy (diffe- 
rent from hsbren made of hair); stabniht stony. 

.328. 'Cund (Icel. -iynjat^ from kyn) denotes the 
nature or origin of a thing, as: heofoncnnd heavenly i 
weoruldcnnd secular, worldly; godcnnd divine; 
deofolcund devilish. 

329. ,-^eard (Icel. ^ert. Germ, -^wartig and, in ad« 
verbs, -warts) expresses situation or direction^ as: and^ 
Mr e a r d present (Germ, gegenwdrtig) ; tdweard future; 
ham wear dAometrari/; ddtyfe^x A absent; snSeweard, 
suSanweard southward (130. 132). 

330. -tig (Icel. -^ugty -tiu, Germ, -zig) forms tens 
in numeration, as: fH^iig fifty; hnndtwelftig a 
hundred 4ind twenty (109). 

3&1. -0^ (Sw. -onde, Dan. -ende) forms ordinal 
numbers, as: teot3e tenth; {ittigo^e fiftieth (109). 

832. -feafd (Icel. -fait, Germ, -fald, Engl. & Dan. 
-fold), %si seofonfeald sevenfold &c. (184). 

333. Many adjectives , answering to the Icelandic 
in -t, -r, seem in A. S. to be foriQ.ed without any ter- 
mination; all these signs of gender having disappeared 
in this tongue, as: ofermdd proud, arrogant; orsorg 
careless. Soipie of these change the vowel, as: ofj^yrst 
thirsty (from j^urst); ungehyrt heartless, inanimate, 
from heorte. x - 

Adverbial Terminations. 
,884. In order to form adverbs, particularly from 
nouns substantite, it is usual lot' Aw S., as in Icelandic, 
and other tongues, to use certain cases, at first perhaps 
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with a preposition expressed or vnderstood , as; abl. 
hwflam awhile (as in IceL & D^n. stundum)} stiece- 
maelum gradually, pieQemeali but the genitive is oftener 
nscNif as: s6^es verily} j^ances gratiif igfies Ran- 
ees spontaneously. The termination -^s is also employed 
in the formation of adverbs , (n many cases where the 
genitive is not so formed (lilce the Icel. -I9), as: nih- 
tes by nighty n^des of necessity. The gen. plnr. is 
also nsed thns: orceApnnga without-payment, gfatisf 
eallunga entirely, omnino^ yrringa angrily. 

S35. -e (IceL -a, Lat. ^e^ is the nsuai termination, 
by which adverbs are formed from adjectives, ar: geor- 
ne diligefitly^ willingly (Icel. gjarna, Dan. gjeme^ 
Germ. gern)\ rihte rightly (Lat. recte)% -wide widely^ 
lange long} sntrihte southward} geHce like} swi- 
te much, very} jiwatele manifestly, and many others, 
which mnst not be confounded with the ablative of the 
neuter & masc. of a^ectives, 'corresponding to the Icel. 
dative neuter in-tf, as: miclemd much more (Icel. 
mikiu meir, h^t. multo magis") } micie swiSor much 
sooner, rather (Icel. mikln heldr) &c. {See p. 49). 

336. -lice (Icel. -liga^ Engl, -ly) is strictly the 
preceding termination -e added to adjectives ending in 
"lie, as: lichhmlice corporeally, from Hchamlic cor- 
poreal} but, like the Engl, -ly^ it is also added to in- 
numerable others which have not the termination -lie, 
as: ftllice /f;%; sdSlice in sooth, verily, butj ece- 
lice ever} sceortlice shortly} dedplice deeply} Ai- 
gellice secretly} edi^elice easily &e. 

337. -der, as: hvr id er whither} ^ider thither. 

338. -er, -eer, -ar^ as: her here} hwaer (hwar) 
where. Sometimes an a is added^ as: ^ am there. 

339. -an, -on (Icel. -on, Gr. -^sp) is added chiefly 
to other adverbs, and denotes motion from a place, as« 



not^^n from the northf vf eB ttLn from the tifeat^ h^»- 
non whence (kel. hvaSmi, 6r. o&ep)^ heouon hence$ 
^anon thence. 

840« -e (Icel. -a, Sw. & Dan. -e) is added to ad- 
yerbs and denotes rest in a place, us: inne trithin^ 
iite« uppe &c. 

341. Prepositions and conjunctions are in this, as 
in other languages, often used as adverbs, i^thout under- 
going any change, as: six gedrum sbr sis years he- 
fore* With a substantive, or an a^ective, they often ex- 
press that which , in other . tongues., is signified by an 
adverb, as: of d tine or a d^n down^ doumward} be 
ly tlum and lytlum by little and little^ paulatim; oa 
weg away; t6 eictLU, besides i mid ealle totally ^ be 

d SB 1 e partly. 

> • ' > 

Verbal Terminations* 

342. "ian is the simplest and most universal, it is 
added to various parts of speech, as; j^enian to seme, 
adore; wasterian to water; hilgian to hallow, con- 
secrate; gl a. di fin gladden; faegnian to rejoice; swu- 
telian to manifest; wyrsian/ to grow worse; gade- 
rian to gather; titian to espel, alienate; geniSerian 
condemn^ reproach ; gesibsumian to be reconciled ; and 
many others, mrithout any change of vowel, belonging to 
the 1st order l^t class. They correspond to the Icelan- 
dic in a^ vatna, helga, glaiSa, fagna &c. (,See pp. 
71. 72). Most of those verbs, which are formed from 
adjectives, without any other derivative adjuncts, have 
generally a neuter signification, but become active, when 
the syllable ge- is prefixed to them (276)^ as: mic- 
lian to increase^ gemiclian to augment, magni- 
fy; lytlian to decrease, gelytlian to diminish; yr^ 
8 ian to be wroth, geyrsian to irritate. Sometimes 
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howerer thtu tyUable m^ems to hire no Influence on the 
signification, aa: yfeliaa and feyfelian to huri,4m^ 
jure% gearwian and gegearwian to prepare* The ao* 
tlve sense is sometimes expressed by another deriyation, 
as: hatian to became hot, hsbtan to heat, make hoti 
ealdian to grow old, yidan to. defer, procrastinate. 

343.^ 'dan (Icel. -id)^ as: gear ci an ^o prepare, 

844. -gian (Icel. -ga^ Germ, -t^eit), as: s^rgian 
to smarts to grieve (from air pain); hergian to ra^ 
vage^ from here an^ army\ ayngian to sin (leeL 
syndga. Germ. sUndigen). 

345. 'sian (Icel. -^a) ^ as; elaensian to deansei 
msersian to exalt, iiia^(^} nnrdtsian to be sad% 
gemiltsian to pity \ geuntreowsian tobeoffendedf 
hreowsian to repent. 

S4lB. -nian (IceL ^nn), as: wilnian to desire f 
VI itnitin to punish, trom -wit e punishment f Hcnian 
to cure, heal (Icel. laekna). 

347. •Oft. Besides the foregoing, which all belong 
to the 1st order, 1st class, there are also many rerbs, 
formed from other verbs, from substantives, or from 
adjectives, by a change of vowel , which have an .active 
signification, and belong to the 1st order, 2nd and 3d 
classes, as: hredm a cry^ hryman to cry% weorc 
tDork^ wyrcan to work; wearm warm, wyrman to 
warm, distinct from wearmian to become warm; hedn 
poor, lowly, by nan to oppress^ heald bowed doum, m- 
elined (Icel.. hall t), hyldan to incline, bisnd; earm 
tpoor, miserable, yrman to.qffiict, to render miserable, 
eald old, yld^tn-^o delay; npp up, yppan fo disclose, 
lay open; tit out, ytan to drive out, espel; here ber 
long also those in -fyldan, as: ^ryfyldan to triple^ 
and Others (184). Those derived from nenter verbs, seem 
chiefly formed from, the imperfect , as: 
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lis 


yttiBXi 


to' run. 


hof. am 


• aatnan 


to Ut run. 


byman 


burn (ordered 


barn 


baeman 


were. 


drinvatt 


drink. 


dranc 

« 


drencan 


give to drink. 


sitecan 


9ink (neut,). 


sane ' 


sencan 


eink (act). 


licgan 


Ife, 


Mg 


lecgan 


hhf, . 


8ittan 


•», 


s^t 


' settan 


eet. 


dri&n 


drive, . 


drdf 


dr^fan 


diepene. 


lit^an 


go (fty «eo% 


U« 


U&dan 


lead. 


arisan 


arise. 


ards 


r^ran 


raise, rear. 


feallan . 


/««. .:"' 


iFeoU 


fyllan 


east "down, feU 


iKreallan 


6<^I (neat.)« 


weoll 


wyllan 


make boil. 


f1e6n 


A, 


fle^ 


afligan 


put to flight. 


Wgan ^ 


hoMi^hemHtagQX^, bedh 


. bigan 


bend (act.)» 


fa^aii 


ff^'* 


f6r 


f^an 


convey. 


w«ecan 


u>akt (neut.). 


. w6c 


weccan 


wake, excite. 



third and distinct word is wacian to watch (pigilare\ 
848. -ettan^ as: hdlettan, to hail, greet; andet- 
tan fo confess; licettan to flatter, dissemble. \ 

349. "Ukcan (imp. -Ickhte, part. -Idht)^ as: genei- 
l&chn to approach (Icel. ndlaegjast); gerihtlebcan 
tojustifyi, correct I efenl»can fo imitate i snmorld- 
can appropinquare dd cestatem; winterldbcan appro^ 
pfVijtfare a<f hyemem; ed las can to repeat. 
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Composition. 



' ' tafiO. The Angl<HSaxon ^ like tUe other Gothic Ian-* 
gnil^sv abounds k> compmind words, aa well philosophic 
Ml as poetica); fbrit*waa dsmd- AoMing hpth the Anglo* 
Saxons and ScandUiairians to Irandate all the terms which 
they fonnd in the chsaic writers , iind not to preserre 
-dther foreign, words tiiaa those whjch were universally 
nsed la daily conrersation among the people^ and there- 
ibi^ thoronghly nitnralized* Some terms of art, which 
authors attempted to introduce, probably never became 
general, but there are many compounds, which are eyi-* 
dently formed for daily conversation, and from theuccy 

(8) ~ 
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X 

received into the writtea, or book, langnage, «: t*^^. 
a sliwe, servant^ ^eow-wcorc siaife^wm-kj wco-f^- 
{leow a work-slave, wfte^^eow one eondenmed to sta- 
very^ ^eowbor^n.tf&zveftom &e. 

351. The last p«rt of ihe compound always aliews 
to what part of speech it belongs, either by the tennis 
nation^ or the inflection, as: nnderdyning a viceroy^ 
dat. \fim nndercyninge^ iander^etfd a suhject^ 
dat pi. nnder^e65Qm, nnderj^eddan to subject^ 
undernySan underneath. It seldom happens that a 
word componnded'of an adjective 'and anonn, preserres, 
in composition, the inflections of its component parts, 
as: se cristenddm, dat. ^^m cristenand^me, 
B^oet 1.; bnt, in the same place, occurs also t6 he or a 
cristenddme: in Orosius we find ^aes cristend6- 
mes, B.2. C. 1. ' ' 

352. Nonns substantive often enter into composi- 
tion without apy.change, as: w'udn-hunig witd'noney; 
wudn-bedm. a wil4 tree} sige-beicen a trophy; 
ticA^^i a fiS'leaf; t ic-treom a fig-tree; massse^ 
preost a mass-driest^ staer-wrftere an historian* 
The first part often stands in the genitive, as : c n e 6 - 
risse-bdc a genealogy; nunAUnmynster *) a con- 
V€tkofnuns\ cnmena-hiks anion; R'dmanarlftSe the 
Roman empire) Aslanland jtf#Aiw^ * The names o|, oQiinr 
tries and dties ^re foifmed in Tatlofur manners; spiM- 
tinies, as it would appear, from at genitive in the siogft- 
lar, as: R^mebiirh Rome; BabilonfebnrhiB«*s*w; 
sometimes from ^ gen. plnr., ast Crecaland CrrefiCfs; 
Denamearc Denmark; Burgendaland Bomho6n; 

'si^metimes from a word shortened by the rejection, of 

' — ■ ■" • 

») The German compounds Nonnenklosier fifc. are a remnant 
of the old inflection of feminine words in c, like the da- 
tive mentioned in p. 31 note 1. 
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ite terminatioiiji as*: FrysUnd; CwenUnd Swedish 
Norrland^ l&iBtltini Esthoniaf Weonodland theland 
Qf the Wends (!• e. Meklenburg and Pomeranid)* Bisen 
tbe flame name is sometimes formed in different man- 
ners. An adjective is usually compounded with a sub^ 
fftantive or an a^ective, without any change, as: heah- 
burh a capital city; heahsetl a throne; heahj^un- 
0en illustrious; heards^elig unfortunate. Nouns fire 
not often compounded with verbs , but a nottn is gene- 
rally first formed from the verb, though it sometimes 
never occurs, excepting in that contposition, as: slep- 
' jern a sleeping chamber^ from sl^p sleep; stsl- 
hrdnas defioy reinrdeer^ from steian to steals of which 
.there has first been formed a bind of noun, steel, which 
is perhaps not to be met with in a simple state,, the 
usual word being stain.. Sometimes verbs in composi- 
rtion with nouns seem to take the termination "c, an* 
jnrering to the led. -t^ as 9 spreoe-wise a form of 
speech* 

35S. Adjectives and verbs are also compounded wit|i 
jaouns and a^ectives, as: msBgleis fcithout kindred; 
Hffaestan to quicken, tiv^g; but it is chiefly adverbs 
and prepositions that are ' placed befbre adjectives and 
.verbs, in composition, as: forftberan ta produce^ pro- 
ferre\ foriSfaran to depart, die\ understandan, to 
understand*, under fin to take, receive. To enume- 
rate ^nd set forth all such compounds would be both 
vtedious and superfluous; it is however worthy of notice 
that some particles change their signification, in compo- 
sition, as: under git an to knowy understand; under- 
•niman comprehend, take ^c. for- and to- hate already 
, been'noticed *, likewise &e-, which sometimes has a privative 
signification, ast bedeblan^o bereave, part; ^aet f>d 
ealles.ne bed mfnra boca bedebled that thou be 

(8*) 
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I 

not entirely lacking of my books ; b e I il et n'^b exclude be* 
Particles are also comporunded together, and with other 
parts of speech, in the freest manner, as: basftan for 
beaeftan behind; wiS-snSan to the south of; fall* 
neah almost &c. 

354. The last word In a componnd is nsnally the 
chief part, which the first defines and qualifies; yet 
sometimes the first seems to contain the principal idea^ 
and the other the qualification, or determination, as weU 
as the part of speech to which the componnd belongs* 
The chief words used to determine others, whether 
forming the first or last ^art of the compound, are the 
foUowin 






355. hedfodr (Jkead^^ as: heifod-ledhtras pec" 
cata capitalia ; h e d f o d - r i c e a great empire , monar- 
chy; heifoAmnn a captain; heifodport achiefport. 

SSid. pedd' {folk'y' people)^ as: f»eddwita a man 
^f great wisdom; [ie6dcyning a great king; ^edd- 
sceaSa a great robber; ^etfdlicettere an arch hy* 
pocrite. 

SSn, ful" (/«?/), as: fultruwian to rely on; fill- 
wyrcan to accomplish; ful'rihte quite*right; fulo^ft 
very often. 

3S8f heah- {high) heahfaeder apatriarch; heah« 
sacerd a chief priest; he^hs finger ^ 'a chief singer. 

859. efen-, emn-^^ hs: efenwyrhta a feUouhta" 
bourer; efenniht the equinox; efeneald of equal 
age; emj^eow a fellow-servant ; emnlang of the same 
length ; e m n s A r equcdly hard^ painful ; e m 1 e 6 f equally 

^dear; emfeala just as many. 

860. 'land, -burh and the like are, as in Icflandic, 
used to form the names of countries and cities, as: 
Egyptaland Egypt; Lundenburh London. (852. 
p. 114. 115.) 
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961. -rice (rtc), as: bisceeprfce a bkhaprici 
abbotrfee an abbacy; cynerfce a kingdom. 

862. "CroBft {art, learning, craft)\ as: drycrftft 
ttHchcraft; staefcraeft grammar (qn. lettercraft) ; 
amii^crdeft the art of a smith or carpenter; wig- 
eras ft the art of war. From these again are for^ied 
adjectires in -crcBftig, as: dry^€raBftig skilled in witch- 
erqft &c. 

863. '■man (jnari)^ as: scipman a sailor; wff- 
mra awoman; freeman a freeman; peowman aser-- 
trait^; ^e6fman a thief. 

S64. -^is (wise) forms, as in Icelandic, a number 
of adjectives, but in which the idea of wisdom or know- 
ledge in that indicated by the fir^t part of the compound- 
seems sometimes rery faint, as: ^esceidwfs intelligent ; 
Tihiwis just; unrihtwfs unjust. 

865. -fcBst {•fast)y Ml 9i get xnt victorious^ prym- 
tdRSt glorious^ illustrious; s&itxBt just, veras; rabd- 
tsdstjirm^ aonsilio stabilise staiSolfaest steady, stead^ 
fast; unstai^o-lfaost unsteady &c. 

366. -full {'fuU)j as: synfull sinful; rihtge- 
le if full true-believing^ ortHodos; wurCfulI venerable, 
worthy; minfull t^icked^ profane.. 

867. From -wis^ -fcBst, and -full are formed also 
nouns in -nis^ and adverbs ^n /tce^^as: gesceddwis- 
Vke^' prudenjce, discretion^ stat^olfaestnis steadfast-^ 
ness; ni^Liolta^stliee firmly, steadfastly. ^ . 

368. -^leds^^'less) , as: 4 gele is fearless; drleas 
void of honour, impious; synleds sinless; sceam- 
leds shameless. 

869. From 4eds are formed nouns 1) in -nia^ as: 
irledsnis impiety^ 2) in -lyst or -leasts as: sceam* 
ledst shamelessness; cdrieasnes or cdrleist care- 
lessness {3ff1). 
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FOURTH PART 



Syntax. 

870. X he Anglo-Saxon Syntax, bears thronghout 
a nearer resemblance to the German 8c Latin than to 
the Icelandic. The numerous translations and imitations 
of Latin authors , of which its literature in great part 
consists, having, ^ijithout doubt, had great influence, upon 
it, although the similitude may also be partly ascribed 
to the nature of the language itself. 

371. That in this, as in other tongues, the adjee* 
tive must agree with its noun, in gender, number, and 
case, and the like, .we shall suppose to be understood, 
and consider thog^e peculiarities only which are charac« 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Of Propositions in general. 

■ 

872. The subject usually stands before the verb, 
even in those cases (viz. after certain particles &c.), 
which in German and Danish require an inversion of 
this order, as: 

On {»sbre tfde pe Gotan of Scifififu-maegSe 

wi{> Rdmanarfce gewinn up-a-h6fon jit 

that time the Goths of Scgthia made war againat 

the Soman empire. 

But when tlie particle of time ^Aorj^onneisre* 

peated before a consequent proposition, the subject usual* 

ly follows the verb, as in German and Danish, as: 

pi Darfus gesedh, {»aet he oferwuunen bedn 

wolde; ]^d wolde he hine sylfne on ^am 

gefeohte forspillan fFhen Darius saw that 
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. ''Jk9 akauU'itB i>9^fiW^9'tb0n be WQuld lose hig life 

in thafighti \. ' ^ 

1. . la ^general JKuvever, as io EagUsh, tbe conseq[uent 

.^{ffopositiaa is aot *dislihig<iished ^ liy nay sigq, pot even 

Aqt the order, fif ibe 'wurds^ the subject beiag also, here 

placed before the Terb, as: 

On ]^»m ylcan geire,'I>e [lis webs, PrdcosNu* 
metdriiEr"f^der oagan' rfcsian In ItaHa 
'j^ebm Itode 7%e same year that this wasy Pro^ 
cusy Numitor^s father, began to reign in Italy. 
Dd ae hebieildi f»8Bt on hys gMte oncneow ^aet 
hf swi betwQX him [i6htoB, he cwcbS i6 
hym; liwf j^ence ge \k% j^ing on eowrum 
heortam? When the Saoiour perc^ved in his 
mind that thejf so thought among themy he said to 
them$ why think ye these things in your hearts^ 
373. The object is also usually set before the Verb, 
so that the verb, as in Latin and German, comes last 
la the senteucey ast 



And we sceoloii mid biternysse sofire be« 
hreowsunge Are miSd geclaensian, gif we 
willaS Cristes Jfc&aman:.(icgan And we 
ought with the bitterness of true repentanfe. to 
cleanse our mind, if we will receive Christ's body, 
874. This coUocftion of words is however, by no 
means, observed with inviolable strictness, as the numer- 
ous inflections render it easy to discover the mutual d^ 
pendance of the propositions in a seiitence, as : 

£fter gdstlicum andglte we eta% f»ie8 lamb* 

es heAfod, ponne we underftfS Cristes 

godcuitdnyiiBe on larusa geleafan Aff^r 

spiritual signification we eat the head of the lamb, 

' when we receive the divinity of Christ in our be* 
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Tbe Begatke generiUy ttnidtf httoitt ikt verb, as: 
Ne oiidr»de ge eow Fsar j^e noi» 

The position of tiie lidTvrb in A* 8. wani very sr- 
Uliraiy, and, like fhe siudUaiies in the tewea fovmed 
by drcttmlociitioii, oenres to reader the emogMMart 
more luireitrdoed. 

O f N o u n 8. 

575. Nouns of time, anawerfng to the question iow 
long? J are put in the aecusatiTe, as: 

Hwf atande ge her ealne dasg f dele? : Wiy 

stand ge here all day idlet 
{>eih ^e ic aceal ealle wtican faeatan Although 

. / ehall fa$t the whole u>eeh 
{>d8 worhton due tfde Theee wrought one hour, 

576. When answering to the question when9 tiiey 
stand in the ablatire. as: * 

b6re si5e Another time. 

Eft WQS geworden ^i he restedagum j^urh 
sec eras e6de It again' happened ae he went 
through the fields' on the saMath dag. 
And sometimes in the dative « governed by the prepoti- 
tion OU) as: 

On ^Are tHe At that time; 
On o^rum daege Tfte second dag* 
Vn. The nouUf answering to the question when?, 
is else often put in the genitive, as: 
Ussa tida In our times; 
pzds dages On that dag. 
S18. Words denotiiig measure, value, weight, hge, 
and the like are put in the genitive, as : 

Twegra elna heah Two ells high; ^- 
Sex peninga wyrpe Sis pence worth; 
Wftes acyldig Deserving of punishment ; 
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l^r e< n m n a b<ti d l%r«e l90«r.0a!OM/^ 
879. Those words ^hkb mnrye as adirerba to de- . 
terniiie the oomparative of .the adjectifes, are put jn^the 
aUaUve^ hni those used with the superlatire^' iit^he ge- 
nitive, just as in lAiivLi.muUa.magia^ onrntcffn eptimus; 
;as: Hi- mi die mare Imp much morey't 

Se -lichama wsea iipo^nti^ leag^a l^ji-Ke .^r;h 

The body ttfoa a span longer than the.eoffln/ 
Gif. he (s^ anweald> 1l4ey4in^^' td j^&m.ejillra 
: wyrrestan me'Bv and td 6&iiK']^^ hif e.allra 
unweorj^ost b'l^ If it i^the fowr) faUe to the 
very worst man^ and to htm who is pf aU the 
most unworthy iff it. > . ' 
^80. Words expressing thU matter, of which a cer^^ 
.tain measure is spoken of , are put- in the genitive; as: 
Hundsestraeles Jt hundred measures of oilf 
Fit pund wtttrea JEV09 pounds of water. 
881. The two abiatives in A. S. correspond accn- 
rately to the two ablatives in Latin, ,as: 
Up-a-sprungenre sunnan Orto sole;. 
He hf up-a.*hdf, hyte handa gegripenre He 
lifted her up, having grasped her hand. , 
382. ' In general the ablative, as in Latin, expresses 
the mode, means, or instrument, as: 
Hed clypode micelre stefne She cried with a 

laud voice. 
Oewordenre gecwydraedenne pdm wyrhtum 
Jn agreement ieing concluded with the labourers. 

y 

Of Adjectives. 

88S. Adjectives agree with their substantives, in 
number, gender, and case, as: 



pi wvrdliift Javea' duTv eft betf Badhaad his 
]'oc» rttstige Then were ihe gmtm .ef Jetmum 
ugak^ ^eeeif amd He lodke rmetg. 
Fdr^^on-^e Alexandres folgeras asbrea A^ 
p£m ftwi gehiiene Beeauee jiiesamder^e ««»- 
eeeeere were not befere that ee celled. 
S84. The ittdeBnite fbim of the adjective ii «Md 
ia exckflialloiia, eapeciallj, ivfaea the wnm ia also ex- 
pressed, as: 
Eili, le6f hUfo:rd! AUw^ Meved maeierl 
Awyri^ede wornld-serga! eseerabiewerk^eareei 
The definite form also occurs, but ehieij with a pro- 



le wreeca! Wretched II 

pA stunta! l^oufooUskl 
385. The adJectiTe in A. S.^ as la other famgnages, 
goyems various oases, for instance; the deM)e^ when it 
denoiee enmlitude, as: geHc or gelfcost- ^Am ^e 
Uke, meet like, that which; and the genitive, when it ex- 
presses measure, or the like, also excess, or want, near- 
ly as inLatin, as: \ki fyldon twelf wiligean fdlle 
^scra brjtsena they fitted twelee iatkets fuU of the 
yemains» Leohtes leis without Ught. 

Of Pronouns. 

• 

888. When a shoi^ pronoun is in' the datiTe case, 
it is usually placed as near to the verb as posrible, be- 
tween the subject and the verb, as: 

f>i saede hini mon ^aBt Darius h»fde eft fyr- 
de gegaderod Then it was eaid to him that 
Darius had again c^semhled an army, 
387. The article is sometimes used before proper 
names, as: 

Se Jdhannes, ^aene Herddem &c. 



Of ProQiMiiiB. Itt 

Smnettmes tlie artfcle is used together with the per^ 
sonal pronoHn, us: 

He se bisceop He tie Mshop (TL. h^nn hiskaptnii) 
IIe6 8e6 abbodiiise She the abbess. 
It Is also sometimes employed after other pronouns, as 
ia Greek, ass 

On J^fnum ^Am hdlgum naman In thine the 
holy name.^ 
888. The retatire pronoun is often omitted, when it 
Stands as subject in short intermediate propositions, as: 
f>i yf&i sum consul", Boetius w«is hdten Then 
there was a eensul, (who) was called Boethius. 
880. Partitives govern the genitlTe, as in Latin, as ; 
NAht yfeles NihU mali; Hwaet yfeles dyde 
^es? What evil hath this {man) donet 
By an extension of this rule , the genitive is employed 
even where no partitive is expressed, but only a similar 
idea implied in the sentence, as: 

Nis hit n< |»e gecynde j^aette ^A hf Age It ia 
not in (of) thy nature to possess them. 
gecynde is here in the genitive. 
Mae^g aenig gddes be6n of Nazareth? Can any 
good be of (from) Na%arethf 
S00« There being no reciprocal pronoun in the laik* 
gnage, eacA other, one another, Skve expressed by ar epe- 
tition of hit, as: 
And hy set Tharse ^ebre byrig hy^ gem^ttion 
jind they met ^ach other at the city of Tarsus. 
891. It also supplies the place of the relative , in 
all its cases, when ^e precedes, as: ^e {>urh* hjne 
through whom; {le fiurh his willan through whose 
will; Chalisten {lone filosofum he ofsl6h his' 
emnsce61ere, ^e hy aetgaedere gelsbrede wse- 
ron He slew the philosopher CalUsthenes^ his schoolfel- 
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Imp, tieg wko had Itm tamgtt Ugether Q. e. tpiko iad 
ieen educated with him). p« h^ra ■•msB w keee nui w ui . 

Of Verbs. 

4 

SBS. VeAi signii^iiig to name goYen the Boaiaa- 
ti?e, «•: 
^i w«fl nam consul (^«t we heretoha hita^) 
T%en wa» a eanml {wkkk we coil Mereioha). 
: For^y hit man Maet WislemaSa nejf therefore 
eail U the meuth of the Vietula. 
. SOS. Bat, in geaerd, the A. 8. verbs, like the La- 
tin and Icelandic, nnially govern the accusative, when a 
direct and immediate object is expressed, eMi 

Man towearp ^one weall nyiSer o5 ^one 
gr nn d 7%e§ raaedthe rampart down to the ground- 
he hine Pompeius of eallnm \Am lande a« 
flymde, ajid hine bedrif on Armenie But 
Pompey expelled him from all that land, and drove 
him into Armenia. 

804. Many also govern the dative^ nearly as in Ice- 
landic, vix. fjligan to follow; be<tdan to hid; and- 
wyrdan, andswarian to answer; gQlyi9,n to believe; 
hyrsnmian to obey; se hsblend him gemiltsode 
the saviour had compassion on him ; j^anca Gode thank 
God! 

805. And Inany others the genitive, as: wilnian, 
lystan t& desire; wundrian to wonder at, admire; 
fandian to tempt, search out; ^urfan to need; fag- 
nian to be glad of; Qnbyrgan to taste of; he j^a 
gemnnde ^ira ^j^nessa he then thought of those 
liberties; ^d hacfst ^Ara waepna for.giten thou 
hast forgotten the weapons; and hyra nin his ne 
aethrdn and none of theni touched him^ But it is as 
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difflciilt in A. 1^. as in ot&er tongnes , to ^re general 
rul^s for these easea. 

S96. Many alsb, besides the accusative of tiie per- 
BOit, govern the genitive of the thing, as: 
' Gotona cyniiig hyre anwaldea hi, beftimaii 
' ' wolde The king of the Goths would deprive' her 

of her power. Oros. p, 80. 
Jle& hit ne masg his gewittes beredfian ^Sfte 
canpot deprive it of its understanding. ^ 
9Sn. Otiiers with the genitive of the thing require 
'the dative of the person, as: * J 

f>d N6e ongan himcbtes tilian Then Noah began 
tg seek food for himself. 
308. ' Reflective and impersonal verbs are generally 
fplaced. after both their subject and object, as: 
:{>4 ongan he hine baSian^ He then began to bathe 
himselffi - .... 

' Ic me reste I rest myself 
Cri.steu.um pyninge gebyrat It becomes a christ- 
ian king. 
But if the subject consist of several words , . the object 
'is sometimes placed last, a:;: 

Seofon ping gedafeniaS rihtwfsum cyninge 

• , '1.-' •»<•• f-«i'. , 

Seven things are incumbent on a just king. 
-■'*■• , . < - . * 

890. Impersonal verbs are sometimes put in the 

plural, thougli their subject be singular, as: 

Ne synt nd j^is w6des mafiiies word These(Jthis^ 

are hot the words of" a madman. 

A nearly similar construction occurs in German, es sind. 

400. The pres. infinitive is never used%with the 

particle t6, as in modern English, though the gerund 

always requires 1 6 , and seems" sometimes to atand in 

a passive sense^ as : 

Is eac td witanne j^aet sume gedwolmen wsb- 
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ron, {le woldan iwarpan ^i ealdan &... 
ac Crist sylf and hia apostolaa ns tsh- 
toa Kgper t6 bealdenne IC is beeidea to be 
imotPTt, that there were some heretics, who trouU 
reject the old law... but Christ himself and .Ui 
apostles taught us to keep both, prsef. in Gen. 
This circumstance aeema to show, that the ger- 
und is nothing hut the dative of the infinitive, vhicli 
is in fact a sort of noun, the n being doubled, becanse 
the preceding vowel is short. Sometimes however the n 
remains single, as: he iiah on gehalgcdan li'ctdne 
t(i resteiie he ought not to lie in a consecrated burial- 
place. Legg. Eccl. Canuti 22. 

401. The part, pass., in combination with the anxl- 
jiary ic habbe is not always put in the neuter, aa at 
unchangeable supine, but is frequently inflected, lilic 
an adj. , in the different genders of the ace. , governed 
by habbe, as : 

j^une ha;fde he avA awiSne geworhtnc One 
he had made so strong (255). 

402. In those cases where, in English, the adverb 
is placed last in the sentence, tbe Anglo-Saxons usually 
act it before the verb, bd that the verb be last, as: 

And hraEdlice for {lam cige {>anon a-fdr jind 
for fear thereof hastily departed thence. 

403. In like manner, the preposition is sometimes 
aeparatcd from tbe noun or pronoun which it governs, 
and placed, for the sake of greater emphasis, immediate- 
ly before the verb, as: 

|>!et {ill [»acr nine myrjie on naefdeat That thou 
hadst no pleasure tlterein; instead of {xeroti: 

Alexander him [>d ondred for {ifflre neare- 
wan stowe pe he on wiere Alexander then 
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feared^ an uccqUiU of the narrow place which 1m 
was en. 
I>e ealle Giirice wihte bf llbba5 Which all li^ 
ihg beings live hy. , 



Of Prepositions. 

404. The confugion , with respect to the cases of 
nottfiSf'^hich' ^retails in the editions of A; & books^ 
renders it almost impossible to pi^eht the Student ^sdtii 
an exact Tiew of the government of prepositions : the 
following howeTer seem i to be .^the most general and 
certain. 

i4a5. < Sanie:jexprea8iiig«i|liyri|r>6tagle relation, jpTern 
bat one case;. .others more .4bftn one, aGcpj^^ing tor th« 
f^arious relations which .they seiif.^ to express* ; ., . . 

406.. . The ^following goyern the acensattYe oii^ : 

g« D n d hejimit tbic^ugh (La^^, per^ ut p<r loea) , gif«feorcumen 
maji^^b-utaii werge geond vrudu gonge IfaMran" 
ger go out of the way tl^rough the wobdt. 

ymb (ymbe) found, aboutf 

pur 11 tmrotcga, "ify, • •"• ■ . 

ongean, a gen againai, towards, as: feohtende ongean 
hine^fightmg against him; and agen hine am 
and ran up to Aim. It is also found ,,^*ith* a dative, 
perhaps .w|l«n- placed after its case, or having the sig- 
niQcatioii of aieetifig' (Lat. obviam), as: ^i com him 
.j^wdP onge.an then there came there to m^^t^him, 

wi^aeftan aftery behind^ vrittforan before^ , . 

Witinnan within, , wit^iitan without, 

abiitan about," ' ymbiitan roanil a5otif.' 

407.. The following govern the dative: 

. . .. ' ^ '• 

be abouty eoncerning, by, in\ by by, through (Lat. de, per}, 

(Lat. de),} 
of of, of also governs the genitive, as: of geradra wordk 

ic misfd / lack fitting words. 
fram fromi 
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St of, - ' . 
t6 to, 

fcoT far, 

bcheonan •» tfttt M^e^ 
behindan I 

bsftan I (eftlMi, a/ler, 
tbeaeflan f 

betwe<a hetwixi, among, 

bufan abitve, 

butan' wrifftdtff, except, 

t6-edcan betidee. 



f «• ^ 



H€fln mil ^ 

ijit6 imie, 
aefter ^flffv 
vnfcor 
t6wcaTd 
b^eonjan he$omi. 
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win lunrVaa ta.tie narik of, 
betwynan hetMfeeM, 
beneoten beneatk, 
binnan wMim, ; 
«n-^&inaii imeide, 
t6-einiies aUmg* 

In liiie fottowinj prases there 0«eii»'t0 be « trace 
of tire Ic«liiMle constmetibii of t6 with the geaitive. Tin. 
t6 aefennes Mt theetenmg; %i ^aes. Boet.;24. 1. BedL 

605.!i7:^and t6 \Bd% gefneftreesCaedin. 62, 4. 

# 

406. Andlang along, through, govenm only the 
genitiTe, as: andlang Wendel-s&s abmg the Medi- 
terranean, 

409. The following goTem both the accnaatfTeand 
flatife. 



on on, la, lala, - 

ofer aver, • ^ 

under uitder, 

td'geaAes tamarde, e^anut, 

i&fr^m mitkomt {extrtij. 



for for, * ' •' : 

beforan hefote,*' 

o« unto, ' - ' •' 

gemang bntdh^, 

upp-on *• ifpott, ' • 

inn-on within (fliit a)," • ' ^ 

Mid tiuYA ^OTerna the accusative and the aUatire, as : 
Ai^, f>d com he mid Sd foresprecenan faem- 

/ nan THien came he with the before mentioned girL 

Ahl. Mid andgite Ifith widerstanding. 

It sometiQies seems to govern the dative, at least, in 

adverbial phrases, as : 

Mid-8am-^e WMe, u>hen. ^ 
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For is also, in similar cases, used with the abla- 
tlTe, pis: for |>y therefore. 

410. Although the rule here is, as in Icelandic, 
German, Greek and Latin, that these words goTern the 
accusative , when signifying motion to a. place , and the 
dative, when they indicate rest or motion in a place, 
there nevertheless prevails a striking difference among 
these tongues in the application of the rule; Some 
examples will serve to make the A. S. usage, in this re- 
spect, more Evident: 

{>d he f>d beforan ^one graman cyning gelsed 
w 8B s As he then was led before the incensed king. 
Beforan {)fnre an syne Before thy countenance. 
For eall cristen folc gebiddan To pray for all , 

christian people. ' 

For liwilcum intingan? For what cause! 
08 Rfn {)a ea Vnto the river Rhine. 
OSDaniele {lam witegan Unto the prophet DanieL 
Sed yrnji on paes garsecges earm It runs into 

an arm of the ocean. 
On pd ealdan wfsan After the old manner. 
Requies, {)aet isrest on Englisc Bequies, that 

ifi rest in English {^Anglo-Saxon). 
On |»dm hedn munte On the high mount. 
411.' WiiS with, against &c. governs the accusatives 
dative, and genitive, though in different senses ^ as: 
Wib fin folc Towards thy people. 
Wi% l^one garsecg By the Ocean. 
WIS j^fnum willan Against thy will. 
He df ste wits |>se8 heres ffe hastened against the 
army. 
412. A greater number ot compound prepositiong 
might perhaps be given, as well as oth^r combinations of 
the preceding, than are here set forth'; but these seem 

(9) 
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to be the most general and regnlar; great caution is also 
necessary to discriminate between what is genuine and 
what is donbtfnl, bnt yet more to aroid being misled by 
the inaccnracy of the printed* editions of A. S. books. 

Of Conjunctions. 

413. These are nnmerons, and are partly simple, 
partly compound: some also consist of two or more se- 
parate, bnt mutually dependent, words, as: 

ge — gc or 1 OM well as, o*5e oWe either or, 

»g«crgc--gc \ both and, o^ertwega or opcr ptei either 

hwecdcr l>e — l»c whether — or, of the two, is also often found 

ndi^cr ne — ne neither nor, in the first clause instead of 

f vrd — 8wd 80 as, oiS^e. 

d l>y (pc) l>e (l»edli) so much mid py since, seeing that^ 

the '--^ as, for pdm for (Lat. nam), 
and edc a$ also, both^ for j^f therefore, ' 

swd |>e(fh nevertheless^ yet, for l>dm pe seeing that, he^ 

cause, 

Dedh nti god gefylle ^dra weligra manna 
willan ge mid golde ge mid seolfre ge 
mid Galium i.e6r'S9jT]^neHnxim.AlthoughGod 
now fulfil the wishes of the rich, as well with gold 
and silver, as with all precious things. 

lOi wsbron aegj^er ge swiftran ge nnwealtran 
They were both swifter and steadier. 

IlwdeSer weed Jdhannes fulluht {»e of heofo- 
num, {)e of mannum? Whether was John's 
baptism of heaven or of men? 

Ac dcic com oj^er j^dra, o66-e on hy sylfe o%Se 
on {)d eor6an But every one fell either on 
tliemselves or on the earth. 

Ge{)enc nti hwaeSer abnig man be6 d j^y; un- 
weoriSra, {le hine manige men forsetfa 
Think now whether any man be so much ike un^ 
worthier, because tnany men. despise him. 
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For pfg se ne gehyraS, for ^Am pe ge ne 
fiynt of Code Ye therefore bear not, because 
ye are not of God. 

414. More remarkable are those which govern the 
verb in the subjunctiTe, as I: 

}>aet that (Gerro. dasi) , t6 ][ion {>8et that, to the end that, 

{tedk though, although, gif if, 

swylce as if, hwae^er whether, 

^y lees p^ f Aaf no, 7e^#j ^ sam sam whether or. 

Hwaet do ic, ]^a&t ic ^ce Hf dge? What shall I 

do that 1 may possess eternal life. 
}>edh ]fe god him bebnde AlthoughOod commau^ 

ded him* 
Swylce |iti hf gescetfpe jia if thou hadst created 

them* ^ 

py laes pe cenig twe6,niing edw derian mas'ge 

Lest any doubt ,may trouble you*. 
T6 pon f»aet he his rice gebr&dde That he 

might extend his^ dominion. 
Gif w^n sy If there be hope. 
^Lsbt! Qton gesedn hwaeSer Helias cnme Let 

be! let us see whether Elias will come. 
Sam hit s^ sumor sam wintet Whether it be 
' summer or winter. 
B ut an, when signifying f^isZe^tf^ governs the 8ii1\junc« 

tive, as: 

Bntan heora hwilc eft i6 rihtre b6te ge- 
cyrre Unless any of them turn again to right 
repentance, Boet. 8, 1. 
When signifying but it. requires the indicative, as: 
Bnton ic w^t But I know, Boet* 8, 1. 

415. Bnt here, as in liatin, it is chiefly in snbor-* 
dinate propositions that these conjunctions require the 
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unbjnnctiTe mode ; many of them are else found with 
llie itiiliciitive, as : 
pa aiode lie liync, hwccfier be dht gea£i| 

Then lie aslred him whether be saw any thing. 
llwo'Per ii ^Ore liS"-Iiwic|>er ^e? Whether i 

it easier to---or3 
D^ cwebdon Iii'g betwox bim: gifwesecgafl 
of lieofonc; ponnc cwyfi lie; forhwdm i 
gelyfde ge !iim? Then said they among thei 
if we say of hiaven ; then will he say ; wherejbi, 
believed ye him not ? 
The verbal conjunction uton, utan is used wlt^ 
the InfinitiTe to express a desire or intention, as: 
(Jton g^n and sweltan mid him Let us go, aft 

die with him. 
Utan wircan maiinan Let us make man. 

Of Adverbial Expressions. 

410. Beside§ the intcrrogatires already given. (151 
100), the following adverbial cxiireadons likewise occur^ 
cwyst Jui? sayest thou? cwejie we? say we? cwe|»e 
ge? say ye? w^nst[iii &c. These give an interroga- 
tive sense to a proposition, tliongh often scarcely traus- 
latnble, and sometimes apparently useless. Ex. 

[>a andswarode he and cwiciS: Ic n^t, segsti 
jjii Bceolde ic mfnne hrojior healdanX 
j4nd he said, I know not, am I my brother's keep^^ 
erf Gen. 4, 9. 
417. The word ne is the usual negatirc 7iot, 
always stands before the verb, lite the Latin non, a 
liwi ffestaS Johannis 1 eorningcnihtas, i 
Jji'ne ne fasstaS? ff'hy fast John's disciples, 
thine fast not? 
He magon hi fsestaa They cannot fast. 
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N 

418/ N& is the English no', although, in composi-* 
tion^ it ofteuer expresses none, or any, with « negation 
preceding, as:~nd hwaer no where. 

In antithetical expressions it signifies nat, when fol<- 
lowed by ac but^ as:, ni^ swilce ge secgaS ac not^ 
so as ye say but* 

Ne se »o is opposed to gese yes. 

Ne---edc nor^ Germ, auch nicht. 

Nalles nof is perhaps a contraction of ne ealles 
not at alls nalles jj^aet in not that alone. 

419. Nas also signifying no^, seems not, as Lye 
thinks, to come from ne-wass, but rather to be a con- 

\ * 

traction of nalles (for qe ealles), as: 
|>y hit bfS pass monnes god, nas pass anweal- 
' des, gif se anweald g6d bfS Therefore it 
is the good of the man, not of the power;, if the 
power be good* ' ' 

Of his igenre gecynde, nas of J^fnr'e Of its ^ 
own nature, not of thine. 
For nas, we sometimes find naes, as Joh* 14, 22. 
and Mark. 1, 22. This however must not be ^confounded 
with nsBs was not. It is also found with a second ne« 
gation, as: nas 8 ni. ^ 

420. Although the negation, as appears from the 
above examples, is often, as in other languages, express- 
ed by a single word, y^t it frequently consists of two, 
the one .of which is placed before the noun , th^ other 
before' the verb. Negative words compounded with ne, 
n are in particular not considered as expressing a per- 
feet negation, if the ne be not repeated, as: nan man 
ne siwatS niwne scyp to ealddm reafe no man 
seweth a new shred on an old garment. Even if the 
sentence contain other negative words, ne is neverthe- 
less repeated, as: ne geseah naefre nan man god 
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No man ever {mter) saw (not) Qod. Ge w€naS (et 
ge niD gecyndellc g4d ne gesael^e on Innaa 
ed.w selfnm naebben Te ^Ami that yo have-no na- 
tural good nor happiness within yourselves. 

421. If the negative belong to a Terb, both ne and 
ni are often naed, and the verb is placed between, as: 
Ne be{»nTfon ni \i. hablan Isces, ao \A \e nn-. 
trume synd The hate need not the physician (/eedk), 
Itut they who are sick. Ne eom Ic n< Crisf I am 
not Christ. 

422.' Nor and nof are expressed by ne ne, when not 
(ne) precedes, as: Ne fare ge ne ne fyligeafS Go 
not, nor follow Qiim); bnt after niSer neither only a 
single ne follows In each member, as: GoldhordiaS 
eow sdSlice goldhordas on heofenan, baer na- 
por om ne moj^Se hit ne fornymS, and paer 
{»edfas ne delfaS, ne ne forstelaS *But lay up 
for yourselves treanur^s in heaven , where neither rust 
nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through {delve) nor steal. Matt. 6, 20, We haye here 
examples of both forms of expression. . ^ 
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1. Alliteration. 

423. X he Anglo-Saxon versification , like the Ice- 
landic, and that of the other ancient Gothic nations, has 
a peculiar construction, the chief characteHstic of which 
does not, as in the Phrygian tongues, consist in syllabic 
quantity, but in Alliterative Rime^ or Alliteration; that 
is, when, in* two immediately successive; and connected, 
lines, there occur three words, beginning with the same 
letter, and so that the third, or last, word siands first 
in the second line, and the two others in the first line : 
the initial letters, in these three words, are then called 
riming letters. The last of these letters is considered 
as the chief letter; after which the two letters, in the 
preceding verse, which are called sub-letters^ must be 
adjusted; for instance, in Bedwulf, 2, 17. 

|>d wass aefter wiste Then wa$ after the feast 

fTcSp up-a-hafen. A cry raised. 

Here the three words, wees, t^iste, and wdp con- 
tain the riming letters , of which the w in w 6 p is the 
chief letter, and the two others, sub-tetters, -^ 

424. If the chief letter is a vowel, the sub-letters 
must also be vowels, yet, if possible, not the same, as, 
for instance, Beow. 1, 118» 

Sotenas and y\i<Q ^ Giants and elves 

and orceas and spectres. 

Here the o in orceas is the chief letter^ and eo 
and ^. the sub-letters i all three different. 
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425. With reepect to this allitentlon, tiie foliowing 
xestrictioiiB are to be observed. The riming letters mast 
always be found in those words which hare the stress 
or tone on the syllable that begins with them; but m 
word may commence with a toneless deriratiTe syllable 
{ge, be, a), without disturbing the alliteration. It is 
moreorer a rule, that, in the two connected lines, there 
must not be more than three words beginning in thin 
manner; though a toneless prefix, or a toneless particle, 
is not considered as any infringement. 

426. The chief letter does not necessarily stand 
firsl in the second line, but is often preceded by one 
or more short words, yet not by such as require the 
tone or emphagis in reading. These short precursory 

' words which, though independent of the structure of 
the Terse, are necessary to the completion of the sense, 
constitute what may be c^ed the complement, which, in 
arranging verses, that are transcribed continuously, we 
must be careful not to confound with the verse itself, 
lest the alliteration, the structure of the verse, and even 
the sense, be thereby destroyed. 

427. In short verses there occurs sometimes but 
one sub-letter, especially if the chief letter be double, 
as: sc, «f, 8ir; for then the eub-letter should also be 
double, |ind three such alliterations, in two successive 
lines, would not only be unpleasant to the ear, but also 
difficult to find. 

428. As an example of all this, I will cite the fol- 
lowing lines from. Be6w. 1, 108. 

In Caines cynne In Cain's kin 

|>one cwealm gewrsec the murder avenged 

ece drihtdn, the eternal Lord, 

paes |)e he Abel sldgz because he slew Abel: 

lie ge/eah he |>8ere /aehKe, he got no- joy from his hatred, 

ac h« liine /eor fomrsc, ,. but hf, the creator, drove him. 
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; • 

1 

fnetod for yf mdae for that misdeed, ' ' 

mancynne fram. far from the htnaan race, 

In tlie first two lines are three riming letters (423), 
. c in Caines, cynne, and cwealm; {»one is 
here the complement (42^. In the following two, there 
are only two riming letters (424t. 427.)) namely, the vo- 
xels e and a in ice and Abel; j^ass pe he are hete 
the complement. In the next two lines, the riming let- 
ter U fj in the words gefeah, faehtSe and feor, not- 
withstanding the ge in gefeAh, which is only a deri- 
Tative prefix and Toid of accent. In like manner, for- 
wrebc occasions « no yiolation of the law, although it 
begins with/; as the syllable for, like the German t^er^ 
is unaccented (425). The words ac he hine, here 
form the complement. In the last two lines, all is re- 
gular (423). 

429. In A. S. poetry the two lines connected by 
alliteration, need not, as is usual {n Icelandic, to be 
connected also in' sense ; on the contrary , their separa- 
tion in sense seenls rather to have been sought after, 
and regarded as a kind of ecesura: yet it seldom, or 
never, happens here, as in Greek and Latin verse, that 
one period is concluded and another commenced, in the 
middle of a line, perhaps because in A. S. the lines are 
so short. 

430. From the circumstance that lines, thus riming 
together, are so often separated in sense, it follows also 
that the A. S. poems are seldom divided, like the Ice- 
landic, into regular stanzas, of six or eight lines each; 
and although this arrangement may sometimes be traced, 
for instance, in the above-cited stanza of eight lines, 
which is followed by another also of eight lines ; yet it 
seems a mere effect of accident, and that the verse ge- 
nerally runs on, without any division into strophes : for 
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instance, In s fragment of s metrical Teraion of the 
Book of Jndith: 



fss se hlanca gefedh 

wtdf in^walde 

and se wanna lire&& 

-vrael-gifre fugd 

westan b^en 

(set him ]^d pe6dgiiman 

']^6hton tilian 

fylle on feegom ^c 



At ihU the tank vol/ 

m the wood reJoie§d, 

and, the sad rooen, 

the fowl greedy of Mlaughter, 

both from the westj 

that men for them 

ohould think to prepare 

a glut on the dying. 



Here the first line, aUhongh evidently beginning a 
new I sentence, does not belong to the second, bntto the 
foregoing ; while the 2nd and 3^ the 4th and 5th &£. belong 
to each other: here therefore there is no regular stanza. 

431- This circumstance often renders the A. S. 
poetry more diffieult to analyse and explain than the 
Icelandic, in which, from the mechanical arrangement 
and connexion of the verses, some judgment may be 
formed of the general sense and design. Another re- 
markable instance of this is the conclusion of the Meruh' 
logium Sasontcum {Hickes Gram. A. S. p^206). 



Meotod ^a rtit 
hwyder 9e6 sawul sceal 
syt^dan hweorfan: 
and ealle {>d gdstas, 
5 f>e for code hweorfatf, 
aefter dedi(-dsege 
d(5mes bidatf* 

On fasder faetfme, 

is se6 fortf-gesceaft 
10 digol an4 dyrne, 

drihten ^a -wkt, 

nergende feeder; 

n^nig eft cymeij 
^ hider under hr6fa8, 
15 ]^e {>a9t her for 86S 

manuum secge. 



The creator alone knoweth 
whither the soul shall 
afterwards go: 
and all the spirits^ 
that wander before Ood^ 
after death-day, 
abide their doom. 

In the bosom of the Father 
is their future condition 
secret and hidden, 
Ood alone knoweth (it) 
the preserving fdther: 
no one cometh again 
hither under {our) roofs^ 
who^that here in sooth 
may say to men. 
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liwjlo tf meotodes gesceaft, what U the eondition of Ood, 
sige-folca ges^ta, the 9€at$ of the victor people^ 

^esr he sylfa wmiaff. where he hinuelf dwelleth. 

In the foregoing. It is the 9th and' 10th, the llth 
und 12th, the 13th and 14th, I5th an4 16th lines, which 
are connected in sense; but the 10th and llth, the 12th 
and 13th &c. that are united by alliteration. 

2. Line-Rime and Final-^Rime. 

432k Besides alliteration, the northern poetry ftp* 
pears, from the earliest times, even before the intro* 
duction of Christianity, to have had also Line-Rime and 
Final-Rime. Line-Rime is when two syllables, in the 
same line of verse, have their vowteis and the conso- 
nants following them alike, which is called perfect rime 
(consonances) , or unlike vowels, and only the following 
consonants the same, which is called half rime (asso- 
nances). 

In the «cRiming poem", in Mr/ Cpnybeare's Introd., 

we find: , 

A 

Fldn man hwite^, They darVihe Javelin, 

burg sorg bitefj. sorrow hiteth the city. 

Where flan and man, burg and sorg make, such line 
rimes. 

433. Final rime is sufficiently known as a chief 
characteristic of modern versification. This is either 
^lonosyllabic, dissyllabic, or even trisyllabic. Of these 
tliree sorts occur specimens in the above quoted poem, 
aa: stdl and g<$l, gtiwum and hiwum, hereden 
and genereden; and although but a single A. S. poem, 
and that in a very obscure dialect, has hitherto been 
discovered in this rime, namely, the one just cited, which 
has final rime throughout, and occasionally line rime, 
it is nevertheless probable that both these kinds of rime 



I 
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were employed by the 'Anglo-Saxons , and other Teuto- 
nic nations, from a Tery remote period. With regard to 
final rime, there seems to be no doubt; for the Anglo- 
Saxon poets, as Aldhelm, Ao. 709; Boniface, Ao. 755; 
Yenerable Bede, Alcnin, and others, having left behind 
ihem Latin poems in rime, amounts to a proof that this 
kind of versification vras older than, and universally 
known in, their time. Mr. Turner, who in his t^Hiatary 
of the jinglO'Sasana*', has given us a view of their lite- 
rature, and, in a separate section, a history of their 
poetry, thinks that he has found traces of final rime up 
to the fourth century; but of alliteration, as the leading 
characteristic ') of A. S. poetry (which he considers as 
yet undiscovered, and impossible, to discover), he has 
had no idea. 






') In the Danish Edit, of my Grammar, I had comprehended 
in this remark both the vernacular and Latin poetry o£ the 
Anglo-Saxons; but in consequence of a^note in the Kevd. 
7. Bosworth's ^^Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar^ y p. 219, 
I haVe in the present Edit, omitted tliat part whidli applies 
to their Latin poems. Mr. Bosworth^s words are: ;,ilfr. Rask 
JU here mistaken; for on these {Latin) verses Mr, Turnef 
^remarks : this singular versification seems to be a peculiar 
^alliteration. B. IX. G. 5. p. 409. 8to. The alliteration then 
^was observed by Mr. Turner; but bedause it was not per- 
fjectly regular and like the Anglo-Saxon, with that genuine 
^candour which always accompanies true learning y he only/ 
gfSays that *it seems, S^cJ* The passages in Mr. Turner's His- 
tory ^ npon which I founded my conclusion, are the fol- 
lowing. B. IX. C. 4.: ((The best Saxon scholars have con- * 
^(fessed that the versification of the vernacular poetry of 
f^our ancestors was modelled by rules which ,we have not 
^^explored; but the passage before quoted from Bede shows 
^^that it had really no other rule tkon the poet's ear." Again: 
^jThat they occasionally sought rime aud alliteration can- 
j^not be doubted, for wc have some few A. S. poems in 
^^rime ; but neither of these formed its constituent character^ 
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484. Altiteratioii is also found combinecT with some 
of the ancient kinds of Latin verse, $» in the following 
adonic versefigi : 

Te homo laudet . Non modo jiarva . 

itflme creator, P^ quia muadi est^ 

Pectore mentc, Sed tibi sancte 

Pacis amore, Solns imago ^c. 

Be the language therefore, and the sense, what it 
may, the alliteration is evident, which shews that it was, 
as it were, a national re)quisite in all poetry, without 
which it would have lost its wonted peculiarity of sound 
for the Anglo-Saxons* 

435. A peculiar kind of alliteration, which occnrs 
in these Latin poems, is remarkable. In this kind 
two lines do not rime together, but each contains two 
or three riming letters, without a chief letter; for in- 
stance in the Epistles of Boniface: 

iVitharde nunc nigerrima 
Imi cosmi contagia 
Temne faiiste Tartarea 
Hffic contra hunc supplicia ^c. 

This is' however seldom closely attended to entirely 
throughout those pieces, in which it occurs. This spe- 






nor was any marked attentiim given to the proaodteal quan" 
tity of their syllables, as Hickes supposed,'' , In none of the 
passages above cited does Mr. Turner say one word upon 
the nature of the alliteration, or point out the letters con- 
stituting it, either in the Latin yerses which be quotes^ or 
in any other; nor does he give even the slightest hint re- 
specting the various kinds of alliteration, which occur in 
other specimens of Latin poetry ^oted by himself, for 
instance : 

((Lector caste catholice 
((Atque obses athletice" ^c. (435.) 
but (with the exception of the few words. quoted by Mr* 
Bosworth) nierely notices the rime* 
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det of alUtentloii opproaoliei nearly to the. Ffamish 
tionil Tersiileatioii, bat U never fOnnd in the old Scaa- 
dinarian, except {n the 9d and 6tH Uoea qf the Sis-Unai 
Narrative Ferse (Fornyrtala;), and in detached lines 
tof the more modem spociea of Terse* It is perhaps the 
first origin of this kind of rime , as it is also the form 
it last assumed among those northern nations, from 
DT.hose poetry it has nb^ disappeared, for instance, in a 
Faeroic ballad: 

ji]n ^ rujmftn Ht I/jslandi komin^ 
<kriva uj 6ewk <o 5raja: 
nMka kM. i um hana Aojrt 
iumman kan 6 k graja. 

A lay U come from Iceland hither. 
Written in the hook 90 broad; \ 

Something have P heard about it. 
The purport of it I can explain. 

Also in the Danish ballad of KingDiderik (Nyemp's 
Ed. 1, 5, 280 : 

Farst ▼og han den lede Xfindomiy 
og 8& kendes elleve Unger; ^ 
^ dog fcunde han ikke af Bjaerget ibomme 
for iEdder og Ormetipiger. 

Beda has sometimes arranged his Latin Hexameters 
so, that a word in the middle rimes with one at the 
end, which seems to be a sort of perversion, or fanciful 
application, of line rime, but which nevertheless proves 
the antiquity and universality of what is properly termed 
rime. This kind of rime is also found in the more mo< 
dem Icelandic Ri$»aSy for instance: 

L5mb 1 MH l«tr og k»^ 
lj6nit hreysti-snjalla 9^ 

This species of irime is also the principal characteristic 
of the Monkish, 6r Iieonine, verses (so called from the 
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name of tbeir inventor) , which were so much in Togne ' 
during the middle ages. 

436. In Anglo -Saxoii Itself, there js indeed but 
little to be found of all this, at least, in those remains 
that have hitherto been communicated to us in print; 
but it nevertheless seems a subject of sufficient interest 
to merit our attention, bj enabling us to ^conclude, with 
tolerable precision, as to the nature of the ancient national 
poetry. Bj way of an example < in A. S., of several of 
th^ peculiarities already mentioned, we may take the short 
poem in the Saxon Chronicle, Ao. 975. It is as follows : 



Her Eddgir gef<Sr 
An^ls. reccend, ' 
IFiest-Seazena toine 
and Myrcene mundbonu 
CuH wxs wide 

^geond feala |>e6da 
ofera Kadmundes 
ofer ganotes baetf.') 

Cyningas liine wide 
lOurSodon side, 

I bugon t6 cynihge, 
snA. was him gecynde: 
nss se flota sytA rang, 
ne se here swd Strang, 
{>8et on ^gelcyune 
ass him gefetede, 



Then Edgar departed, 

tie Angles' prince 

West-'Saxone'. friend^ 

and Merciane' protector. 

Woe knowji widely 

among many people • 

Edmund's eon, 

over the eea-bird'e way, (batk) 

Kinge him from afar 

honoured highly,, 

bowed to the king, 

80 wae hie nature: 

no fleet waa so daring, 

no army so strong, 

that in England 

it sought booty. 



^d hwile pe se ae^ela cyning while the noh\e king 
eynest61 rehte. reigned on the' throne. 

Here, in t^e first line, is only one sub-letter; the 
3d and 4th have each two sub-letters , without a chief 
letter, and without connexion. In the 2nd stanza, there 



*) I have thus endeavoiu^ed to extract a sense from the words ; 
the text in the Saxon Chronicle stands as follows ; c u i( 
w^s |>8et wide, g* f. |»* ]^8et aferan Eddmund ofer 
ganetes batf. 
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teem to be evident tnces ef riiae. The rime of the 
3d Hne might be sMisted, by lesding eynge for cy- 
iiioge, bat whether these fisal rimes are introduced by 
design or accident is uncertain, since they are not found 
in aU the lines, and the whole piece seenw Tery cormpt. 
But whaterer may be onr conjectures regarding this 
piece, it is erident, from the foregoing, that alliteration 
is the chief characteristic of the poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons, anil that they had final rimes, both monosyllabic 
and dissyllabic; perhaps also line rime, but this is less 
eertain* 

Of the Species of Verse. 

437. In Icelandic, the Tarious species of Terse are 
justly referred to three chief classes, according to the 
rime and other properties: the first. Narrative Verse 
(IceL Fornyrtalag), has only alliteration; the se- 
cond. Heroic Verse (DrdttkTsSi), has alliteration, 
line rime, and a stricter metre; the third. Popular 
Verse (R^nhende), has besides alliteration also final 
rime. But these three classes are again divided into many 
sub-classes , chiefly according to the number of long or 
emphatic syllables. 

438. The aboye may, with tolerable safety, be ap* 
plied to A. S. Tersification. Hickes indeed complains 
that being ignorant of the accent and quantity in A. S., 
it is therefore out of our power to discover the rules 
obserred by the poets, in the construction of verses; 
we cannot know, says he, whether heafod-swima 
giddiness consists of five or of four syllables ; whether 
hleow-maga {»eow a brother^s (relative's) servant is 
of six, or four syllables &c. This however would rather 
be ignorance of pronunciation than of metre. But, on 
the contrary, we know both the one and the other suffix 
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ciently to enable na to unfold the Tersification , as hila 
been shewn by the examples already given* Every ona 
vfho has a correct and living knowledge of the Icelandic 
pronunciation, or merely of the Swedish or Danish, can- 
not possibly donbt whether, for instance, se61f, IceJ. 
sjalfr (sidlfr or sedlfr), Sw. sjelf, and eorl, Icel. 
Jarl (iarl, earl) are of one or of two syllables; whe^ 
ther hedf od, Icel. hanfutS, Sw. hufoud, Dan. Hoved, 
is of two, or three syllables &c. ; or respecting the pro- 
nunciation of words ending ine„as: brdhte, Sw. & 
Dan. bragtey Germ, brachte, and the like. Even withont 
a knowledge of other languages, it seems to require n<^ 
deep research to (discover that those diphthongs were 
pronounced as one syUable, although we may yet be un- 
certain as to their sound: also that (ic) worhte, (j^u) 
worhtest &c. were longer by a syllable than worht' 
{wrought). The accent is likewise very easily ascer- 
tained, from the (^lightest knowledge of Gefinan, or by 
the mere reading of A. S. verses, to the arrangement 
of which the ancient M. S. S. themselves are an excellent 
guide, having the lines of verse in general accurately 
distinguished from each other by a point. But Hickes 
possessed so little of the spirit of discovery, that, after 
having himself arranged hundreds of correct verses, he 
was still unable to separate them, one from another, if, 
by accident, the dot was omitted, or was indistinct, in 
the old M. S. S. He tells us therefore: cartnma consistere 
ex versibuB, sen potiua versiculis trium^ quatuor^ quinr- 
que, septem^ octoet quandoque^novem eyUuharum, et 
qui escedunt ^c* But for those who wish not to com- 
pose A. S. verses, but merely to analyse such as they may 
meet with, it is easy to determine the metre, as far as 
is necessary. The chief syllable in each word bef rs the 

■ 

acceat (11). Compouad word*, contisUug of two iade* 

(10) 
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peadent and, in thenielTct, significant wnrda, are ac* 
cented on tlie first. According to' tliese simple mlea, 
we sliail consider tlie dilferettt spedes of Terse. 

1. Narrative verge. 

490. The cliaracteristics of tliis species of Terse 
are a) the alliteration ahoTC ex^ainedt withont any other 
sort of rime ; V) the nnmher of emphatic syllahles. The 
length of each line of NarratiTe Verse is not so seen- 
rately determiiled as in Latin, hy feet. All that here has 
inflnence npon the measure, seems, as in Icelandic, to he 
tile long or accented syllahles; which haTe an emphasis 
in tile context, of which there are two in fi line, each of 
which is usually followed hy one, twb, or eren mbrCf 
syllahles, provided the natural intonation in the reading 
admits of their heing pronounced short; hut these long 
and short syllahles do not seem, to he arranged accord- 
ing to other, rules than those prescrihed by the ear, and 
the cadence of the Terse; yet two or more accented syl- 
lables seldom occur unaccompanied hy some short ones. 
In Greek and Latin, a dactyl and a spondee are eqiiiTa- 
lent, hut, in this sort of Terse, a dactyl, a spondee, a 
trochee, and an amphibrachys, are all considered'as equi- 
Talent, because they haTe each one emphatic syllable. 
The ScTcL Mr. J. J* Conybeare was therefore mistaken 
(illustrations of A* S. Poetrg*', Introd. p. 11.) in quoting 
s^^can and gesittan as three ^ochees; for this being 
a Terse of the narrative lund , with only two emphatic 
syllables, tIz. s^c and sit, must consequently be con- 
sidered as a dactyl followed by an amphibrachys, when 
referred to the language of Greek prosody. The com- 
plement, as in Icelandic, having nothing to do with the 
structure of the verse (426), is to be run over as Ugthly 
as possible. In this scansion, all wordSv, in the first 
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liae, wMch gtand before tite first sub-letter, or the first 
emphatic syllable, are also considered as a complement: 
this holds good at least with regard to the structure of 
this species of verse, which is the most usual one exists 
ing in A. S. poetry. 

440. If, for instance, /we apply these principles to 
the Terses already cited (431), we shall find, in the se- 
cond line, first, hwySer se6 as a complement , y then 
8 1& w u 1 s c e a 1 , consisting of three syllables, but of which 
two only, viz. the first and the last, are long; the middle 
one ul, being toneless or short, serves, as it were,, to 
facilitate the connexion between the long ones. The 
third line has no complement, but begins at once with- 
a long syllable, which is followed by a short onej after 
which come another long and a short; tiiis line there^ 
fore also ^sontains two long syllables. The fourth, strictly 
speaking, has no proper complement, having only one 
suh-letter^ unless we give that name to whatever, in such 
a case, precedes the first emphatic syllable; but, by 
whatever name we call it, it is easy to perceive that 
and does not belong to the verse, which, strictly speak' 
ing , begins only at e a 1 1 e {» A , consisting of one 
long and two short syllables; this is followed by ga- 
stas, a long and a short: here ^.therefore are again two 
long syllables. The fifth, except that it has ^e for 
for complement, in other respects resembles the third. 
In the sixth, sefter is the complement, which is fpl^ 
lowed by two long syllables, the latter of which is ac^ 
companied by a short one, being the reverse of the ar^ 
rangement of the. second line* The seventh is constructed 
like the third. JFrom what precedes ^ it appears, that 
however unlike these lines may seem to be^ In their 
structure, they are nevertheless formed according to one 
rule, vis. they have all two long syllables, accompanied 

(10*) 
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by at leaat one sliorl, and are either preceded, or not, 
by a complement. 

441. To the same apeciea of verse belong also the 
speclmena quoted Nr. 43Sj 424, ^8, 438; haying all, 
(corresponding to the Icelandic FornyrSalag) two 
long syllables in each line, followed by some short 
ones, generally by one sh6rt after each long; they are 
therefore nsnaUy fonnd to consist of four syllables, 
though it is not the total number of syllables, bnt only 
of the long or accented ones, which determines the metre; 
for a line may consist of three syllables, tIx. when 
one of the long ones has no short one after it; or of 
five, when one of the long syllables is followed by two 
short. If therefore we bear not in mind that .the com-* 
plement must be abstratted, and not taken into the ac- 
count, we may, with Hickes, make out, that A. S. verse 
may consist of 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or more syllables ; or, in 
other words, be as long or as short as we please, that is, 
be without metre, and therefore no verse at all, to the 
idea of which, an arrangement, or distribution of words, 
according to time, or determinate measure, seems indis* 
pensable : but by attending to the rules here laid down, 
we find that the metre is as determinate in this, as in 
any other language, though according to peculiar laws. 
a' line of this verse consists sometimes of a single word, 
as (speaking of Enoch): 

Nales de&He swealt He died not th^ death 

ntiddangeardes of the world (nature) 

6wd her men d6tf. as men kere do. 

Here middangeardes forms an entire line, which is 
perfectly correct, for the word contains two long syl- 
lables ^ midd and geard followed by two short ones, 
an and 6s. The next line has in^he first place, swi 
her for complement, then men, which, contains the 
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chief letter, m, and dtfS, both of which are long; this 
line requires no short syllable as an accompaniment to 
these two, since it commences with a dissyllabic com- 
plement. Another single-worded verse, yiai. (alluding to 

Solomon) : > 

getimbrede ke built 

texnpel gode Q temple to God, 

aeems to contain a fa n, unless a word has slipped out 
by accident (perhaps he^ih high); for getimbrede has 
only one long syllable, vi^. timb, which is insufficient ; 
though th^ line has altogether four syllables, being the 
usual number. The number therefore both of these, and 
of the words, is only a secondary point in the scansion 
of the metre. 

The line of three syllables quoted by Mr. Conybeare 
{Introd. p. 12) ^ IdSes spraec, is correct, as it con- 
tains the requisite two long or emphatic syllables, se- 
parated by a short one; but almightne {Ibid) is faulty, 
there being no such word in the language. It should be 
aelmihtigne, which forms a complete line of Terse, 
with a riming letter as and two emphatic syllables, eel 
and tig, 

443. We should, here end our observations regard- 
ing this simple and easy species of verse, if some' re- 
cent Scholars had not attempted the arrangement of com- 
bining two lines as onls. Upon this point, I appeal tO| 
every one, having an ear and feeling for poetry, who 
reads the following lines from Boethius: 



EdM pii «cippend 
scirra tungla, 
Aeofon.es and eortfan! 
{>u on Aeahsetle 
«cum ricsast; 
and ]^d ealne hrae^e 
Aeofon ymb-Awaoilest ; 



O thou creator 

of the bright starts, 

of heaven and of earth! 

Thou on high scat 

ever reignestf 

and thou all the heaven 

9wiftly turn^st round; 
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and t>«di ^{ii« AiOigs miht mmd iirougk tk§ Mff w^ki, 
funglu genf deit, •OMj p eltetf IA« «fart9 

>«t U ^ td-hfxai! tftot lAcy oftcf IA««/ 

ud BOW let him rappote them amnged that: 

EiU |»d teippend teim timglay 

Jbeofones and eozten, (]^il on) Aealisetle 

/cum xicsast (and j^d) ealne hne^ 

Aeofon ymb-Aweorfest ; (and ^urh {»ine) &ilige mikt 

funglu genydest, (^set hi ^e) t6 hfradl 

Howerer, before judgment is pronounced, I may be 
allowed to remark that this junction of every two lines 
is dh-ecily against many indisputable eTidences : 

444, Ist. Against the practice of the ScandinaTlan 
nations, from as far as we can trace it back, down to 
the present day; for instance, in the songs of Staerk- 
odder, and in the description given in the Scalda of 
that kind of verse wliich, after him, has received the 
name of StarkaCarlag, and also in the Icelandic trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost, by the late Revd. J. Thorlaksson 
(deceased in 1819), published under the care, and at 
the charge, of Mr- J. Heath, M. A. of Kings CoU. Cam. 
Copen. 1828 in 1 Vol. 8vo. • and in Assessor GrSndaTs 
translation of Pope's Temple of Fame. 

445. 2d]y. Against the yet older practice of the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, who, in many M. S. S., care- 
fully separate t^e verses by metrical points , of which 
we may convince ourselves every where in Hickes; for 
instance , A. S. Gr. p. l85. 

EAla «ii scippend. Dii on heahsetle. 

Scirra timgla. ' Ecum ricsast. 

Heofones and eorVan. And tfii ealne hrae^e. flfc 

and throughout the whole of Caedmon's paraphrase. 

440. Sdly. Against all the rules of ancient Gothic 
poetry, which teach us that every two lines are con- 
Bestod by alliteration, in all cases, and in every kind of 
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terse 9 except vrhea, after two lines thus connected, • 
single one follows: nay, against the v^ry appellations of 
the riming letters, namely, that the two in the first line 
are called sub-letters (stuSlar), and that in the se- 
cond, the chief letter (hofniSstafr), because it always 
stands first, has therefore a determinate place, and is 
consequently more easily to be found ; but all this would 
fall to the ground, and the appellation of chief letter 
become absurd, if it were removed to the middle or end 
of a line. 

447. 4tlily. 1 Against all analogy with those other 
kinds of verse, which have longer lines, but the same 
arrangement of alliteration, namely that every two lines 
are connected together $ therefore if we unite two lines 
into one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do the 
same in long ones, and consequently read the following 
as one line of verse: 

Almdttugr Gut allra st^tta yfirbjdtfandi engia ok ^]6ifa« 
'Almighty God, Lord over all orders of angels and people. 

That is, sixteen long syllables, or eight spondees, accord* 
ing to the Icelandic reckoning ! ^ >* 

448. Stilly. It is at- open variance with the entire 
spirit of ancient northern vei^sification, which never ad- 
mits of the c^^t^ra, that is found in Latin and Greek 
hexameters and pentameters, and therefore never has 
longer verses than those answering to verse of 4 feet 
among the Greeks and Latins. It moreover seems very 
natural to place the complement belTore the chief letter, 
as it usually consists only of unimportant adverbs or 
conjunctions, which serve to connect ^he two lines ; but 
to throw this (consisting sometimes of three or four syl- 
lables) ^nto the middle of a line, without reckoning it 
in the metre, would be higly absurd. In the Sth line, 
ibr instance, of the verses just quoted, the words and 
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j^vrh ytne ife • cmnpleaiaity wUdi, after » paste, aad 
when liegiBBiBS a Bew line, may be nttered in a softer 
and lower tone; hnt which, in the miiMle of a line (the 
4th line according to the second arrangement), seems 
completely to destroy the whole, as five short syllables 
would then come together, fonr of which do not belong 
to the metre; and tins is not merely a solitary instance, 
bnt what, from the very nature of the combination pro* 
posed, would be of constant occurrence, as the coiiiple- 
ment has its place iuTariably before the chief letter (4SlS) 
and therefore would always be found in the middle of 
n line: not to be speak of the sense, %hich, by this 
means, would be often interrupted at the end of a line^ 
or, .on the contrary, completed in the middle of one, 
which, as we have already seen, is directly opposite to 
ihe genius of the ancient Gothic Tersification, in which the 
sense rarely, if ever, concludes in the middle of a line. ') 



>) Mr. Wm. Grixmn of Cassel, in his Tery learned work, 
^DeutBcbe Heldensage, Gotting. 18i29*% has, in Ids quotations 
of several A. S. verses, strictly adhered to the comhination 
of two lines in one, maintained chiefly by his Brother, Dr. 
7. Grimm, and has consecruently been often obliged to begin 
or end his quotations in the middle of a line, as at p. 14 ^c; 
bnt at p. 18 a most singular mistake has been occasioned 
by this forced union of two lines; the passage is from 
the ,(S6iig of the Traveller** (jCanybeare'9 Illustration ^-c, 
p. 11) > which is thus quoted: 

f,hAm gesdhte eastan of Ongle 
Eormanrices wraj^es fvaerlogan.** 

Here the last h^lf of the 1st line is not at all con- 

4 

nected with the first half, but with the first word of the 
next line, and this again has no connexion with the rest 
of the 2nd line, which has evidently two sub-letters^ and 
therefore, according to Mr. Grimm's own rule, ought to 
be the first part of a line. 

Thus not only are the rerses improperly arranged, but 
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440. Hickes thiakg that this siiecles of Terse would 
proTe to be the same as the pindaric Terse of the Greeks, 
and that we should find 'the A. S. Tersification to con- 
sist of the same feet, both simple and compound, if' we 
were only acquainted with the syllabic quantity; and it 
cannot be denied that, inasmuch as the Greek feet 
comprize CTcry possible arrangement of long and short 
syllables, it is easy to resolTe or divide every human 
discourse into such feet: but if we attempt to scan one 
of the examples quoted, or any other A. S. Terse, accord- 
ing to the niles of Greek quantity , ' we shall soon dis- 
cover that such scansion was just as far from the thoughts ^ 
of the poet, as it was from Hickes's, to divide his long 
preface, according to the Greek metres. In another 
place, he compares th,e A* S. narrative verse, as Olafsen 
the Icelandic, with the adonic verse, and they certainly 
bear much resemblance to each other; but that this 
comparison also is Tery futile, we may easily convince 



the alliteration is entirely deranged , mrhereas they are per- 
fectly right in Conybeare, who has only committed a slight 
mistake in the preceding lines, and in the \translation. 
The passage ought to be thus : 

ilred-cyninges erudelis prtncipia 

Adm ges6hte, domum qwssivit ' 

edstan of Ongle, ex oriente ab Anglis, 

£ormanrices, Bermanricig 

unrdtfes toaerlogan; irati fcedifragi $ 

ongan ^du^otn sprecan. ineepit' turte multa loquu 

Mr. Grimm, whose quotation begins in the middle of 
a comma, or proposition ,.; has also been mistaken in the 
sense, translating ges6hte by ich besuchte {I visited) , in- 
stead of er besuchte {he visited), and not observing that 
the introduction of the poem ends* only here , and that the 
Traveller does not begin his speech till the next line: 
f^Fela ic monna gefraegn 1 Heard of many men 

jnsd^um wefddan ^c." governing the tribes ijfc. 
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onrtelfiefl, by reading three or four A. 8. lines of ferse 
in connexion. Tlie resemUance is perhaps occasiojied. 
only by both consisting ^f short lines, and haying tWo 
ictus, or emphases, which must necessarily produce an 
apparent similitude; but, in all other respects, they are 
unlike; the adonic Terse being measured according to 
determinate feet, while the narrative verse is filled up 
with short syllables arbitrarily arranged, and a com- 
plement. 

450. An observation, which I owe to Professor Fin 
Magnusen, has, without doubt, far more scientific wortii 
and truth; namely, that the narrative verse of th^ Go- 
thic nations seems .the foundation^'^of the Greek ,hexa- 
meter. For it is acknowledged that the hexaineter is -the 
oldest national verse of the Phrygian nations, as the 
narrative js of the Gofthic; and if we look at the arran- 
gement of each, the resemblance is exceedingly striking, 
and the hexameter iieems to be^ merely a somewhat 
(though very litde) restricted variety of the freer, 
rougher, and, probably, elder, form exhibite.d in the nar- 
rative verse. As an example, I will arrange some Greek 
and Latin hexameters, chosen at random, according to 
the rules of narrative verse. 



Tfjv fuv yoQ 
scaxoTiTTci utai tXaiop 

Xat^ /Atv odoQ 

f*ala S* tyyvdi vatti» 



Ci/Ltoe en* avrtjv. 



Arma vintm<jne 

cano, TrojaB 

qui primus ab oris 



Italiam, ' 
fato profugus, 
Lavinac[ii6 Tenit 
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Httora: multum multa quoque 

ille et term . , et bello passus, 

jaQtatus et alto, dum conderet urbem, 

ri superdm, inferretque 

saevae znemorem deos Latio, 

Junonis ob iram genus unde Latinum 

451. This decomposition produces neither pindaric 
nor adonic Terse, but the Gotliic narrative verse so coifn 
pletely that, in these eighteen verses of Hesiod and of 
Yirgil, there is not a single deviation from, or* fault 
against, the rules of narrative verse, but the whole r^ads 
Just as fluently ivhen arranged according to the Icelandic 
metre," as according to the laws of hexameter. We have 
here, as in A* S. and Icelandic, some verses of one word, 
and others of several, for instance, the 4tb and ll^ 
verse of the Greek, and the 16th and 8d of the Latin; 
and these, for the most part, consisting of four or fiv^ 
syllables, though son^etimes of seven or eight; as the 
9th and 2nd of the Greek, and the 18th of the Latin. 
These indeed are but minor points, yet these, like the 
essential parts of the structure, all concur in the resem- 
blance. Thus we have here, in every verse, two long 
syllables, or pauses for the voice, each of which is 
usually followed by one, and, sometimes, two short ones i 
more than one however is not required ; tbr instance, in 
the first line : Ttjv is long, and is fallowed by fiiv, which 
is here nearly toneless; yap, on the contrary, has no 
short syllable after it. Inf the 7th line, ttjg is long, and 
has two short syllables after it; the last tij?, on the con- 
trary, has none,; as also the 8th, 10th Sic. The 6th line 
has (laXct d' for a complement, as the 14th has to, and the 
15th i$g. go also in the Latin: in the 8d line ^ui, in 
the 15th dum, and in the 18th genua are complements. 
All the rest of the arrangement is as flowing Forn- 
yrtalag as any part of theEdda or of Beowulf^ though 



i 
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the Pbiy^ba netre ii totally subyeiied* The whole of 
Hesiod snd Virgil eannot however be so easily tamed 
into narratlTe verse as these passages ; as, in order to 
dTect tills decomposltioii, it is sometimes necessary t# 
divide words 9 whidi Is a great fault In Icelandic versi- 
fication, hot as this Is not nnnsnal in pindarics, and ia 
the choruses of the Tragedians, It cannot wdl be hoe 
considered as an important objection. 

452. The reverse of the process does not hold good; 
for narrative verse cannot, by any means, be so easily 
turned into hexameter; the reason of which is that the 
hexameter is subjected to greater restriction. The Ice- 
landic metre may conveniently admit the arrangement <rf^ 
long and short syllables, which is found in the hexa- 
meter, and which is, in fact, natural to it, but the hexa- 
meter does not reciprocally allow itself* those liberties 
which are assumed by the Icelandic metre , In which 
each line, not excepting the third, may Indiscriminately 
end in a single long syllable, or a long, followed bygone, 
or even two, short. The first and last of which cases 
are Inadmissible in the conclusion of hexameters: nor 
can the complement be made at all times to comply with 
the demands of the hexameter, yet It often falls in pretty 
exactly, as, loathe Yoluspi: 

Hlj6ffs \fA ek | allar | belgar | kindir | meiri ok | miimi 
SDOgu I Heimdallar | vild' at ek | Valfotfur | Va firam-lteljak? 

Be tHent all bolyheingg, greater and less, 

8on9 ofHeimdal! Wilt thou that I reveal the wonder* of Odin f 

and in Beowulf 4, 5. 

We synt | gnmcynnes | Gedta-|le6de and | Hige-|ldces 
heor^ ge- 1 nedtas : | wses min | feeder | f oleum ge- ] cjped. 

We are of the race of the Gothic people and Higelac's 
retainers: my father was knoion to the nations. 

Which are tolerable hexameters, but the alliteration, 
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is destroyed by this transformatioii, as the metre is by 
the decompositioii of the hexameters* Notwithstanding 
then that each of these races has chanj^ed this species 
of Terse, according to its own fancy, it neyertheless 
seems evident that the originid idea was the same, and 
consequently that the ^oundwork of the poetry, no iesa 
than of . the language itself'), was, in the beginning, 
common to both* 

453. That it was common to all the Gothic tongues 
is best proved by examples. The Old-Saxon Harmonia 
Evangelica Cottoniana (the beginning of which is quoted 
by Hickes, Gramm» A. S, p. 189, and by Nyerup in his 
SymhoUB ad Litteraturam Teutonicqm, p, 130) is com- 
posed throughout in this kind of verse , as Prof, von der 
Hagen has shewn, in a fragment of considerable lengthy 
in the Jenaische Aligemeine Lit. Zeitung for 1809 CoL 
182. The beginning of the poem runs thus : 

Jfanega waron, Many were 

the sia iro iii6d gespon, whom their minds impelled 

that sia bi^nnOn to begin 

^ord godes reckean. to expound God's word. 

Also another passage {Hickes p. 190. Nyerup p. 143) : 

Thii bist thie iraro (c[uat Petrus) Thou art the true (said Peter) 

tpaldendes suno, Son of the Lordj 

libbiandes godes, of the living God/ 

the thit {joht gisc6p, who created this lights 

Crist cuning ^wig; Christ the eternal Kihg$ 

80 welliat'vri queihan aUa, so will we say all, 

jungron tAina, thy disciples, 

that tM sis god selbo. that then art God' himself. 



') On this head the curious reader may consult my Prize- 
essay: UndersBgelse om det gamle Nordiske eller Islandske 
Sprogs Oprindelse L e. Researches on the Origin of the 
old Scandinavian or Icelandic language, Cop. 1818. 8vo. 
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As • tpedmen 9i Uie Bamberg M. 8. of the same 
l|iook, the following pusage, extracted from B. J* Doeen^n, 
MisceUaneefi %ur Gesehiehie der teutschen Literatur, 
Munchen 1808, 2nd eol p. 11, may serve, betng Chrisrs 
answer to the question of his Disciples , when the last 
day should eomef 

That habad so bidemicl (^ad he) That hsih the Lard {aaid he), 
drohtin the g6do, the Good, $o hidden, 

jac so Aardo farAoIen, and the Father of Heaven, 

ikiidiiikjes fader, the Lord of the world, 

waldand thesaro weroldes^ eo entirelif eoneeaied, 

so that witen ni mag that no child of mum 

^nig mannisc bam maif know, 

hvan thjii m^e tid wh^ the awful time 

geiirirdid an thesaru veroldi: ehall eome on this worlds 

ne it ok te waran ni kunnan yea, God'e angeU 

godes engilos know it not for certain $ 

thie for ima geginwarde idthough they are tUwage 

tfimlun sindun present before him, 

$ie it ok giseggian ni mngun. they cannot $ay it. 

454. The same strnctnre is foiind in the Frankish 
fragments of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, published at 
Cassel in 1812 , by the Brothers Grimm , with so much 
erudition. Nevertheless, the connecting of two lines, to- 
gether as one, has^in a few instances, prevented them 
from distinguishing the complement €rom the chief verse, 
and discovering the true alliteration, and the division of 
the stanzas: but those ahcieni Teutonic poems arethe 
less calculated to*. endure this blending, as they seem to 
have longer complenients , and more frequent insertions 
of words unconnected with the metre, also a less regu- 
lar structure; it is therefore much easier to be led astray 
here than in A. S. and Icelandic verses. 

2. The Long Narrative Ferae., 

455. Narrative verse is so general and established 
among the Anglo-Saxons, that only a single essential de- 
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Tiaiioii from, or rather rariety of, it haa been found, 
corresponding nearly to the six-lined FornjrSalag, 
which is also among the Icelanders an ancient and regular 
pflnaprihg of the same. Such licence as the metre itself "^ 
allows, in its original nature, cannot^ of course, «here be 
taken into consideration* This variety, which may be 
termed the Jji(m§ Narrative Verse, is Sometimes used by 
Caedmoo, along with the ordinary kind; for instance) at 
p. 6. L 18. 

, Geaett haefde he hie swi ge«eliclice; - 

^nne haefde he swd svei^ne geworhtne, * 

8wd mihtigne on his fn6d-ge|>ohte, 
~ he let hine swd micles wealdau, 
5. nehstne X6 him. on fteofena rice^ 
^ haefde he hine swd Awitne geworhtne; 

swd iir^ic wses his waestm on heofonujn, 

{»8et him com from loeroda drihtne, 

geZic wees he l>dm leohtum steorrum, 
10. loi sceolde he drihtnes wyrcean, 

dyran sceolde he his c^redmas on heofoniim, 

and sceolde his drihtne {lancian^ 

j^ses fednes |>e he him on l>dni /eohte gescerede; 

[tonne isete he his hine lange wealdan: 
15. ac he atoende hit him 16 tpyrsan ^inge, 

ongan him irinn uphebban 

wis |>one Aehstan ileofnes waldend, 

^e sitetf on ^am Adigan st61e, ^ 

deore w^s he c&ihtne lire; 
20, ne mihte him bedyfned weordan, 

paet his engel ongan ' 

ofermdd wesan'). 



*) He had placed them in $uch hliss; 
one he had made $o potent, 
90 mSghty in the force of his mind, 
he allowed him Biieh extensive sway, 

5. next to himself in the kingdom of heaveUf 
he had created him so bright, 
so beautiful was his form in h^flven. 
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456. We hare here in fhe first line of ei|ch cou- 
plet, three ictus, besides a number (S— 6) of short syl- 
lables, especially between the first and second ictns. In 
the second line are only two ictns at the conclusion^ 
but preceded by a very long complement of from four 
to eight short syUables, which usually makes the second 
line of each couplet as long as the first: it has more- 
over a half ictns in the beginning, nearly as follows: 

ift line { _ ^ ^ ^ 
2d Hnc / ' V 

I 

The first line has always two sub-letters at the two 
first ictus, llie second line has its chief letter at the 
first ictus; that is, in the middle of the line, after the 
complement, very seldom in the beginning, where the 
weaker emphasis, or half ictus is found. 

I have inserted this piece entire, for the sake of 
giving a distinct idea of the system : it consists of twenty 
lines, or ten couplets, and, both at the beginning and 
the end , stands in immediate connexion with the com- 



that came to him from the Lord of Hoats^ 

he was like the light 9tar§$ 
10. he should work the praiee of the Lord, 

he should hold dear his Joys in heaven, 

and should thank his Lord, 

for the bounty he bestowed upon him in that light; 

then he would have let him possess it long: 
15, but he turned it for himself to a worse purpose, 

began to raise war, 

against the highest ruler of heaven, 

who sitteth on the holy seat: 

dear he had been to our Lord; 
20. it might not be hidden from him, ' 

that his angel began 

to be presumptious. 
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"^ moiMiarratire verse of the poem; the poet's design, in. 

, this transition to a metre of a more solemn kind, being 
obTii^ly to^ snit his verse to the grandeur of his sub-. 
ject, vis. the exftlted splendour and heinous rebellion 
'of the archangel; and, in this respect, it also, answe^rs 
accurately to the Icelandic six-lined narrative verse, which - / 
("for instance, in the Hakonarmal) is mixed with eight- 
lined, for variety^ \ 

457. The late Revd. J. J. Conybeare, in his Illusi 
of,A*S. Poetry^ Introd* p. 11,$* 13. has supposed this " . 
species of verse to consist of four feet, in cpnsequence of 
having included the short syllables of the first line, and. ' 
the complement of the second, in the measure of the 
verse ; but tliat this was not the intention of the author, 

is evident;' ' - • • 

458. Ist. Because then there would often be more' 
. than three accented words, in eabh couplet, beginning 

with the same letter, which would foe a violation of the 
Itfws of alliteration (485); for instanee,4n line 1, there 
would be three 9, in the words g>eseft, swi, and ge-* 
'Soeliolice, and inv/. 7, three w^ which Mr. Conybeare 
has been compelled to admit. In L 6, he has supposed^ 
ha^fde and bine to contain the riming letters, though 
9 comparison with lines .2 and 4 she\ys that hwftne 
is the word containing the chief letter, and that haefde 
and bine are short ot t6neless. , 

459. 2ndly. Because the chief letter would then b^ . 
placed in the back ground , and , as in the example just 
cited 9 be, in a manner,, hidden by subordinate words, 
(pronouns, auxiliaries, or particles) which would conse- 
quently become accented, in direct opposition to the rulept* 
of ancient vetsitication. ^ '. 

460. 3dly* Because these verses would then assume 
an entirely different character from that ^of the common^ 

' (11). ^ ' 
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surratiTe rertet^ and Indeed be of twice fhe tengih, and 
therefore conld not well lie connected wUh them in the 
same poem, nor pass for a mere-rariety of them; where*' 
aa this may Tory well be the case , according to the 
analysis here given; for the l«t line answers nearly to 
two; its first part consisting of an ictns, and several 
abort or unaccented syllables, instead 6{ the second ic* 
tns, its last part haTing two ictns regularly. The 2nd 
line, is yet more regnlar, provided only the complement be 
uttered in a lower and Calmer tone than the verse itself; 
the difference therefore between this and the common 
narrative verSe is chiefly that, in the long species, three 
linei^, with some little variation in the arrangement, are 
always connected together by alliteration, nearly thus: 

Ist line ( ^ ) 

2d line ^ 

dd line / / ' v 

461* That this is a correct view of the longer narr 
rative' verse, seems to be confirmed by a comparison 
with the* Icelandic aix-{ined verse; for instance, from the 
Solarljdfi, in the Edda: 

iat d; 2nd line Yfir ]^ gotu, er hann ▼aitfatti, 
dd Itfie ndtfi engi kvikur komait. 

l«t ^ 2nfl Uw Hreeddn Jijaxta hann Ifezt trda . * 
Sd line peim er iir haS^ \ v^Iyndr | vent. 

The 2nd and the 4th' lines cannot here possibly be 
considered to consist of more than two feet, as nAhi 
engi, and j^eim er i{Sr hafl^i are evidently complex 
, ments that ought not to be^ induded in the verse, either 
iiy the scanning or the recital. Of predsely the same 
nature are the words ebnne haefde he swd, and ^»t 
him com from, inCaedmoii. That the alliteratioif fdli^ 
occasionally upon the first half ictus, as in I. W. Jot 
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Bceolde he dirihtB^swjrceaii/* pccuri alto i^ti Ic«r 
httdiCf a0: 

U ds% Hn€ En ^6 leizt (eirra hagr 
3* line Annan veg almdttkum gutfi^ 

In the l^t line of eviery couplet there is this diflTe- 
rence, viz. that, in Icelaiidte terse, it has four ictuf , 
and often three alliterations, always different from those 
of the 2nd line, which shews plainly that it is intended 
to he divided into tw6, according to the general iftsage: 
whereas, in A. S., It has only three ictus, and two 
alliterations, always the same as that of the 2nd line, 
which proves just as clearly that it is meant to consti- 
tute one line only; an arrangement which is besides 
confirmed by the metrical points in Caedmon, which are^ 
rightly and regularly inserted at the end of every one 
of these lines^ 

462. M^- Conybeare has the merit of being the 
first that noticed this kind of verse, which had escaped 
me, while engaged in the 1st Sdit. of this Grammar," not 
having Caedmon then at hand, < where alone it is to be 
found. His account of this discovery is contained in a 
communication to the Revd. J. Bosworth, an extract firoln 
which is given in the Angto^SasonOrmnmar of the latter, 
p. 246; but whenJbie, in the same place, expresses hta 
opinion, that uthe question, as to wheth^ the two hemf- 
sticks shall he regarded as we or two lines, is evidently 
that of a writer or printer, not of a singer or redter^ *); 
I cannot refrain from surprize, at his not perceiving thai 



') The custom of placing eadi vsrse oh 'a separate line, was, 
it 18 true, unknown among the Anglo-Saxons, their method 
q% punctuation rendering such an arrangement unnecessary; 
for with them 9 each line of verse, though w^tten cbnti* 
nuously like prose, wa/ divided from the precet^ing one by 
a point, though ibfi sense might not admit even a comnia, 

(11*) 
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fhU long BpecIc-8 or verse, wtucb he himself discoveiri, 
tnpplluil Ihc BtroiigGst ar^ment againirt him; as two (t 
these liiiea, if added together, would thereby hecont 
•o long, (Hat they conld not poseibly be tolerated. Neilbet 
lu mntiic nor singing can it be indifferent wbctber s liw 
^■a its nstnral length or a double one. 

Heroic Verse. 
403. There are but few Bpecimens of verse in in} 
metre decidedly different from the preceding^. Thattbd 
Icelandic Dr<ittl[ vicSi, or Heroic Verse (consisting of 
ft union of alliteration with line-rime, and of regolu 
.lines, nf equal length, of 4, 6 or 8 tijllables) was LnowH' 
to, and common among, the Anglo-Saxons may be donbted. 
A passage in the ,Jiiatory of the jinglo-Saxoiis", where 
U is mentioned that jEtkilbald, besides hexameters and 
pentameters, left behind him a species of Latin verm, 
ftot formed on quantity, bat consisting of eight syllabkt 
in enery line", does not seem applicable in this place, i 
the examples given by M'- Turner, vol. 3. p. 357, hai 
final rime, and therefore belong to the RAnhenda, 
and are not the Icelandic Liljnlag, as might be in* 
fcrred from the above deHcrlption, the chief charactei 
■tic of Liljulag being, that every stanza consists 
eight Unes, each of which hag foorlong syllables, accoi 
'nicd by its long, and sometimes also, short syllablsr: 
without a complement; it lias, likewise, line-rime (432), 
perfect in the first, and half in the second of the twa 
lines connected by alliteration, but never final rime. 

werodcs wUa. wordhord onlcdc. Here is ,i 
ion; but, with the modem punctuation, the caae 
ifferent, according to tliat, we should read werod. 
wotdhord onledc, thus entirely subTerting the 
:Ure rf the verse. {ii5. Cf, the MOte p. 152.) 
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Popular P^erae* 

464« Rdnhenda, or Popular Verse^ consists aho 
usually of Tegularly divided lineg, of equal length, with 
alternate long and short syllables. According to the 
number of the long syllables \ it lis divided into several 
specieS) <ftily the shortest of which have a complementiy 
Vut all are distinguished by final rime. ^ The passages; 
quoted by Hickes, from Caedmon's paraphrase, in which 
a few lines, out of a whole book of manifest narrative 
verses, happen by chance to rime together, prove ad 
little as th^ rimes in Horace and Virgil,^ and cannot' be 
seriouslv adduced by any Scholar (cf. p. 6 1. 14 sqq.}; 
but that rime waS' universal among the jAmglo-Saxons, is 
evident from the Latin examples already quoted, and be-- 

sides the equivocal Instance at p. 143, we have now evi- 

I- 

dent AnglO'Saxoi^ etamples ^ of various lengths and ca- 
dences, in the riming poem, published by Mr. Conybeare. 
465. I will not faiigi^e the reader, by citing ai^y 
passages from this poem, as scarcely any of the stanzas 
. are perfectly clear and intelligible^ though the Ilevd. W. 
B. Conybeare has made a meritorious attemf)^ to trans- 
late the whole. 1 will merely observe- that, with respect 
to the structure of the verse , it bears a great |-esem- 
blance to the Icelandic poem IjiofuSlausn, by Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson ; for instance, in the beginning: 

Me lifes onUh . ^ He gifted me with life 

se 0is leoht onwrdh*. who displayed thi$ light*^ 

Vestn f6r ek um ver, 
en ek ViiJris her.. 

Even the structure of the burthen (Icel. stef) and 
the intermediate sections (stefjamal) seem to^be dis- 
coverable here^ itnd, in general, there seeips to be. no 
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doubt fh9t an ^cnraie ccHnparlson with the Icdaadle 
wo«U CMt tniich light on the A. 8. Terrifieatioii. 

466* In the more recent, language, namely the old 
Sngliah, or eormpt A* S. , the old Tersification waa long 
nreserred, and but gradually changed; especially the 
narratiTe, and the popular species. Of the former ve 
have n considerable and very regular specimen in tiie 
FttMMi of Peiree PUnimum, written by Robert Lahgland 
in 1S50; from which we shall merely quote • passage to 
be found in Mr. Matthias's Edition of Gray's Works, 
Vol. 2. , where some mistakes are committed in mark- . 
ing the alliterations; it is as follows: 

I looked on my left halfe 
as the lady me taught, 
and was ware of a woman 
worthlyith, clothed, 
5. pur/iled with pelure, - 
the finest upon erthe^ 
crowned with a crowns 
th^ fcing hath no better; ^ 

/etislich her /ingers 
10. were /iretted with gold wiers^ 
and thereon red rubies 
as red as any gl^de, 
^ and diamonds of dearest price 

and double maner saphirs ^o* 

> In the Sd line,' tras is net connected with the alii-- 
teration, being toneless (425). In the 5th and 6th lines, 
the riming letter is not p but /, though only twice oc- 
curring (427); for the word upon being a coiApound, 
up-cn, and having the p at the end, not at the begin* 
ning, of a syllable, cannot, by any means, be made to con- 



1. Halfe side, Icel. hdlfa. 5. purfiled bordered, Pr. 
jpoier/Jle; pelure for pellure/ur*, from LaU pellia, I. pelL 
9. fctislich handsom€ljf. 12* gl^de burning eoals A. S. 
gled, Dan. Gled. 
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tain p ai a riming letter. This speciefl of verse liowerer 
,fell at length into disuse, and the Popir&ir Verse ^ or 
Rinh end a, became the foundation of the modern poe« 
try J as far as this is not a mere imitation of the dassio 
models; tliis also soon underwent a change; the allitera- 
tion, except in single lines, heiug rarely observed, and 
the final rimes being used in hues not immediately sue- 
cessive, nay sometimes only in alternate lines; exampled 
of which are also to be found among the other ancient 
Germanic and Northern people (435). Ap an example, I^ 
will give a few verses of an old English poem, of which 
HicKes haisi publii&iBd some fragments. C. 24. p. 222. 
The passage relatjeii to the attributes of God. 

' 38. He wot hwet i(cnche)( and hwet d6^y 

alle quike vrihte, 

nis no louerd swich is Crist^ f 
' ne no king swich is Drihte. 

39. He^ene and er|»e and all ^at is^ , ' 
biloken is on his bonde. 

he d^ all |»»t his wille is, 
on sed and ^c on londe. 

40. He witeH and udaldeif alle (ing^ 
he isc6p alle sceafte, 

he wrohte /isc on ]^er ^ae^ 
and /ogeles on Jar lefte. 

41. He is ord abuten orde* - .. 
and ende abuten ende, 

he is afre on ^che stede, 

wende (Je) wer {>ii wende. ' 

■ii 'III " 

38. i. wot, AkS. w&t knoweth. 2. wihte, A. S. wihta or 
wuhta, pi. of wiht thing, being, wight, 3. louerd 
A. S. hldford Lord, swich, A. S. swylc sticA. 4^ 
drihte, A. S. drihten Lord, creator, 

39. !• Heuene for heofon heaven. 3. ^o for edc aho. 

40. 1. witetf ordains, decrees, wialdetf for wealdeiK or 
wylt governs, rules, 2. isc6p for gescdp created. , 
4. lefte for lyfte, dat. of lyft. ^ 

41. 1. ord beginning (Icel. oddr a point)^ 3. afre for 
»fre ever, eg he for ssl^cerei dat fim, of qslc eacA* 
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We have liere a specimen (mach oluer fliaii fhe pre- 
ceding one) of tlie language in its intermediate atatCt 
l^etween tiie genuine, ancient, An^o-Saxon, and the mo- 
dern EngUsb*; The old, regular," stmctnre ia indeed mtiidn 
impairedy though not entirely subrerted* 

/ 

Of Dialects. 

467. A Sixth Part ought perhapa to he dedicated 
to the subject of dialects, of which the Anglo-Saxon^ 
like other languages, had, without doubt, seyeral; but 
thej are now of little importance, haying long since dis- 
appeared, excepting what may possibly yet be preserved 
to us in documents from different shires or districts. 
From these, were it possible to arrange them locdy, 
an idea mighi be formed of the dialects of the seyen 
tribes, which cannot boweyer be supposed to haye yaried 
much the one from the other, as the yarious races had 
long been melted into one nation, and were indeed united 
as one Idngdom, before the chief epoch of their ^tera- 
ture began; ahd it must be borne in mind thatwhateyer 
was composed anterior to that epoch has most probably 
been transmitted to us in the dress that was giyen it, 
at a later period, by transcribers who neyer dreamed of 
attaching any importance to an old and obsolete ortho- 
graphy or pronunciation. At least', in the- A. S. 'works>. 
hitherto printed,* no clear traces are to^be met with of 
any thing that can well be called a yariatiop of dialect, 
unless the uncertain orthography to be found, in one and 
the same author, may be thought deserring of that name, 
which seems to me highly erroneous, as, upon this prin* 

« 

ciple , we "should find among authors in eyery ancient 
language, especially at the beginning of its literature, an 
endless number of dialects. 
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488* Hiekes, it is true, divides the A. S. into tbree 
dialects; the first, which prevailed till the invasion, of 
the Danes (337 years) ; the second, till the Norman Coiv- 
qiiest (274 years) ; and the third, till the reign of Henry 
the Second. But it must strike every one that these 
are periods in the history of the language, not dialect^. 
Of the first there is nothing genuine extant, except a frag- 
ment, in Beda, of Capdmon's paraphrase of the Bible, 
the ianguiige of which does not differ from that i^ Ca- 
nute the Great's time*. Kicked likewise cites the Cotts^ 
nian Harmonia Evangelica, in, vetse, hut. this U in Old- 
Sason, not in AngUhSason, of which every one may be . 
convinced by the examples quoted (453). It is iadeed 
inconceivable how he could introduce it On this occasion, 
when, 6r. A. S. p. 189, (where he has given long speci- 
mens of it, as examples of its versification, yet without 
arranging them as verses,) ^e expressly calls it Fjrancic. 
Eodem generedarminia, says he, etiUm uaua est Ger- 
manoruin quisquia tile fuit, qui Francice composuit 
Harmofiiam illam 4 Evangelierum^ quce Liber Cemuti inr . 
scribitur, in BibL Cottoniana ^c. To the second period, 
which he calls the Dialectua Dane-Saxonica^ he refers, 
in particular, two interlined M. S. S. of the Gospel^, the * 
one called the Rushworthian and the other the Cottonidn. . 
But it is singular that he was not aware of his own in- 
consistency, in describing this dialect as barbarous and 
corrupt to 'the highest degree, notwithstanding that all 
the A. S. literature belongs to the same period. .The 
fact is that his meaning is not, ^as he expresses it, the 
Dano-Sason historical period, but only the Northumbrian 
dialect, which was probably mixed and corrupted enough ; 
as Northumberland was often subject to northern prin- 
ces, and' half inhabited hj Scandinavians. The third 
period, which he subdivides into two parts, the iV<>rma»- 
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AfltfM tnd the Balf-Sasam, lict witlMst the Bmits of 
the tongoe, wUcIi was dien in a, state of dissofaitioii, 
ond transftioii to the English. 

40O. Although I cannot, by any means, agree with 
Hickes in this division of the Anglo-Saxon dialects, yet 
the examples which he adduces from the two bdTore- 
mentloned M. 8./ 8. contain so' many tteviations from 
Anglo-Saxon, tlut they may Jnstly be considered as a 
separate dialect, which may be called the Nortiumbriam. 
For instance; a? is of frequent occurrence, as: nella]^ 
ge d<eme nolite Judieare ; instead of d^man. Tiiein- 
finitiye often ends in a or e. In like manner, n is often 
rejected in tiie simple order pf nouns-substantive, and 
in the definite form of adjectiTcs &c., as: ]^4 aelmessa 
instead of slmessan, from sed selmesse srlms; 
Sone stranga for pone strangan, from Strang 
-atrangf paes ilea godspelleres for ilcan of the 
9ame thangelist; habba for habban to have; buta 
for but an mthout. In the gen. plur., the termination 
-ana is often found, which seems to be the Icelandic 
HtfmBf and 'to ^xprfiss the article, which is' not else 
appended to the nonn, in tills language, as: ne gej^en- 
cas fff hliffina for ge ne gejiencead psbra fif 
hHfa ye think not on the five loaves: *s is often used, 
instead ot -i or -py in the terminations of verl>8, as: 
we habbas for habbat we have; and mid py ge 
him (hihe) findas, seggas me and when ye find 
him, tell me; hwaet soecas gef what seek ye^ Here 
It appears also that the difference between a5 and e in 
the, plur. (viz. that e is used when the personal pronoun 
inimediately follows) is lost.. Gecennes sunu (^or 
ge cents) she shall bear a son; Dasr ne hrust ne ^c 
mohpe (moiSpe) gespilles where neither rust nor 
moth corrupt. The 2nd person often ends in -s instead 
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of "St, as; ^A gestfhtes thou soughtest; hwaer wu- 
nas or b^ea-tof where dwellest thoul The first persoo 
of the 1. class, 1. Coi^. ends in -a for rige, as in Icdan- 
die, as: lc( fnlwa luih J baptize you; but in the 
other classes of verbs it often terminates in ^ or -ti, as : 
io sendO' J «e9iif; Ic cwe^u I sag; ic awecco I 
lawaJce; which seems however to be a remnant of the 
old Germanic dialects , brought to the country by the 
Anglo-Saxons thempelves, and is an accordance with 
the Lettish ^"^nd Phrygian .tongues, which the Soandina- 
Tians have not preserved : o is also found, instead of e^ 
iu other terminations, especially in feminine words, as: 
^6re yido for ylde, from yld age. In this dialect, 
the vowels also often undergo a change, and the inflec- 
tions and rules of construction are frequently neglected ; 
yet not so often as Hickes would lead us to think, when 
(p. 100), for the purpose of dewing how barbarously it 
confounds the genders and cases of words, he adduces 
as an example: tSy |eas tSd 'wij^spurne td istAne 
f 6t fii'nne lest thou dash thy foot against a stone; 
and adds, ubi fdt j^fnn^ pro fdt f>fn: masculinum 
ecilicet pro neutro:. whereas, on the contrary, this ex- 
ample proves that the dialect is far from irregular, but, at 
the same time, betrays an unskilfulness in Anglo-Saxon 
quite unpardonable in the author of a work, containing . 
a MoBSOgothic, a Francic, an Anglo-Saxon, and an Icelan- 
dic Grammar ; for, in A. S. , as in all the Gothic tongues, 
foot is of the masculine , gender (like pes, rot;^), and^ 
the whole passage is, in every respect, grammatically 
correct, as well as the pure A* S. translation, ^hich 
runs thus: f»e lacs ^e ^fn fdt act stdne aetspotne. 
The whole difference is that fdt stands here in the 
nominative, but in the • accusative in the other transla- 
tion, where a different turn is given to the sentence. 
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In the next .example, wUcli be ^vea, lie la without doubt 
again mlataken ; it ia the following: fo^ anaidnne j^fn 
bffare thg countenance. Here too, aa in the preceding 
inatadce, he takea ]^ in to be of the neuter gender; 
though the tefmination e in anaidnne ahewa that the 
translator haa rightly inflected the word a^ a feminine, 
and'aimplj used ^{n undeclined, aa the genitive of ^u; 
inatancea .of which occur in tlie other Gotliic languages. 
But it would be tedioi^ to correct all Hickea'a errora of 
this nature $ and to deacribe this dialect more accurately 
after his description, aa long as there ia nothing of it 
given in print, would be to little purpose. It is much 
to be resetted that, instead of an unsatisfactory account 
in six folio, pages, he did not give us some considerable 
and connected specimens of this dialect of the A. S. j 
which alone aeema' to have any claim to that appella- 
tlon. 

y 470. At the aame time, it must be observed that, 
even in the purer A. ^. pieces, some of the peculiarities 
of this dialect are, here and there, to be traced , as a 
for an J and o for e, in the terminations, also eo for g 
and e for eo, ea, in the middle jof words, which per- 
haps are to be ascribed to the dialect Qf the transcri- 
hers, and might, should this tongue ever become an 
object of critical investigation, possioly help to deter- 
mine ,the age of M. S. S. and the place where they were 
written. Some of these peculiarities being common to 
the Frisic and Old-Saxon,, may safely be ascribed to 
tliat tribe of Angles which seated itself in Northumber- 
land, and not to the Scadinavians, in whose language 
they are not to be found, and thus contribute to prove 
that the Angles were^f genuine Teutonic, and not of 
Scandjn^ian, origin.. 
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From 

The New Testament* 



Quatuor D. iV. Jeau Christi Evangeliorum versionea 

perantigucB ducB, Ooihica sciL 8f jingloaasonica 8fc* 

opera Ft. Junfi Sr Tlh Mareschalli. Dar'drediti 1665. 

(BIatth. 5, 48.) 

Vfe- gehyrdon pact gecweden wses Infa ^inne nextan'^ 
and hata {ifnne fednd; sdplice^ ie aecge eow: lufiatS eowre 
fynd, and d6S wel j^am f»e eow yfel d65, and gebiddaS 
for eowre eIiter.aiB^ and tslendnm'^ eow; B^t ge afo eow- 
res feeder bearn, j^e on heofonam ys, se-iSe d^iS j^aet his 
aunne up-a-springd ofer \k ^^dan and ofer f>d yfelan, 
and he Iset rinan ofer f>d rihtwfsan «nd ofer f>d unriht- 
wfsan. 6if ge sdSlice \k lufiaS, f>e ^ow lufiatS, hwjlce 
m^de habbaS ge? hd ne' d66 mdnfuUe^ swd? And'gif 
ge l^aet dn d|(S8, |»aet ge eowre gebrtfSra wylcumia^^, hwdst 
dd ge mdre? h& ne"^ d65 hsf»ehe sWd? Eornui^tlice be<i5 
fulfremede^. swi'eower heofonlica faeder is fulfremed* 

BegymatS' paet ge ne ddn eowre rihtwfsnesse befbran 
manniim, j^aetge syn geherede''^ frapihim, elles^' naebbe 
ge m^de mid eowrum faeder, f»e on heofennm yg. Eor- 

nustlice poane J^6 ^fne aelmessan'^ ajUe, ne bidwe man 

^ . . . • 

1) Nextan or nyhstan next, ntigkb^wr. 2) Verily y but. 
3) PI. x>f ehtere persecutor. « 4) More correctly tt^Iendan, 
subint. {»d, for in this signification not gOYeming a dative, as 
is evident from ehteras; R. til^lan to apeak ill of, 5) Hd n e 
an interrogative form, like the Lat. nofifie. 6) Mdnfull ufieked,' 
nefariouB, front m i n nefas, 7) W y 1 c irm i ^ n to welcome, 
ealute, 8) Fulfremed perfect. 9) B e g y m a n to take heed. 
10) P. P. of herian to praige. 11) Else, 12J ^Imesse alme. 
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b^man* beforan 8e, fiwi liceteras^ dtf5 on gesomnungnm 

and on wycum^, paet by aia geirwurj^de^ fram nian- 

um; 86S ic eow secge bfg onfengon byra mdde. S<S- 

Ece |>onne pti.fifne aelmeraaii dtf, nyte^fn wynstre' bwaet 

d6 ^fn .swyj^re^ ; pact j^fn nelmesse sf on diglum^, and 

pfn faeder' bit agylt^ pe, 8e-{»e gesybiS on diblum. 

And j^onne ge eow gebiddon, ne bed ge awylce liee^ 

teras, ^i lufiaS j^aet bi'g gebiddon' bf atandende on ge- 

somnungum and on atrsbtabymnm*®, pact men big ge- 

ae6n; 868 ic secge eow, hi onfengon byra m^de* DA 

s661ioe, fionne ]^6 pe gebidde, gang inttf j^fnum beddy- 

fen*' and, pfnre dura belocenre, b|de pinne faeder on 

diblnm; and ^fn fasder, f>e gesybiS on digli^m, be byt 

agylt pe. Sdftlice ponne ge eow gebiddon, n'eUen ge 

sprecan fela swd bsepene, b{g wdnafi pact bfg syn geby- 

rede on byra menigfealdan sprsbce, nellen ge eornost- 

lice^' bim geefenlaecan^'; atfiSlice eower faeder )wdt bwaet 

eow pearf ysr,^ ser pdm pe ge bine biddafS. Eornustlice 

gebidda^ eow pus : Faeder fire ! bti pe eart on beofennm, 

81 pfn nama gebalgod; td-becume*^ pfn rfce: gewurtSe 

pin willa on eorpan , swa swA on beofennm : i&me daeg- 

bwamlican^blif syle ns ii daeg: and forgyf tm Are gyl- 

tas*^, 8wd 8wA we forgifatS drum' gyltendum: and ne 

•gelabd'^ pA us on costnunge**, ac alya us of yfde. Sd5- 



'1) By ma trumpet.^ 2) Licetere hyp&erite* 3) Wic 
tireet, mok, 4) konomred^ 6) Left (hand). 6) Right (hand). 

7) On digluxn (or dihlum) tn secret, from d,igul ^ecre^. 

8) Agyldan to pa§, recompense, 9) P»t hig g* b.^ pU 6ubj. 
ic me gebidde, yerb. refl. iO) Corners of ways, from strsete 
t^street, way, and hyrn^e a corner, 11), Bedchamber, £rom 
clyfa, Icel. klefi, Lat. conclave, ,12) Therefore , then, 
13) Imi$ate, 14) T6-becuman to eom€, iSy, Bread, loaf, 
16) Gylt «tn> deft^. 17) Conjecture for gelaedde in the ori- 
ginal, which is the imperf. 18) J^ptation, ▼• coatnian to 
tempt. 
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lice*. Witodlice^ gif ge forgifatS manimm hyra aynna, 
j^oiine forgyfS eower se" heofeAlica faeder^ eow eowre 
gjltas: gif ge adiSIice ne forgyfa^ mannum, ne eower 
faeder ne'forgyfS eow eowre aynna. 

(Marc. 4, 1—9.) 
Ahd eft he ongan hi eet iasre sffi leeran, and hjm 
vf&s mycel menegn . t6-gegaderod ; swd ^aet he on l^cip 
e6de, and on {lebre s^ w&s, and ealle se6 menegu jmbe 
pd see wses on lande. And he hi fela on bigspelium 
Isbrde, and hym ti-cw^^ on hys lare : Gehyra^S ! dte e6de 
fire ssedere hys scad t6 sawenne; and pd he aew, anm 
feoU wis hone weg, and fugelas comon and hyt frsbton^. 
Sum feoU ofer^ atan-scyligean^, far hyt naefde mycel 
eorSan, and sona up-eiSde, for-f>dm-{ie hyt naefde eoriSan 
{»iccnesse; ^i hyt up-edde, sed sunne hyt forsw^Ide^, and 
hyt fprscranc, for-|»dm hyt wirtruman^ naefde. And sum 
feoU on fiprnas; fd stigon Sa fiornas and forSrysmodon^ 
fioet, and hyt waestm ne bsr : and snm feoll on g6d land, 
and hyt aealde, upst/gende and wexende, waestm, and dn 
br6hte j^rittigfealdne, snm syxtigfealdne, sum hundfeald- 
ne. And he.cwebiS: gehyre se-Se edran haebbe 16 ge- 
hyranne. 

(tuc. 15, 11— M.) 

He cwseiS s<S8Iice: Sum man haefde tw^gen snna; |»d 

cwsbS se gyngra' ttf hys faeder : <<Faeder ! syle me minne 

dffil pfnre*® eehte, fe me t({-gebyre8'.»5" ^i dselde he 

him his aehte. Dd aefter feawa dagum ealle his {ling ge- 

>M— . iw 111 m 

1) Truiffj amen* 2) For^ since* 8) Eower se h. f,, li. 
terally your the heavenly Father, 4) F r e t a n to devour, 5) S t d n- 
scylig atony* 6) Forsweelan to hum, eeoreh, 7) Wirtru- 
ma root. 8) "Fot'Hrjsmian.Jo choke* 9) The text has yldra 
both in Daye*8 Edit, and in that of Junius ; the Vulgate has 
ttdoleecentior. 10) Gonject» for minre. 11) T6*gebjrian 
to belong to* 
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gaderude se gingra suim, and f^rde wreeclice^ on feor- 
len^ rice, and forspilde^ f»ar his aehta^ Ijbbende &a his 
gaelsian^. I>a he hig haefde ealle amjrrede^ f>a wearS 
mjcel hunger on {idm riVe, and he wear5 wsedla; {»4 
fdrde he and folgnde anum burh - sittendum men j^aes 
rfces; ^a sende he hyne tii hjs tdne^, f»aet he heolde 
his swyn. f>a gewilnode he his wambe^ gefjUan of ^dm 
bedn-coddum, jj^e 9d swyn ebton, and him man nesedde^ 
Ij^a bej^^hte he hyne and cw^S. ^^^I^ hii fela hyrlinga 
(tO'n mines faeder huse hlaf gendhne habbaS^ and ic her 
(,on hungre forwih*8e', ic arise and ic fare t6 minnm 
, t^faeder, and ic secge hym: eala faeder! ic syngode on 
(<heofonas and beforan f»e, nti ic neom wyrSe, ^aet ic 
«tbe6 ][»m snnu' genemned^, d6 me swd dnne of pfnnin 
((hyrlingnm.'* ^nd he aras 'j^i^ and com t6 his fa^der, 
and fia gyt ^a he w£BS feorr hys faeder, he hine gesedh, 
and weariS mid mildheortnesse astyrod'^, and agen hyne 
arh^ and hyne beclypte**, and cyste hyne. pi cw^8 his 
sunu: (,Faeder! ic syngude on heofbn and beforan pe, 
«,nii ic ne eom wyr$e, |»aet ic ^ia sunu beiS genemned.*' 
pA cwabd se faeder t6 his peowum: <(BringatS rat^e j^aene 
«,selestan gegyrelan**, and scryda^ hyne, andsyllaS hym 
(Jiring on his hand and gescy td hys fotumj and bria- 
<<ga5 in faett styrio'^, and ofsleaS, and utun etan and 
(.gewistfullian'"^; forpdm pes mfn sunu wees dead, and 
»Jie geedcucude*^, he forwearfS, and he ys gem^t."** 
]>a ongunnou hig gewistlsecan^ ^* 

1) Mr pad. 2) Distant. 3) To destroy, dissipate. 4) On 
his gaelsan luxuriously, from gaslsa luxury, S) Amyrran.fo 
hinder, dissipate, 6)UToumj farm. 7) "Warn h belly {Scot, wame, 
Engl, womb), 8) Forwurftan to~ perish, 9) Genemnan to 
f name, call. 10) A s t y-r i a n to excite, move, 11) Beclyppan 
to embrace, clip. 12) Robe: 13) Calf. 14) Ge wistful li an 
to feast, make merry. 15) Ge->edcucian to live again* 
16) Gem^tan to find, 17) Gewistlaecan to feast, rejoice* 
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SdSlice hys jldt% gnim w^g on aeoere, and he eom^ 
and {»d he ^im hiise genedlebhte, he gehyrde ^«ne 
Bireg' and ^aet wered^; ^i clypode he dnne ^eow, and 
axode hyhe hw^t pact wsere. p& cwsbS he: up^n brdJSor 
com, and f»^n feeder ofsl6h in fffitt celf, 'for-{>am-]^e he 
hjrne hdlne onfeng." f>d healh^ he hyne, and nolde in- 
gdn; ^a e6de his faeder'i&t, and ongan hyne biddan; pd 
cwsbiS he, hys feeder anddwariende : ccBfne^ swd fela ge&ra 
ic |»e j^eowude^ and ic h^fpe f»fn bebod ne forgymde', 
and ne sealdest {»ii me naefre dn ticcen, paet ic mid 
mi'nnm f redndum gewisti^ullude ; ac syUnn j^es j^fn snnu 
com, ^e hys spede^ mid myltystrnm^ amyrde, |di ofsltfge 
hym faett celf!" ' pi cwjsbtS he: ««Sunn! j^ti eart symie 
mid me, and ealle'mfne {»ing synt fifne; ]^e^gebyrede 
gewistfnlJian' and geblissian; for^dm j^es {n'n broSor 
WS8 dedd, and he .geedcucede; he forwearfi^ and he 
g,is gemdt." 



« 
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From King Alfred's Boethius. 



•^mtm 



1* vfn ^eere tfde /j^e Gotan of SciSISfnmaegj^e' ri^ 
Rrfmanarice gewin'^ up-a-h6fon'', and mid heoracynin- 
gum'^, Rsbdgota and Eallerica weeron hdtne, Rdmana- 
burh a-brsbcon'^, and eall' Ital/arf ce, ^aet is betwnx pdm 
mnntum and Sicili'a ^aqu' edlonde, in anwald gerehton'^; 



1) Sounds 2) Company, assembly, 3) Imp. of belgati ta 
he angry' (verb. refl.). ^) Loi 6)Forgyman to neglect, trans- 
gress. 6) Substance. , 7) Myltystre meretrix. 8) Rejoice. 
9) M ae g i( nation, country. 10) War. 1 1) Imp. ofup-a-hebban 
to raise, begin (war upon)» 12) The relative |» e must be under- 
stood b'^ore R^dgotaf. 13) Imp. of abrecan todestrjfy, eon» 
quer^ 14) Imp. of g ere c can to reduce {under their power.) 

(12*) 






18a From King Alfred's 

md ^i&* 8efter,]^Am foresprecenan cyningnm Deddric 
feng t«S t>dm ilcan rfce^, (se Deddric vrmii Amulinga, he 
w^s cristen, j^eah he on ^im arrfaniscan gedwolan^ ^urh- 
wuuode^), he gehet' Rumanum his .fredndscipe, awd 
^eet hi mdstan heora ealdrihta^ wjr6e^ hedii; ac he j^a 
gehdt switSe yfele gelsbate^, and fewide wri^e geendode 
mid manegum mAne^ (j^aet vss td-edcan o{»nim iuiar£- 
medum^ jflum, f»aet he Jdhannes ^one papan het of- 
filedn)'^: f>a wsbs sium consul, paet we lieretoha Mtaft, 
Boetius wabs hdten, se wsbs in bdc-^craeftuin'' and oa 
voruId-[>ea>\iim*^ se rihtwisesta; se {>i ongeat f»d manig- 
fealdan yfel, f>e se cyning Deddric wi]^ ^dm cristenanddme 
and wi{> j^dm rdmaniscum witum'^ djde; he f>d gemnn- 
de'^ |»dra ^^nessa^^- and {idra'ealdrihta, Se hi under 
pdm cdserum haefdon heora eal^-hldfordnm. Dd ongan 
he smeagan' ^ and Jeornigan* ^ on- him selfiim, hd he ^aet 
rice ^dm unrihtwfsan cyninge a-ferran'* mihte, and on 
riht-geledf-fulra and on rihtwfsra anwald gebringan; sen- 
de f>a digeliice ebrend-gewritu*^ i6 f»dm cdsere id Con- 
stantinopolim Cpaer is Creca heah-liurh, and heora cyne- 
8t61)^^, for-{>dm se cdsere w£bs heora eald-hldford-cyn- 
nes*', bsedon hine f»det he him i6 heora ealdrihtum ge- 
fuitumede^^. Dd {laEst ongeat se wael-hreowa^ ^ cyning 
Deddric, M het he hine gehringan on carcerne^^, and 

1) Then, 2) Feng ti rice itssumed the government, from 
ton to take Sj^c» 3) Gedwola error, keresy^y. gedwellan 
to mislead. 4) To persevere, persists 6) Imp. o{ gehdtan to 
promise, 6) Of their ancient privileges, gen. pi. of ealdriht. 
7) M^orthy, 8) Imp. of gel»stan to fulfil, perform, 9) Num- 
berless. 10) To slay. 11) Literature, book-craft. 12) Secular 
institutions. 13) \Vita>o wise man, a chief. 14) Imp. of ge- 
munan to remember; governs the gen. 15) Efnes liberty, 
facility, 16) To inquire, to consider. 17) To learn, meditate^ 
18) To take away. 1 19) Letter, message. 20) Royal seat. 21) Cynn 
family, kin. 22) Imp. ofgefultumian to help. 23) CrueL 
24) care em prison. 



From Itipg iUfre4's Boethius. 181 

j^rlimo bdiican, S4 hit ii gelomp ^aet sq arwjrKa' 
^aer^ on swd niicelre nearonesse^ becom^, ^a Mrses he 
swd micle swi^or on his mdde gedrdfed^, swa his mod 
aer swiiSor to j)itn ^omld-saBl^um gewunod^ webs, and he. 
Sd.ndnre frdfre be-iunan ^am carcerne ne ^emunde, ac, 
he gefeoU niwoF of diine on f»a fldr, and hine a-strehte^ 
swiSe unrdt^ and orm6d, hine selfne ongan wcspan, and 
f»u8 singende cwsb^: 

2. Di li6S, l^e io wrecca ge6 lustb^rlice'^ song, 
ic sceal nii heofiende'' singan, and mid swi^e ungera-» 
dum'^ wordum gesettan'^^ ^e^h ic ge6 hwilum gecjop* 
lice'"^ funde; ac ic nti wdpende and gisciende'^ of ge- 
Tadra worda misfd'^^ Me a-ble^idan^^ pas nngetreowan'^ 
i¥oruld-saelf»a, and me *forletan*^ swd blindne on pis 
dimme*** hoi; Si bereafodon* ' (me) aelcere lustbaernesse**? 
pi-Sa ic him aefre betst truvrode^^, 6a wendon hfme 
heora baec** td, and me midealle*^ from-gewitan*<^. T6 
h>¥Qn^^ sceoldan, laS mfae friend seggan poetic gesaelig 
mon wsere? Hu masg se bedn gesaelig, se-Se on Sim 
gesaelpum Snrhwunian ne m6t? 

^ 3. Di io pi Sis leop, cwseS Boetius, geomriende^^ 
a-simgen hacfde, Si com Saer gan in t6 nie heofencund 



1) Venerable (Dan. JErvcerdig), 2) My own conjecture for 
waesy which cannot be combiDed with the imp, be com. 
3) Narrowness, straigkU 4) To come, 5) Gedr^fan to afflict. 
,6) Gewunian to be accustomed, wont. 7) Niwol, niwel 
prostrate, 8) Imp. of a^treccan to e3:tend^ stretch. 9) Sad^ 
from rot gay, 10) Merrily. 11) He of i an to wail, lament, 
12) Hude, dissonant. 13) To compose. 14) Fitting. 15) G i - 
scian to sob. 16) To deviate, lack. 17) Imp. of ablendan 
to blind. 18) False. 19) Imp. offorleetan to leave. 20) Dim, 
21) Imp. of beredfiah to bereave, governs the pers. in ace. 
and the thing in gen. 22) Pleasure. 23) Imp. af t r ii w i a n to 
trust., 24) Back., 25) Mid 6alle altogether, quite. 2S) Depart 
from me. 27) Wherefore. 28) Geomriau to sigh, groan. 



iss 



From King Alfred*! BoeOiiifl. 



Wfsdjm, and ^aet mfn mnniend« Mdd odd Us wordnm 
gegrtf tte ; and (na cwse]^. 114 ne eart ^t se mon, ^e on 
minre acdle wsbre af^d' and gdsbred? ac hwonon* wur« 
4e (il mid (issnm wonild-sorgiM j^as swipe gesWenced^ T 
bnton le w^t pact j^u haefst iSdra waepna i6 brape for- 
giten, 6e ic pe cbr sealde. Dd clipode se Wisd4m and 
cwebp; Gewftap ntl, a-wirgede^ womld-sorga! of mf- 
nes pegenes mdde, for-pim ge sind pd maestan scea- 
pan^ Lebtap Idne eft-hweorfan td mfnnm linim! Da 
edde se Wfsddm near, cwaep Boetius, mfnum hreowsien- 
dan gepohte, and hit swd niowol hw«t-hwegn np-a*rsbr- 
de, a-drfgde^ pi mfnes Hddes eigan, and hit fran^ hlf- 
piim wordum, hwaeper hit on-cneow€^ his fdstormddor? 
Mid-pdrn-pe tSd pact Mdd wip his bewende^; ti gecneow 
hit switSe sweotele his <gne mddor, pact webs se Wi'sddm, 
pe hit lange ^r tyde'^ and Ubrde, ae hit ongeat his 
Ure swipe to-torene and swipe to-brocene' ' mid dysigra'* 
hpndum, and liine p& fran h^ pact ge¥riirde. Di and- 
wyrde se Wfsddm him and saede, paet his ^ngran haef- 
don hine swi to-torenne, paer-paer hi' tiohhodon*^, past 
hf hine ealne habban sceoldon, ac hi gegaderiab moni- 
feald dysig^^ on psere fortruwnnge*^ and on pirn gilpe'^, 
bntao'^ heora hwelc eft td hyre bdte** gecitre. 



1) Fed, 2) Wienee, wherefore. 3) Troubled, afjlieted. 
^) Accursed Y. awyrgian. £) Scea|>a robber, enemy, 6) Imp. 
of adrigan to dry up. 7) Imp. of frinan to ask. 8) Imp. 
8ubj, on-cndwan to know, recognize, 9) WiJ» his bewende 
turned towards him. 10) Iinp. of tyan «o teach. 11) P. P. to- 
brecan to break. 12) Foolish. 13) Imp, oftiohhian to 
imagine, think, 14) Folly (126). 15) Precipitation, presumption. 
16) Arrogance, vaunting. iT) Unless. 18) Reparation. 
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V 

« 
I 

Queen Edgifa's Declaration Ao. 960. 

From tiie SuppL to Lge's Diet.' Yol. 2. 



E 



Iddgifu cy]^ j^m arcebisceope and Cristes-cyrcean Iiy? 
rede' h^ bire land com aet Culingon^. j^aet is f^aet hire 
lebfde hire faeder land and bdc^, swd he mid rihte beget, 
and him his yldran l^fdon^. Hit gelamp f»aet hire faeder 
aborgude' SO panda aet Go^an, and betshte^ him f^aet 
land paes feds i6 anwedde^, and he hit haefde 7 i¥inter. 
Dd gelamp emb pd tid f^ast man beonn ealle Cantware td 
wigge^ id Holme: j^d nolde Sigelm hire faeder id wigge 
faron mid ndnes mannes scettq' unagifnum, and agef'^ 
{>a Godan 30 punda, and becw^^'> Eddgife hisi de'hter 
land, and bdo sealde. Dd he on >¥igge afeallen wss, 
^d aetsdc'^ Goda j^aes feds aegiftes, and j^aes landes wyrn- 
de'^, oS paet'^ on syxtan gedre; f)d sprabc hitfaestlice^^ 
Byrhsige Dyrincg, swd lange o^ f)d witan, {»e pd w^ron, 
gerehton'^ Eddgife paet hed sceolde hire faeder hand 
geclaensian'^ be swd miclan fed; and hed paes dS laedde'^ 
on eaire Sedde g^tvitnesse td iBglesforda^^, and paer ge- 
claensude hire faeder ^aes agiftes be 80 punda dj3e. Dd 



X) Hyred family, eanvenU 2) Cowling in Itenf, 3) Title 
deed, 4) For labfd'pn, r. l^fan to leave, 5) Aborgian to 
borrow. 6) Imp. of bet d& can to deliver, 7) fees feos t. a. in. 
pledge for that money ^ from waed a pledge^ 8) Wig war. 
9) Scett or Sceatt property, treasure, 10) Agifan to pay, 
restore. 11) imp. (^f 'becwej^an to bequeath. 12) Imp. of 
oetsacan to deny, 13) Imp. of wyrnan, Icel. varna to 
withhold^ refuse. 14) 0» fiaet untiV ;. the text has o« Jiaes, which 
is probably a typographical error, 15) s. h. faestlice claimed. 
16) Imp. of gereccan to direct^ determine. 17) H, f. h. ge- 
cleensian cleanse her father's hand, i. e. clear her father. 
18} Atf leedAn to make oath; G. «tn«fi Eid aklegen; D. aflag- 
ge en Ed. 19) Aylesford. 



1^ Qneen Edgifa'i Declaratioii* 

gjt hed n% mtftte landed brican', At hire trfni fMn- 

doa £t^ Eidwearde cjncge, pact he him j^aet land for- 

beAd, 8wd he snigea hrtican wolde^^ and he hit swi 

alet^. Dd gelamp on fjrste paet se.cynincg Godan on- 

cuSe' swi swyiSe^ awa him man aet-rehte^ h^c and land 

eaile ]fi ^e he ihte, and se cyning hine ^i and ealle 

hia dre^ mid btfcum and landum forgeaf JBdidgifei to 

atednne^* awi-swd hed wolde. Dd cwse]^ hed, paet hed 

ne dorste for gode him swd lednian' Kwd he hire td 

geearnud^^ hasfde, atfd agef him ealle his land, butoa 

twdm smlungum^' aet Osterlande, and nolde f>d b^c agi- 

fan, abr hed wyste hil getriwlice'^ he hi act landum heal- 

dan wolde. Dd gewdt Eadweard cyncg, and fencg JSSel- 

atdn td rfce. Dd Godan aasl^^ {»iihte, pd gesdhte he ^one 

kynincg JBdelstdn, a^d bsed f»aet he him ge^ingude'^ yi^ 

Eadgife his bdca edgift^', and se cyncg (d swd dyde; 

and hed him ealle agef buton Osterlandes b^c, and he 

pd bdc, unnendre'^ handa, hire td-let, and para operra 

mid eaiSmettum*^ gepancude, and nfen-an^^ paet twelfa 

8um hire d5 sealde for geborenne and ungeborenne'^, 

past pis aefre gesett sprsbc^^ wasre. And pis wss geddn 

on iE5elstane8 kynincges gewitnesse, and his wytena act 

Hamme wip L«we*'; and Eddgifu haefde land mid bdc 



1) Enjoy, poueai, 2) Fin dan «et to obtain from, 3) Ja 
{if) he would enjoy any, 4) Imp. of a 1 set an to renounce, re- 
sign, 5) Oncunnan to repnoach, 6) ^t^reccan to abjudi- 
cate, deprive of; this word, which is not in Lye's Diet., is here 
translated by exponeret, 7) Ar property, possessions, 8) Ate6n, to 
dispose of , 9) Reward^ requite. 10) Earnian to earn, deserve, 
11) Sulung acre J carucatc, 12) Faithfully, 13) A jit opportu- 
nity, 14) piugian to arrange, intercede, 15) Restitution, 
16) Unnendre handa donante manu, voluntarily, from u n n an 
to "give, grant, 17) MideA«mettum humbly.^ 18) Besides, 
after, 19) For born and unborn, 20) Gesett sprsc a fixed 
agreement. 21) M Ham near Lewes, 



From Canulie the Great'i Secular Laws* 185 

cimi pdra twdgea cyninga dagua* hire sttna. Di Eidr^d 
geendude^^, and man Eddgife berypte*' adcere ire; pi 
namon Godan twdgen suna Letffstin and Le^fric ,on Eid- 
gife pas iwd foresprecenan land aet Culingon and act 
Osterland, and sdedon pirn cilde Eadwige, pe pi geco- 
ren^ wsbs, paet hy rihtur hiora w^ren ponne liire. j^aet 
pi swi webs 08 Eidgar astihtod^, and he and his wjtan 
gerehton paet^hy minfull reiflic gedcSn'haefdeii, and hi 
hire hire are gerehton and agefon. Di nam Eidgifa be 
Saes cynincges leife' and gewitnesse and eallra his bi- 
sc^eopa pi b^c, and land betebhte int6 Cristes-cjrcean, 
mid hire igenum handum np-on pone altare lede^, pin 
hjrede on ^cnesse ttf ire, and^hire sawle i6 reste; and 
cwsep pact Crist sylf- mid eallum heofonlicum masgne pone 
awyrgde on dcnesse, pe pis gife aefre awende oiS8e ge« 
wanude^. Dus com peds ir intd Cristes-cyrcean hyrede. 

Edwai^d the Elder had three wives: 1. Eguiua, the 
mother bf Athelstan, who died Ao. 940; 2. Elflida, who 
had daughters only; 3. Edgifa, the mother of Edmund and 
Edred^ Edmund had two sons, Edwy ai^d Edgar. Edwy 
died Ao. 959, and Edgifa Ao. 963. 



■ ■ i.i 



From 

Canute the Great's Secular Laws. 



Sis is 



i^onne sed worldcnnde^ gerednes', Se fc wille 
mid minan witena-rabde pact man healde ofer eall Englar 
land; 



1) Died, 2) Berypan to bereave, 3} Chosen (king), 
4) Astihtod perhaps an error for astihtode^ imp. of astih- 
tian to dispose, order; or: (w»s) astihtod was established 
{king), 5) Leave. 6) Laid, imp. of lecgaii. 7) Diminish, 
impair, 8) SeeulaK 9) Institution* 



186 Fram Canute {h« Orest't Secular Laws. 

1. Daet it ^onne fceat, j^aet ic wiUe past man rihte 
laga iippar»re', and sghwylce unlaga* georne afylle^, 
and paet man awetfdijge^ and a^rjrrtwalige' aeghwylce un- 
riht swi man geornost maege of iSissnm earde^, and 
areere up godea riht, and heonan-forp^ laete' manna ge- 
Iiwylcne, ge earmne ge' eddigne^®, folc-rihtea weor^ne", 
and him man rihte 'ddmas d^me. 

2. And we lebra^^^ pact, (eih hwi'^ agylte'^, and 
hine sylfne de6pe forwyrce*', Sonne gefadige'^ man i£ 
atetfre^^, swd hit for gode 8^ gebeorhlic" and for wor- 
nld aberendlic*^^ and ge^ence swipe georne se-%e ddm^ies 
gewedd^^dge,hwae8 he ajlf georne^', Sonne he Sua cweS: 
et dimitte nobis dehita nostra y sicut et noa dimittimus, 
{»aet is on englisc: .^and forgif ns, drihten! i&re gyltas^ 
8wd we forgyfaS Hm iSe wi^ ns agjltaS." And we for- 
betfdad past man cristene men for ealles*^ t6 Ijtium 
hum ttf dedpe ne forrsede^^ ac elles ger^de^^ man frij^- 
lice^' steiSra folce td Searfe, and ne forspilie^^ man for 
litlum godes hand- jeweoirce, and his tfgenne eedp, Se he 
detfre gebdhte. 

8« And we forbeddaS j^aet man cristene men ealies 
td swij^e of earde ne sylle, ne on habpenddme ^nru ne 



1) Raise, eatabliah, 2) RUgalifji, injustice, 3) Afyllan 
east down, suppress, 4) Awe6dian to weed, pluck up, from 
w e 6 cl weed, 5)Awyrtwalianio root up, *€) Land, 7) Hence- 
forth, 8) Let also esteem^ consider, S) Ge-^-ge as well — as, 
10) £ d d i g rich, ll)Weorfe or wyrje worthy, 12) Instruct, 
exhort. 13) I* e d h h w d etsi , quis, 14) A g y 1 1 a n delinquere, 
15) Forwyrcan to lose, implicate {himself). 16) Gefadian 
to dispense, ordain, 17) Penalty, punishment, 18) Defensible, 
moderate, 1?) Tolerable, 20) Power, 21) Geornan or gyr- 
nan to desire, yearn, 22) For too little. 23) Adjudge, prodere, 
24) Gersedian to decree, appoint. 25) Mild, 26} Forspil- 
lan to destroy. 



From Canute fh« Great's Secular Laws. 18V 

gebtinge, ac beorge* maa georiDe; §iet man tii sawla ne 
forfare^f te Crlat mid his dgehnm Ufe gebithte. 

4. And we bedda^ j^aet man eafd georne'clsensian 
a^nne^ on aeghwylcttm ende^ and mdnfulra dsda aeg- 
hwaer*geswice'; andgif wiccean/, o^pe wi'gleras^, morlH- 
wyrhtan* o{»iSe hdrcwdnan' ahwaer on lande wnrj^n'^ 
agytene^', fyse hfg man georne ^t of ^jsan earde, o{»^e 
on earde forfaere'^ bfg mid ealle,^ bnton hi geswfcan, 
and iSe dedpor geb^tan. And webeddaji {»aet wiSersacan'^ 
and i&tlagan'^ godes and manna of earde gewftan, baton 
hfg gebtigon'^, and pe geornor geb^tan. And iSedfas 
and Seddscea^an td tfmanf^ forwyr^an'^, bnton hfg ge- 

» 

Bwfcan* 

5. .And we forbeddap eornostUce aelcne hsiSenscype. 
Hs<3enscjpe bftS ^aet man idola w'eorfdge, ^sst is {»aet 
man weorpige hse^ene godas, and unnnan op^e monan^ 
fyre o{»^e flddwaeter' ^,' wyilas'^ o^j^e stanaa opj^e sbniges 
cynnes wudu-treowa*°, offe wiccan-craeft lufi^e, ojj^e 
mor{»weorc gefremme on sbnige wysan; o^[>e on hlote^' 
oppe on xyrte**, opfe on swylcra gedwymera*? ffinig 
flag dredge*"*. ' 

6. Manslagan and minswaran^^, hddbrecan^^ and 



1) Beorgan guard,' preserve, 2) Forfaran perder'e. 
8) Agynnan to begin, set about, 4) Every where i. q* 
ahweer. 5) Cease, abstain from, gov. Gen, 6) Wicce a witck^ 
7) Wiglere a soothsayer, enchanter, 8) Mor|>wyrhta a 
murderer, B) Hdrcw^n meretrix, 10) For weort(on. 
il) Known, founds p. p. of >agytaiu 12) I. q. forfare. 
13) WiiJersaca ati apostate, traitor, ^4) Utlaga an outlaw, 
16) Submit. 16). Instantly. 17) Perish. 18) River. 19) Wyll 
a well. 20) OJ>J>e seliiges cynnes w. t. or forest trees of 
any kind, 21) l^t. 22) Torch; the printed text has fyrhte. 
23) Juggling, decepti^, 24) Do, perform, 25) Mdnswara 
perjurer, 26) Hddbreca a violator. of holy 4Mrder§* 



188 From Caaate tb« 6reat*g Secular Lawg. 

4 ' 

SBi^lirecaii', g«biigaii and gebdtan oj^^e of cy|»]^a^ mid 
•7ni(ian gewltan. 

7. Licceteras and letfgeras^, rypieras^ and retferaa^ 
godea graman^ habban aefre, buton hfg geswycan, and 
Se dedpor geb^tan. And se-j^e wille eard lihtlice claen- 
sian and nnrlht alecgan^, and rihtw^snesse lufian, ^Qnn« 
mdt he georne Sillices atyran', and i^illic ascnnian'. 

8. Utan'^ eie ealle ymb fryj^es-bdte' ? and fedsbdt* 
•medgan'^ 8wif»e geornex swi ymbe frypesb^te swi ^am 
bundan* ' ay aelost'^i and iAm pedfan n^ M^aist' '^ and awi 
ymbe fedsbote, paet dne mynet gange ofer ealle^ Sis peode^ 
butan aelcon false, and ^aet ndn man ne forsace*^^. And 
se-Se ofer Sis false wyrce, tSolige'^ Saere handa Se ha 
f»aet false mid vrorhte, and he hig'^ mid ndnum iSingum 
ne gebicge, ne mid golde ne mid aeolfre. And gif man 
j^onne 6aene gercSffin'^ ted^^, j^aet he be his iedfe ^aet 
false worhte; Udige^* hine mid iSryfealdre Ude, and gif 
sed Ud Sone^^ berate^ ^, haebbe ^onne ylcan ddm pe, se 
]^e ^aet fala worhte. 

0. And gemeta^^ and gewihta^' rihte man georne, 
and aslces uiirihtes,heonon-forp geswice. 



1) ^wbreca an adulterer, 2) Gy|»t(e country^ 3) Led- 
gere a liar. 4) Rypere a thief, 5) Redfere a robber. 
6) Anger. 7) Suppress, 8) Punish. 9) Shun, 10) A verbal 
particle of exhortation eqiuvalent to let us, 11) B6t restora- 
tion ^ preservation; whence fry{>es-b6t preservation of the 
peace, and fe<5s-b(5t restoration of the coin, 1;^) Inquire. 
13) Bun da husbandman, peasant, 14) Sup. of sasl ^good. 
15) Ldi^ detrimental, destructive. 16) Refuse. 17) Suffer. 
18) Hig i. e. the hand, 19) -Reeve (D/ Greve, G. Graf). 
20) Te6n t<f accuse, 21) Lddian to clear, vindicate j whence 
the subs. L d d. 22) Done here seems to have been transposed 
with the ^onne following* 23) Berstan to be wanting, defec 
tive. 24) Qemet a measure.. ' 25) Gewiht a weight. 



A Spell &c. 18e 

10. BnrgMte' and bri«gb6te and 8cipfor{>unga^ 
agynne man geornei, and fyr^unga' eic by^^ A j^nne^ 
|>earf sy for gemdnelicre' i\e6de. 



A Spell 

to promote the Fertility of the Land. 

From Prof. Nyerup's Syinbolce ad Litteraturam Teutonic 
cam antiqutorem^ Hafnice 1787. 



Jtler ys sed Mt, hti ]^ti meaht j^ine aeceras b^tan^ gif 
hi nella^ wef wexan*^, o^Se {>asr IiTilc ongedefe^ ping on- 
geddn bitS, on dry^ od6e on lybUc^^^. 

Genim^ ^ ponne on nibt, aer hyt dagige, feowet tyrf 
on feower bealfa*^ |»aes landes, and gemearca'^ hu hy 
cer iit5don. Nim {lonne ^le'^ and hnnig and beorman'^ 
and aelces fecSs meolc'^, pe on [laem jiande ay, and aelces 
treowcynnes dab], {»e on pabm lande sy gewexen, butan 
heardan beaman'^, and aelcre nam-cu]^re^^ wyrte'^ dabi, 
bntan glappan^^ anon; and d6 |)bnne hilig waeter 8aer- 
on, and drype^' (man) f»onne priwa on j^one statSol^^ 
{»ira turfa. and cweSe ponne Sis word: crescite o: wexe 

1) Burgb6t and briogb6t ike keeping of tavmB and 
bridges in repair* 2) ScipforJ>ung the equipment of ships. 
3) The signification of this word seems very doubtful; perhapg 
we should read fyrhrun^ga furtherings, conveyances, 4) A 
}>onne whenever, 5) Common. 6) Restore, ameliorate, 7) IVax, 
grow, produce, 8) Improper ^ evil, unfitting, from gedef e quiet, 
convenient ^c, 9) Wizard, but here it signifies witchcraft, 
10) ^chantment, 11) Geniman to take* 12) Side, 13 > Mark, 
ndtic^, iA) OiU 15) Beorma harm. 16) Milk. 17) JjSxcept- 
ing hard timber trees, 18) Of which the name is known, 19) W y rt 
o plant, wort, 20) Perhaps burs {lappa); the. nord is not in Lye. 
21) Drip, 22) Foundation, plac9» 
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(ge) ^ multipUeamkii o; and geraaeiilgfealde (ge), ^ 
replete o: and gefjlle (ge) terram o: j^ds eorfian! tit 
nomine patris et Jilii et spirittis saneti [«tY] benedicti, 
and Pa^er noster swd oft swa paet o8er, and bere 8i{»^an 
pd tyif t6 circean, and maessepreost a-singe feower mass- 
san ofer ^dn.tiirfon, and wende man pact gr^ne' i6 fAvk 
weofode, and sip^an^ gebringe man pa tjrf pder hi aer 
wsron, sbr ismnnan setl-gange^, and haebbe him geworht 
of cwic-be&me^ feower Cristes-maelo^, and awrfte onael- 
con ende: Matth^us and Marcus, Liicas and Jdhantes, 
lege^ pait Crlstesmael on pone pyt neopeweardne^, cwetSe 
ponne: crus Mattheus, crus Marcus, crux Lucas, crux 
eanctus Jdhannes, Nim ponne pa tyrf , and sete paer- 
ufon-on^, and cweSe ponne nigon siSon pis word: ere- 
ectte, and swa oft Pater noster^ and wende p0 ponne 
edistwent^d, and onMt^ nigon siSon eddm^dlice'^t and 
cweS ponne p^s word e^weard: 

Ic stante arena' ^ and heofones meaLt*^ 

ic me bidde, ' and heab-jreced*'; ' 
bidde ic pione m^ran pat ic m6te |>is gealdor^^ 

bidde bone miclan dribten^ < mid gife drihtnes 
bidde ic ][>one hdligan t6J>um ontynan'^; - 

beofonrlces weard?*, {lurb trumne" gej>anc*^ 

eortfan ic bidde aweccan ]^s westmas 

and upheofon*^, * us t6 woruld nytte*^; 

and f& s6J>an gefylle |>ds foldon** 

sancta Marian^ mid fseste gele^an^'. 



1) The green side* 2) Afterwmrdi. 3) Sunset, 4) Living 
timber, 5) Gristes-m»l Cruc\fix, 6) Lay. 7) Netherward, 
8) Thereupon, thereowr, 9) O n 1 ii t an to bow, incline. 10) ^umb- 
ly. 11) Appai^ently intended for Latin, but void of meaning. 
12) Preserver, guardian. 13) High heaven. 14) Pofoer, might, 
15)Keced house, patacd 16) Or gal dor incantation. 17) Pen- 
tibus aperire, i. e. utter, 18) Firm, sted^ast. 19) Mind, thought, 
20) Nyt use. 21) For foldan earth.. 22) Mid f. g. through 
firm belief, , - 
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A Spell &c. 1»1 

wlitigian^ {»^ ^ancg-tuif* se-"^ selmyssan^ * 

swd se witega crredfii dselde ddmlice^ 

paet se haefde ire on eorVrice, drihtnes pances'. 

Wende ie {^onne priwa sunganges^, astrece^ (^e) 
fionne on a^dlang, and arfm^ {>aer Letanias, and cweS 
j^onne Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus oH ende, sing ponne Be^ 
nedicite awe nedon earmen^ and Magnificat and Pater 
noster S, and bebedd'^ hit Criste and sancta Marian 
and {)dere haigan rdde^' id lofe and td weorJ3unga* ', and 
f»in t(S ire'^, ]^ j^at Ian4 dge, and eallon {»im ]^e him 
underSeddde synt. 

]>onne ^at eall sfe geddn, ^onne nime man uncnS'^ 
8sed set .aelmes-mannnm' ', and selle him twd swjlc swylce 
man aet him nime, and gegaderie ealle his snlh-getedgo^^ 
tdgaedere;'borige j^onne on pfobedmestdr"^ and finoP' ' 
and gehilgdde sdpan^', and gehdlgod sealt: nim {»onne 
f>at saedrete on j^aes sules bodig^^, cweS j^onne: 

Erce, erce, -erce** edcniendra*' 

eortan in6dor and elniendra!^^ 
geunne tfe se alwalda** sceafltahen*^ 

^ce drihten • se seine*' waestma, ^ 

eecera wexendra*^ and |>sere brddan 

and wriiJendra**, bere*^ waestma, 

i) Beautify, adorn. 2)V/BLng^afield. 2) Alms, 4)D6mIice 
here seems to signify UberaUif. 6)^ For the sake of the Lord. 
€) Round with the sun. 7) Prostrate. 8) Count, repeat. 9) Awe 
n. e. I am unable to explain these words. 10) Bebe6dan to 
commit, commend. 11) R6d rood* 12) To the praise and honour. 
13) Vse. 14) Belonging to another, alienus, 15) Jlmsmen. 
16) Ploughing implements (G. Gezeug). The word is wanting in 
Lye. 17) Frankincense. IS) Fennel. 19) S dp e foop, 20) Body^ 
21) Erce perhaps the Engl. arcA-^ as erce-bisgeop, so erce- 
mddor i. e. the earth. 22) Omnipotent. 23) Chroming i, e. /er- 
tile. This and the following^ genitives are governed by the verb 
geunnan. 24) Wriffian to hud, fructify. 25) Edcnian to 
conceive, bring forth, 26) Elni&u to strengthen, comfort* 
27) Evidently an error, either in the transcribing or o£ the 
press.. 28) Seine /air, beautiful, sheen. 29) B ere barley. 
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and ^TQ hwitan and he6 si geborgen* 

hw^te w»stma, ^i« eal^a bealwa^ gehwylc, 

and . . . ealda H^ iybUca 

cortan wsBstma. geond land sdwen ! « 

Geunne him ^^ Wdde ic fone^ waldend, 

^ce drihten «e-Je «48 woruld gesce6p, 

and his hdlige, fat ne sf uin t6 Jaes* cwidol wif 

fe on heofonum synt: ae t<S Jees craeftig man, 

f set hys yrt* si gefrijod* faet awendan ne maege 

wi« ealra fe6nda gehweene^, word pus gecwedene ! 

' ]>onne man fd sulh foriS-drffe, and ]fi forman furh* 
on-8te6te*«», cwe« ^onne: 

' HAl v?es «ii, folde! on gode« fartme**: 

£ira\» m6dor, f6dre*3 gefylled 

bed «ii gr6wende ^ firum t6 nytte. 

Nim ponne lelces cynnes melo, and abace^^ man 
(jon) innewerdre handa brddne hlaf, and gecned*^ hine 
mid meolce and mid hdlig wsetere; and lecge under pa 
forman furh, c^eie ponne: 

Full aecer fbdres and «ds eortan, 

fira cinne, |>e we on-lifia«, 

beorht bl6wende»^ se god se pAs grundas gevrorhte 

Uii gebletsod weort! geunne us gr6wende»^ gife, 

pss hdligan noman, f set us coma gehwylc 

Jie 5one heofon gesce6p cume t6 nytte. 

CweS ponne priwa: Crescite: in nomine patris (et 
Jilii et spiritHe sancti) [wY] benedicti, amen, and Puter 
noster priwa. 

» 1) Seed, eorn^ 2) ProtBcied^ from ge£ril(ian« S) Whom" 

eoevtr, 4) Secured. 5) Bealu maliee, evil, hale, 6) Geond 
land sdwen Yown^ dispersed through the land* 7) For pone. 
-8) T6 pses cwidol wlf and 16 pses craeftig man adeo 
malediea femina and adeo potens vir» B) Farrow. 10) On- 
5te6te push^ drive (G.. stossen)* The word is not in Lye. 
11) Firas (Icel. flrar) men. 12) Faeijm bosomi 13) F6der 
/ooif> fodder, 14) Aba can to Aafce^ it here seems to signify 
to heat (in the inward part of the hand). 15) Gecnedan to 
knead, 16) B16vf an to blow. 17) Gr6wan to grow. 
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le slmihtiga scippend 
geswutelbde hine sylfne 
}>urh pd micclan weorc, 
He he geworhte eet fruman^, 
and wolde ^eet |>d gesceafta 
gesawon his xnsertfa% 
and on "wtildre^ mid him 
iviinodon on ^cnisse, 
on his underpe6dnisse 
him aefre gehyrsume; 
for-tf&m-^e hit ys swij^e wolic* 
j^set M geworhtan gesceaft^ 
{>dm ne be6n gehyrsume, 
^e hi gesceiSp and genorhte, 

Nses ^e6s -vroruld set froman, 
ac hi gewophte god silf, 
se-J)e eefre Jnrhwunode ' 
buton celcum anginne 
on his miclan "wuldre 
and on his maegen-Jirymnisse' 
eall swd mihtig swd he mi ys, 
and eall swd micel on his leohte. 



f or-t(ait-tte he ys sd^ leoht and Ifif 
and s6tffaB8tnisse^ ; 

And se rs^d^ wdes aefre 
on his r^dfeestum' ge|iance, 
|)8Bt he wyrcan wolde 
{>d wundorlican gesceafta; 
be-iJan-tJe' he wolde 
|>urh his micclan wisd6ni 
{>d gesceafta gescippan^^, 
and |>urh his sdtan lufe 
hig liffsstan 
on {>dm life pe hi habba)f. 

He]^ is 8e6 hdlige j^rinnis 
on pisum (rim hddum^^): 
se sslmihtiga faeder, 
of n&num oi^rum gecumen, 
and se micla wisddm, 
of '|>dm wisan faeder . 
lef^e (of him dnum 
butan anginne) acenned^^, 
se-^e us alysde 
of lirum feowte*' syi^t^an 



1) Fruma beginning. 2) PI. of m^rtt greatn€9B, glory. 
S) Wuldor glory, 4) Unjust, iniquitou9. 5) Majeityj from 
maegen might, main, and ^rymnis glory, 6) Perhaps more 
correctly on s6i{f8e8tni8se tn truth. 7) Design^ rede. 8) Ffrm, 
9table. 9) Seeing that, eieut. 10) Create. 11) Hdd, person^ 
12} P. p. of a c e n n a n, to beget, gignere, 13) t> e o w e t bondage. 

(13) 
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mid (^re mennificniMe, 
]^e he of Marian genaxn. 
Nii is heora begra lufa 
him bAm aefre gem^ne* : 
(et is se hdlga gist, 
l^e lealle ^ing geliffsest, 
swd micel and swA mihtig 
j^et he mid his gift 
ealle ^d englas on-lyht% 
^]^e eardiatf on heofeniim; 
and ealra manna heqrtan, 
^e on middan-earde^ libba^i 
^-I>e rihtUce gelffa* 
on (one lyfigendan god; 
and ealra manna synna 
sditlice forgifV, 
^m-|>e heora ^ynna 
silf-willes* behreowsiaJf, 
and nis nin forgifenis 
buion l^urh his gife. 
And he spr^c (urh witegan, 
(e witegodon' ymbe Crista 
for-(an-J>e he ys se wiUa 
and witodlice* lufu 
]^8es feeder and j^ses sima| 
swd'SwA we ssedon ^x^ 

Seofon-feald§ gifa 
he gi£% man-cynne, 
git^ be «Am ic awrAt* Ar 
on sumum otfrum gevrrite 



on engliscre spruce, 
SYfii-snA Isaias se wjtega 
hit on b^ sette 
on his witegunge'. 

Se sehnihtiga scippend 
(S&-«d he englas gesce^p, 
{»A geworhte he purh his wisd6m 
tfn engla wcrod*® 
on (Am f orman daege 
on micelre fsegemisse^', 
fela (lisenda 
on a&nx fnimsceafte^% 
(set hi on his wuldre 
hine wnrtfedon'^ ealle^ 
lichamleise^^y 
leohte and strange 
buton eallum synnunt 
on ges8pl(e^' libbende^ 
swA wlitiges gecyndes** 
swA we secgan ne magon^ 
and nAn yfel i^ing 
naes on H&ia englum iA git'% 
ne'nAn yfel ne com 
.(urh* godes gesceapennisse**, 
for-«an-tfe he sylf ys eall-g6d, 
and selc g6d cymtf of him. 

And (A englas (A wunodon.^ 
on (Am wuldre mid gode; 
hwset (A^^ binnan six daguxBy 
(e se sdfia god 



1) Comnoii. 2) Onlyhtan to enlighten. 8) The earth. 
4) Voluntarily. S) Imp. ofwitegan to prophesy. 6) Manifest. 
7) Yet^ hut. 8) Imp. of awritan to write. 9>. Prophecy. 
10) Multitude, host. 11) Beauty, fairness. 1^ F rum see aft 
the first creation. 13) Imp. ofwurttian to vwrship. 14) Jn- 
corporeal. 15) BUss. 16) SwA wlitiges gecyndes of so 
leautifvl a nature. 17) Yet. 18) Creation. 19) H wast (A 
what then, hut ; a form of expression of &eq[i!ient occurrence in 
-Anglo-Saxon. # 
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]^ gesceafta gesce^p, 
]^e he gescippan wolde, 
' gesceawode* se dn engel, 
pe Jjaer aenlicost* w^s, 
Hii faeger he silf w^s^ 
and h\i scinende 6n wuldre, 
and cunnode^ his mihte, 



on (dere sdt^faestnisse, 
{»ses sbilfestan godes sunn, 
pe hirie gesce6p fsegerne; 

ac wolde mid riccetere" 
him rice gewinnan, 
and purh m6dignisse*3 
hine macian t6 gode: 



{»aet he mihtig w^s gesceapen, and nam him gegadah^^ 



and him wel geliqode 

his wuriJfulniss* JA; 

se hdtte Liicifer, 

{>9et ys leoht'berend, 

for p^re miclan beorhtnisse 

his mseran' hiwes^, 

Dd tJiihte him t6 huxlic^ 

J>8Bt he^hyran* sceolde 

snigum hldforde, 

|>d he swd aenlic w^s, 

and nolde wur|>ian j^one 

J)e hine geworhte, 

and him tfancian eefre 

Hess pe he him forgeaf^, 

and be6n him undertfe6dd 

paes J>e swiiJo* geomlice^® 

for ][>seve micclan maertfb 

|>e he hine gemaeii'egode''. 



ongean godes wiUan^ 
t6 his unr^de^' 
on eomost gefaestnod'^, 
Dd n8d%6 he nin setl, 
Hweer he sittan mihte, ' 
for-tfan-t(e ndn heo^on 
nolde hjine a-beran * ^, 
ne ndn rice nies, 
pe his mihte bedn 
ongean godes willan, 
J)e geworhte ealle tine. ' 
Dd afunde'^ se m6diga*' 
hwilce his mihta weron, 
"^A-^i. his f^t ne mihton 
fur-tton*® ahwar** standaoi 
ac he feoll ttd addn' 
t6 deofle awend, 
and ealle his gegadan 



He nolde 9d habban his scippend of i^dm godes-hirede** 

him to hldforde, int6 Helle-wite 

ne he nolde purhwuniaiir be heora g^wirhtum^^. 



1) Gesceawian to perceive, n 2) Moat heauHful, nuUek" 
less. 3) Gnnnian to essay, 4) Dignity, grandeur, 5) Ms^re 
bright, splendid, 6)*Hiw hue^ form, 7) Base^ degrading* 8) To 
ohey^ gov. dat. 9) Forgifan to give, 10) Pees pe s. g. for 
that the more willingly, 11) Bestowed ofi. 12) Po!wer violence* 
13) Pride, moodiness, 14) Gegada a companion, accomplice* 
15) Eml council. 16) Gefeestnian to fix, confirm, 17) fieor^ 
eniiiire. 18) Imp. of a fin dan to find, experience, 19) Proud, 
moody, 20) Quidem, saltem, 21) ^njf wftere. 22) Palace, also 
/amily. 23) Gewirht deed. 
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'd asfter sumum fyrste 
f6rde se apostol, 
swd-swd he gela^od* w^s 
|>iirh |)d geledifullan, 
t6 gehendum^ burganiy 
bodigende^ geledfan • • • 
He becom pd t6 dnre byrig, 
swd-^d he gebeden* vrws^ , 
gehende Ephesaii, 
and peer bisceop gehddode', 
and J)d_ circlican J»eawas^ 
him&ylf J»aBr jget^hte^ 
\kTCL gehddodum prtostum, 
tJe he J)aBr gelogode^, 
and mid micelre maerjie 
|>aet mennisc |>a^ Iserde 
td godes geledfan 
mid glaedre heortan. 
Yik geseah I6hannes 
siimne cniht' on ^dm folce 
iunglicre ylde 
and aenlices hiwes ; 
stranglic on waestme*^ f 
and wenlic** on nebbe**, 



s^vitfe glsed on m6de 

and on angite*' caf**, • 

and begann t6 lufienne 

on his lifjum*' |>eawuni 

^one iungan cniht, 

Jset he hine Griste gestrynde'*^. 

Y>k besedh^^ I6hannes 

s\Td up t6 pdm bisceope, 

|>e ^d niwan:*' wees gehddod, 

and him |>us t6-cwi^iS : 

Wite Jii, Id bisceop ! 

|)8et ic mrille |>aet |)ii hsebbe 

|>isne iungan man mid pe 

on |>inre Idre aet hdm^^, 

and ic hine pe befaeste^^ 

mid hedlicre** gecneordnisse^^ 

on Gristes gewitnysse^^ 

and pissere gelat^unge^^. 

Hwqpt |>d se bisceop 

blii^elice underfeng*' 

t 

J>one foresaedan cniht, 
a;nd ssede |>aet he wolde 
his gymene** habbau 
mid geomfulnysse*% 



1) GelaJSian to if all, congregate. 2) Gehende neigh- 
bouring. 3) B o d i a n to preach. 4) G e b i d d a n to be$eech, 
pray. 5)Gehddian to ordain, consecrate. 6) fd c. h. the 
ecclesiastical rites, 7) Imp. of getaecan fo teach. 8) Gelo- 
g.ian to place. 9) Boy, yputh. 10) Growth, ftature. 11) tomely. 
12) Countenanpe. 13) Understanding. 14) Acute. 15) Kind, 
meek. 16) Imp. of g est ry nan to get, gain. 17) Bese6ti io 
looh 18) Newly. 19) At home. 20) Commit, entrust. 21) High, 
chief. 220 C'are, diligence. 23) Witness, testimony. 24) Con- 
gelation. 25) Underf6n to undertake^ 2/S) Qare, 27) Zeal, 
diligence. 
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^wd lie him bebeid, • 

on his wununge* mid him. 

I6hannes |>d eft 

geedleahte* his word, 

and gelome^ bebedd 

"p&ai bisceope mid haesum^, 

j^aet he pone iungan cniht 

gewissian^ sceolde 

16 ifdm hdlgan geledfan, 

and he hdm J)d gewende* 

eft t6 Efesan^byrig 

t6 his bisceopstdle. 

Se bisceop Hi. underfeng, 
swd-swd him beboden waes, 
|>one iungan cniht, 
and him Cristes Idre 
d^ghwdmlice tsehte, 
and hiiie dedrwuarttlice^ heold, 
o9 i^aet he hine gefullode^, 
mid fuUum truwan' 
f aet he geledfful wire, 
and He wunode swd^mid him 
on drwurtJnysse*®, 
oH p'aet se bisceop ^ 

hinc let faran be his willan; 
w^nde faet he sceolde 
on godes gife ][>urh^uniau 
on gdstlicum peawum. 

He gesedh |>d sdna, 
J>aBt he his sylfes geweold*', 
on ungeripedum* * fre6ddme 
and unsta^Mgum*^ peawum, 



and begann J[>d t6 lufienne 

leahtras*'*' t6 switfe 

and fela unt^eawas^' 

mid his efenealdum cnihtum, 

|»e unraedlice*^ f^rdon 

on heora idehim histum, 

on gewemmednyisimi*^ 

and w6clicum** gebaerum", ' 

He and his geferan 

{>d begunnon t6 lufienne 

iS& micclan druncennisse 

on nihtlicam gedwylde*% 

and hig pd hine ongebrdhton, 

{>aet he begann t6 stelenne 

on heora gewunan, 

and he gewenede swd 

hine sylfne simble 

t6 heora synlicum peawum, 

and t6 mdrum mortJdsedum*'" 

mid |>dm mdnfuUum flocce. 

He gfenam fd heardlice** 

|>urh heora Idre 

on his orpance*' 

J)d ^geslican*^ dS&da, 

and swd-swd m^dig hors, 

|»e ungemidlod*^ byiJ, 

and nele gehyrsumian 

j>am J>6 hihi on uppan sitt, 

swd ferde se cniht, * * 

on his fracedum-* didum 

and on mortfdsedum 

micclum. gestrangod*^, 



1) Dwellings 2) Imp. pf ge-edl2e«an to repeat, 3) Often. 
4) Hass precept, command. 5) Skew, instruct 6) Gewendan 
to depart, return. 7) Dearly, 8) Gefullian to baptize. 
9) Confidence. IQ) Honour, respect. . 11) f>aet he h. s. g. that 
he was master pf himself; gewealdan to govern. 12) Unripe, 
13) Unsteady. 14) Leahter criifie, vice. 15) ^il practices. 
16) Thoughtlessly, m,alo consilio. 17) Profligacy. 18) depraved. 
i. q. wolic 19) Gebaer habit, practice. 20) Error. 21) Deadly ^ 
sins, murders. 22) Quickly, 23) Mind. • 24) Horrid, atrocious. 
25) Gemidlian to bridle. 26) Evil , detestable. 27) G e - 
strangian to strengthen, confirm. 
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on om^nnyssei .• Sj^Rt^n he ged6ii haefde 

his Agenre h^le, his drihtenes {»enu]iga*^y 

sni ^t he ortruwode and ^i |>ing gefyllede, 

on his drihtnys mildheortnysse, ]^e he fore^* gela|>od wses^ 



and his fuUuhtes ne r6htey 
^e he nnderfangen haefde. 
Him {»i!ihte 'pA 16 wdclic 
^flet he wolde ge&emmaii 
^d ledsan^ leahtras, 
ac he leomode aefre 
mdrah and mdran 
on hys mdnfnlnysse^ 
and ne let ndnne 
hi^ gelican^ on yfele. 
He ne ge^afode pd 
{>8Bt he iinder^6d w^e 
yfehim gegadum, 
(e hine ser £orliferdon% 
ac wolde he6n yldest' 
on ^m yfelan flocce, 
a«d geworhte, his geferan 
t6 neald^ngvim^ ealle 
on widgillum^ ddnum' 
on ealre hreownys.e». 
Eft ]^d aefter fyrste 
f^rde se apostol 
td ^^re foressdan hyrig, 
^e se bisceop onwunodey 
|>e |>one cniht^hefde 
on his gymene ceror, 
SYf&'SwA I6hannes het^ 
and he hine befaeste; 
and he BynUe bliiTe vr^a 
set j^^Lm bisceopst(SIe. 



he cwxa ^ dnraedlice** : 
£dU pi!i, U bisceop ! 
gebring me mi aetforan'^ 
^aet-^aet ic ]^e befaeste 
on mines drihtnes truwan^ 
and on J>ayre gewitnysse, 
]^ ^ii Yrissian^^ scealt 
on j^issere gelaftunge. 
He vrearS |>d ablicged*% 
and w^nde j^aet he b^de 
sumes.o^res sceattes 
otftte sumes feds, 
paes pe he ne underfeng 
£ram ^dm. apostole; 
ac he eft be|»6hte 
|>aet se eddige Idhannes 
hini le6gan nolde, 
ne hine {»aes biddan, ^^ 
|»aet he ser ne befaeste, ^.'-• 
and forhtm6d»« wdfo.dfe*^. 
I6hannes ^& geseih 
Jiaet he saet ablicged, 
and cwse{> him eft j^iis t<S: 
Ic bidde aet |>e mi 
]^&s iungan cnihtes, 
pe ic ^e (ser) befaeste,' 
and |>8es br6{>or sawle 
J>6 me be sorh ys**, 
£>d begann se ealda 
incutJlice*^ siccettan*®, 



1) Despair, 2) Weak,, eontemptible. 3) FaUe, deeeitful. 
^yMUled. 5) Chief, d) Wealdgenga a robber.' 7) Widgil 
wide^ spacious. 8) Diin hill, down. 9) Cruelty ^ roughness. 
10) I>enung serviee, duty. 11) Fore for, propter. 12) Serious- 
iy, zealously. 13) Before, coram. 14) Shew, instruct. 15) Asto^ 
nished, 16) Fearful, frightened. 17) Wdfian to hesitate, be 
astonished. 18) ]^e m^ be sorh is about which I am solicitous, 
19) Unconsciously. 20) To sigh. 



^, 
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and mid wdpe neartt 
witodlice* ofergoten% 
and cw^]^ t6 I^kanne: 
he, le6f !^ ys nii dedd. 
DA befran"^ I6hannes 
faerlice and cwce^: • 
hA ys ba U' dedd, 
o^tfe hwilcum dedf^e? 
He cw^^ Him eft j^us 
t6 andsware: 
he ys gode >dedd, 
for-pan-]^e lie leahterfuU 
and geledfleds set-baerst^, 
djid he ys geworden nd 
to wealdgeugan, 
and ^^ra sceatfenk ealdor, 
^e he him-syU gegaderode, 
and wunaft on dnre diine 
mid manegum scea^itm, 
(dm-^e he uii ys ealdor 
and heretoga. 

Hwet pd I6banjie8 
mid ormsetre'^ geomerunge 
cweHte^ his hedfod, 
and cwde^ t6 |>dm bisceope: 
g6dne hyrde let ic pe, 
^aet ^li ^ses br6]^or sdwle heojde'; 
ac bed me nd gegearcod^^ 
dn geraedod^^ hors 
and latteovf^^ j^aes weges, 



{le litt t<S ^dm scea^m, 
and man him sona funde 

' ]>8es-]^e he Irimdig*^ w^s, 
and he fram ^»re ciricean soua 
swii^e ^te**, 
o^ ^set he gesedh 
{>»re sceaj^ena faer*', 
and t6 j^dm weardmannum'^ 

^ witodlice hecom« 
Bd'gelaehtoa^^ ^ vreardmeii 
his neald4etfer*' faestei 
(aet he mid fledme hum*' ua 

SBt-burste*^; 
ac he nolde him setfledn, 
ne n^esfledmes c^pan^% 
ac he clypode ofer eall: 
ic com me-sylf t6 eow, 
a-lseda(^ me nd t6, 
butan lApe^^f eoweme ealdor. 
Hig clipodon pd mid pdm^^ 
Jione cniht him raf^e td, 
J»e hira hedfodman yt^s^ 

vand he com ^ geweemnod^^: 
and he mid sceame weartf 
sona ofergoten, 
^d-|»d he oncneow 
|)one Gristes appstol, 
and began t6 £le6nne 
fram his andweardnysse» 
Idhaunes m heow*^ 



1) Witodlice evidently, viMly, 2) Overeome r» over- 

fe6tan. 6) Beloved, also (as in this instance), Sir, Lard, 
) Inquired, ^T» frinan. 5) Ld partiele of exclamation. , 6) Mt- 
berstan to run aibay, 7) Ormsete great, exceeding, 8) Imp. 
of cweccan fa ekake^ 9) Imp. of healdan to hold, pre- 
eervCm 10) From gearcian to prepare, make ready » 11) ifrota 
g ex mditLH to prepare, equip. 12) Guide, id) De»irou$. 14) Imp. 
of dfstan «o Aowfen. 15) fVay, Aaunt. 16)' Watchmen. '17) Imp. 
ofgelasccan to eeize. 18) Rein. 19) Saltern, ^at all events. 
20) Imp. S.ofsetberstan to escape, 21) Captare^ observare, 
keep, take. 22) Harm, injury. 23) Mid "^Am then, thereupon. 
24) Armed uq^ ge wasp n o d. 25) Imp. of h e aw an to hew, strike. 



on liit I 

Him ( 
^k 
^ M 

•c he 
mlliB 
cmh 
and 






Eft ^. -••» 

ftrde «e . >*^--., , 
t6 ^sre fo ^t^ 
(e *e biiceo; ■) 
lie ^one cnihii 
on hii gymene 

and he hine befx>. 
and he swiSe blitic 
(rt ^m biaceap»t<SIc. 

1) Deapair, 2) li 
it) MUled. 5) Chief. &, 
v'de, tpaeiout. 8) Dii 
10) l>enung tervite, duty, 
ly, aealoutly. 13) Before, c, 
niihed. lb") Fearful, frigkte. 
attaaiaked. 18) ^e mv be $o 
19} Uneenteioaily. 20) To tigh 
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fmt Hon mid ^m qmran*. 
And W6Ar8 nmi fleitcrweard^ 
and his ylde ne gymde, 
dypode ^d hldde^ 
and cw^Ji t6 ^dm fie<Sndum: 
E&U ^ii min tanu! 
hwi flylist (d (inne fiseder, * 
hWi fiyhst (d ^isne ealdan 
and ungewgepnedan? 
Nd ondr^ {»e. Id earming^ ! 
git ^d hseEst lifes hiht; 
ie wille a-gildan gescedd^ 
f OT ]^inre sawle Griste, 
and ic lustlice' wille 
min lif for ^e syllan, 
8wd-8wd se Hselend sealde 
hine syHne for us, 
and mine sawie ic wille 
,(sy1Ian) for pinre: 
eet-stand huru nd 
and gehyr ^d» word, 
and gelyf part se h^lend 
xne a-sende t6 ]^e. 

£>d ffit-9t6d se wealdgenga, 
^yMan he ^ds word gehyrde; 
and a-ledt^ t6 eori^an 
mid eallum lichama, 
and a-wearp'' his waemna*, 
' and we<Sp swiife biterlicey 
and he bifiende' feoll 



mid tedmm ofergoten, 
biddende miltsunge* ^ 
be<]^m J»e he mihte**, 
and behydde^' his swiKran 

hand** 
ofsceamod'^ fortfearle'^ 
for {»^re morft^d^de, . ,^ 

He he ged6n haefde, 
and for ^dm manslihte'% 
^e he sl6h mid ^sere handa. 

Bd sw6r se apostol, 
j^aet he sdiHice wolde 
him mildsunge begitan** 
aet pdm mildheortan hslende, 
and edc he sylf a-ledt td him 
and geliehte his swi{>ran, 
for 9^re ]^e he ofdraedd^^'waes 
for his mortfdsdum, 
and alsbdde aweg 
w6pende td circean, 
and for hine gebabd 
mid brdtforlicre hife, 
swd-swd he him behet*®; 
td Jidm hselende gelome^', 
and edc mid fseste^^ 
fela daga on &n*^ 
oV paet he him mildsimge beget 
set |>dm mildheortan Griste. 
He hine frtfrode edc 
mid his faegera Idre, 
and his a-fyrhte^* mdd 



td I6hannes f6tum 

mid geomemnge and j^terim- swijie faegerlice 

1) Spura a Bpur. 2) Loudly. 3) Unhappy, poor, 4) A- 
gildan gescedd to render an account, 6} Joyfully. 6) Imp. 
of aid tan to 6010 himself. 7) Imp. of aweorpan to cast 
away. 8) Weapons. 9) From bifian to tremble. 10) Groaning. 
11) Merey. 12; Be bdm {>e he mihte as much as he was ahlem 
13) Imp. of behydan to hide. 14) Se6 swi|>re hand his 
right hand, 15) Ashamed from of-sceamian. 16) Much^ 
exceedingly, 17) Murder, homicide. 18) Get, procure. 19) Afraid, 
20) Imp. of b eh d ta n to promise. 21) Often. 22) Fast. 23) Sue- 
eessively. 24) Affrighted, 
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mid his fr6fre gelitfewaehte', 
paet he ne wurde onndd, 
and he nateshwon* ne geswdc^, 
ser-^an-pe his sawul'wss 
wii(-innan gegladod 
Jurh tone hAlgan gist, 
and he mildsunge haefde 
ealra his misdeda. 
He hine hddode edc 
t6 fiaes h^lendes {>eowd6mey 
ac us ne segi( n& se6 racu, 
t6 hwdm he hine sette, 
buton ^aet he f ealde 



s6tfe gebysnunge^ 

eallum ddedh^tendum' 

{»e t6 drihtene gecyrratf^ 

^det hig magon a-risan 

gif hig r^edfseste hedH 

fram heora sawle ded^e 

and f ram heora synna^ bendum^ 

and heora scippend gladian 

mid s6iSre daedbdte, 

and habban ^set ^ce lif 

mid ^dnl le6fan hselende, 

se-pe d rixai'' 

on ^cnysse. Amen. 



,A Fragment of Csedmon, 

universally considered as genuine. 
BediS 4, 24. Vera. Anglo-Saxon. Sf Hickes p. 187. 



J[^ li vre scjeolon herigean' 
heofon-rices weard 
metodes^ mihte 
and his m6d-ge{>anc'^; 
^weorc v7uldor-f seder, 
8wd he wundra gehwses 
^ce drihten 
ord'* onstealde**. 
He ^rest scdp 



eoritan beamum 
heofon t6^hr6fe*5^ 

hdlig scyppend: 
U middangeard 
moncynnes weard, 
^ce drihten 
sfter te6de**, 
flrum foldan 
fred aelmihtig*'* 



1) Gelilfewaecan to appea$e, calm, 2) By no means; not 
at all, 3) Imp. of geswican to deaifit. 4) Examples, S) Peni- 
tents, dat. pi. 6) In the text stands synnum, which is evidently 
an error, either of the transcriber or printer. 7) Rixian to 
rule, S) Praise, 9)MetodorMeotod God, Creator^ 10) Con- 
silivmj animus. 11) Beginning. 12) Onstellan to estabisk, 
ordain, 13) Roof, 14) Te6gan to prepare^ create, 15) Lord. 






A Specimen from C^dmon, 

considered as spurious; 
CcBdmon p. 61. Hickes p. 182. 

The Offering of Isaac. 



<«^ 



«fx«wit< «ii dfesUice^ 
Abraham I f^ran, 
Idstas^ lecgauy 
, and Ve l^de mid ' 
i(i)i dgen beam: 
yiX scealt Isaac me ; 

onsecgan^ suna ^Imie 
sylf t6 tibre5 . 
8i««an pd gestigest^ 
stedpe^ diine^, 
hrincg' ^cs hedn landes, 
pe ic He heonon getiJBce, 
up Vinum dgnum f6tum. 
}>aer |>ii scealt dd gegserran*^ 
liaelfyr^^ beanie (inum, 
and bWtan" sylf 
sunn mid sweordes ecgc^^, 
and ponne sweartan** lige 
leofes** lie forbaemau 
and me Idc^^ bebe6dan* 



Ne fors^t*^ he py siKe^ 
ac sona ongann 
fysan»» t6 f6re**, 
him yfits fred engla 
word on drysne*°, 
and his waldend le6f. 
p& se eddga 
Abraham sine 
niht-reste of-geaf-*, 
nalles nergendes^^ 
hsBse*^ wi&-hogode**, 
ac hine se hdlga wer^^ 
gyrde*^ graegan*^ sweosde, 
cytJde pset him gdstaweardes 
^gesa^^ on breostum 
(jk) wunode: 

ongan pA his esolas^' b^tan 
gamolferhd'** 
goldes brytta'*, 
heht^^ him geonge tvr^gen 



1) Gewitan to depart. This verb is sometimes placed pleo- 
nastically before other verbs in the infinitive, as here before 
feran; gewitan, gan-gan ^c. 2) Quiekly^ 3) Ldst a 
trace, footstep; Idstas lecgan vestigia ponere* 4) Devote., 
5) Tiber sacrifice. 6) Gestigan to ascend. 7) Steep, lofty. 

8) Ddn a hill, down. 9) Hringc getsece; these words 

seem to be in a parenthesis. 10) Prepare. 11) From lr»l (D. 
Bdt) a pile, a balefire. 12) Sacrifice. 13) Ecg edge. 14) For 
sweartum black, dire. 15) Gen. of le6f beloved dear, 
16) Oblation. 17) Forsittan to abstain firom/recus'are. 18) To 
hasten. 19) F6r Journey, 20) Dry sn dread. 21) Of- g if an 
to give up {G. aufgebcn). ' 22) N erg end saviour. 23) Command* 
24) Wid-hogian to despise^ disregard. 25) Man. 26) G y r it a n 
to gird. 27) For g r 8B g u m gray. 28) Fear. 29) E s o 1 (G. EseC) 
ass. dOi)lfise, from gamol ijj. gamme^ old, and feorh mtW. 
31) Lord. 32) For he t. - 



A Specimen from Caedmon. 



aos 



men mid-sitfian*, 

meBg^ wses his dgen pridda 

and he fedrKa sylf. 

fd he fiis gewdt 
fram his dgenuiu hofe^ 
Isaac l^dan 
beam unweaxen, 
8wd him bebedd metod; 
£fste |>d swi^e ' 
and onette^ 

fort fold-Yvege, . 

swA him {red t^hte 
wegas ofer westen: 
ott J)aBt 'wiildor-torht^ 
daeges j^riddan 
up ofer de6p waeter 
ord^ araemde^: 
{>d se eddega wer 
gesedh hlifigan' 
hed diine, 
swd him ssegde ^r 
swegles^ aldor. 

pd Abraham sprs&c 
t6 his ombihtum*°: 
rincas** mine^ 
restatf incit her 
on i^issum wicum; 
wit eft-cumaU, 
sit$)(an wit abrende 
uncer twega 
gdst-cyninge 
agifen habbaif. 



Gewdt him ]^d fie aedeling 
and his dgen sujuu 
t6 pass gemearces** 
^e*^im metod t^hte^ 
wadan*3 ofer wealdas^*; 
wudu b^r sunu, 
feeder fyx and sweord. 

I>d J)aBS fricgean*' ongann 
wer wintrum-geong 
worduhi Abraham : 
wit her fyr and sweord, 
£red min! habbaify 
hwser is past tiber, 
^aet fill torht-gode 
t6 Jdm bryne-gielde*^ 
bringan pencest? 

Abraham maUelode*^ 
hasfde on dn*^ gehogod*^ 
paet he gedaede*® 
swd hine drihten het: 
him I.»t s6« cyning 
sytfa findetf, 
moncynnes weard, 
swd hin^ggemet^* ]|[>incetf. 

Gestdh pd stitf-hydig«* 
stedpe diine 
up mid his eaforan*^^ 
swd him se ^a. bebedd. 
I'd he on hrdfe gestdd 
hedn laudes, 

on paene** J>e him se stranga 
X6 (stigan hrai^e) 



1) Aocompany. 2) Sen. 3) House, dwelling. 4) Onettan 
to hasten. S) The sun^ qu. the bright^glorioue , from torht 
bright. 6) Point. 7) Araeman to raise. g) Rise^ eminere. 
9) S w e g e 1 firmament. 10) O m b i h t slave, servant. 1 1) R i n c 
man. 12) Gemearc place appointed. 13) To wade, go. 
14) Weald forest, weald. 15) To inquire. 16) Burnt offering, 
17) Matfelian to say. 18) On dn constantly. 19) Resolved. 
20) Hasfde ..»..? gedaede; these words seem to form a paren- 
thesis; gedaede for gedyde. Imp. of gedon. 21) Fitting, 
meet. 22) Firm, resolved. 23) Eafora heir, son^ child. 24) My 
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A Spedmen from Cfledmon. 



waer-fsBSt* metod 
wordum t&hte: 
ongan ^ dd hl^dan', 
eeled^ weccan, 
and gefeterode^ 
f^ and honda 
beame sinum, 

and ^d on bdel ah6f 

« 

Isaac geongne, 
and-^d aedre' gegdLp^ 
sweord be geliiltui^ 
wolde his sunu cwellan 
folmum sinum^ 
fyre sencan^ 
maeges dre6xe'. > 

I>d metodes f^egn 
ufan*° engla sum 
Abraham hliide*^ 
stefhe cygde**. 
He stiUe gebdd>3 
Ares** sprsbcCy 
and f»dm engle oncw^ft*'. 



Him ^ 6f8tmn^^ t6 
tifan of roderum*^ 
wuldoi^gdst godes 
wordmn nuelde'^ : 
Abraham ledfa! 
ne sleah ttia Agen beam, 
ac ttii cwicne abregd*' 
cniht of Ade 
eaforan Vinne; 
him ann*° wuldres god. 
Mago>< Ebrea! 
HiSl m^dmn scealt 
^urh ^aes hdlgan hand 
heofon-cyninges 
s6ftum sigor-lednum^^ 
self a onfdn*^, 
ginftsestum^* gifum: 
tfe vile gdsta-weard 
lissum^' gyldan, 
^aet He waes le6fra his 
sibb*^ and hyldo 
^onne tfin sylfes beam. 



Beowulf, Canto I. 

Mr^ wses on burgum 
Be6wulf Scyldinga*'' 



le6f le6d-cyiiing*' 
longe frage*^^ /^c*'- 



conjecture for ^^re, which does not agree with se hr6f. 
i)fidu», verax. 2) To load. 3) Fire (D. lid). 4) Gefe- 
t e r i a n to fetter. 5) StraigkUbaySy forthwith. 6) Gegripan 
to seize, gripe. 7) With his own hands; folman members, 
especially the hands and feet. 8) Quench, 9) Blood. 10) F^om 
aoove, 11) Loudly. 12) cygan to call 13) To hi4*> await. 
14) Ar messenger, 15) Oncwei^an to answer. 16) Ofost or 
6fest haste, used here in abl. pL 17) "Sc o di or firmament, sky. 
18) Mslan to speak, say (Icet maela). 19) Abregdan to 
take off ^ eripere. 20) Ann or an (p. 79) holds dear. 2^ Parent, 
22) Sigor-ledn reward of victory. 23) O n f 6 n sometimes (as 
in this place) governs the dative. 24) Ginfaest most ample. 
25) Lisse grace j favour. 26) Sibb and hyldo love and fa- 
vour. 27) Scyldingas. the first race of Danish kings^ so called 
from Scyld or Skjold. 28) Le6f ledd-cyning a beloved chief 
of the people. 29) A space of time, while, iftn*.?e3 



Beowulf, Canto I. 
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folcum gefraege* ,^f?^t >-*;^ 
faed*r ellor^. 

(Ne)5 hwearf* aldor of earde 
oj) J>8Bt him eft on-wdc^ ' 
heah Healfdene, 
heold^ Jenden^ lifde, 
gamol^ and guiJ-reouv?^ 
glaede Scyldingas, 

psbm feower beam 
f orft-gerimed* ° 
in vrorold w6con: '. »r^' 
weoroda** raeswa^* 
Heoro-gdr and Hr6«-g4r 
And Helga til* 3: 
hyrde ic J^aet Elan cw6n** 



ix^'*^ 



hea«o» 5- scylfingas* ^ 
heals gebedda*^. 

I>d w^s Hr6«gAre 
here-sped** gyfen 
wiges*^ weorttmynd**'. 



j^aet him his wine-magas^* 

geome hyrdon, 

o9 tet se6 geogod geweox 

mago-driht micel**: 

him (]^d) on m6d be-am^^ 

hset (he) heal-reced** 

h4tan wolde r» J ' * •" 

medo-eem*' micel 

men gewyrcean*^, 

i l>one yldo*^ beam 
sefre gefrunon**; 
and p8^-on-innan 

' eaU ged^lan*^ 

geongom and ealdum, 
swylc him god sealde, 
buton folc-scare^® 
and feorum'* gnmena'*, 

i>A ic wide gefraegn^^ 
weorc gebannan'* 
manigre maeg^e 
geond pisue middangeard* 



1) Noted, renowned. 2) MoreoveVy alias, 3) Ne this word 
I have inserted from conjecture. 4) Imp. of hweorfan to de- 
part. 5) Imp. of on-wscan oriri. 6) Imp. of healdan to 
hold, rule. 7) JVhile. 8) Old (D. gammet). 9) Cruel in war, 
from gutf (Icel. guftr) war, and hreow raw, rugged. 10) Lit. 
numbered forth, i. e. in euccessiony firom geriman to number. 
11) Weorod ho8t,turma. i2) Chief , dux. 13) Good, 1^) Queen, 
also woman (Icel. kveen). Both the sense and the alliteration 
shew that, in this place, a line is wanting, containing the verb. 
15) H e a tf o a prefix, signifying preeminence or nobility. 16) A 
Scandinavian race, eo called from Skelfir. 17) Socia thori, 
from hals or heals the neck, and gebedda wifCy 1. betfja. 
18) Pouter, command. 19) /Far. 20) 4uthority; glory. 21) Win e- 
m a g a s relations, friends. 22) Lit. a great cognate people, from 
ma go parens, cognatuSj and driht familia, plebs. 23) On 
m6d be-arn entered into (his) vjiind. 24) A hall-house. 26) Lit. 
a mead house. 26) To work, construct, governed by hdtan. 
27) Yldo bearn children of men. 28) Imp. subj. of gefri- 
nan to inquire, hear. 29) Divide, impart. 30) Folc-scaru a 
portion of territory. 31) Feorh life. 32) Gum a man. 33) Imp. 
of gefregnan to understand. 34) Proclaim. The sense of 
this obscure passage seems to be ; then I learned that be ordered 
or set to work many a nation or tribe. 



ao6 



Beowulf, Ctnto L 



Folcstede* toetwan* 

him on fytste gelomp 

aedre mid yldum', 

past bit vrearj eal gearo*, 

heal eema msst, 

sc6p' him Heort naman 

se-|>e his wordes geweald^ 

wide haefde. 

He be6t7 ne aleh*, 

hedgas' dslde/ 

sinc*° 8Bt symle**, 

sele^» hlifade»3 

heah and hom-geap*^. 

Hea8o-wylma»5 bdd*^ 

Uf^an liges. 

Ne w«s hit lenge pd gen*^ 

]>«et se secg^^ hete 

dpum'^ sweriaUy 

aefter waebiifie-*^ 

weecnan scolde. 

- J>d se ellen-gast** 



eaxfoHlice** 
^ilage gepolode^', 
se^^e in (ystrum bdd 
|>aet he d6gora^^ gehwim^ 
dredm^' gehyrde 
hliidne in healle; 
j^eer w^ hearpan sweg^^, 
swutol sang scopes-^ 
saegde se-pe cufe** 
frumsceaft^' fira^® 
feorran^' reccan'*: 
cw^ pact se aelmihtiga 
eorSan worh(te), 
wlite-beorhtne^ 3 wang 
swA'* waater bebiigett^': 
gesette sige-br6J>ig^^ 
snnnap and monan 
le^man^'^ td leohte 
landbiiendum^ ' : 
and gefrsetwade 
foldan scedtas^' 



s 



1) Villa, vicuM, residence. 2) To ornament, perhaps fret as 
in fretwork Hfe, 3) Among men. 4) All-prepared, all-complete* 
S) Or 8 c e 6 p , imp. of sceapan to shape ^c. ; thus, s c e 6 p 
nihte naman, Caedm. 6) Power. 7) B e 6 1 a threat, pro^ 
mise. 8) Or aledh, imp. of ale6gan to belie. 9) lUng, bra^ 
celct, crown. 10) Gold^ silver, treasure. 11) Symbel banauet, 
i2) House, mafision. ld)Hlifian splendescere. 14) Lit. horn-- 
curved, though horn may, like the Dan. HJorne, here signify 
angle, comer. 15) Wylm or waalnv heat; burning. 16) Imp. 
of bid an to await, bide gov. gen. The sense is: but (the. man- 
sion) wai doomed to be a prey to the flames ; lit. it awaited the 
intense heat of loathed flam^. 17) f& gen after. 18) Secg 
vir strenuus (Icel. seggr).. Betwee'n this an^ the following two 
lines seem to be wanting. 19) AH oath. 20) Tyranny ^ cruel- 
ty. 21) The mighty spirit. 22) Mgre, moleste. 23),Polian 
ferre. 24) D6gor,or d6ger day. 25) Music, joy. 26) Sound. 
27) S CO jp poet, minstrel. 28) Knew. 29) Beginning. 30) Fir as 
men. 3 1) Far. 32) Relate, trace back. 33) Wlite-beorht 
wang a splendidly bright plain. 34) Which, used relatively^ 
like the Germ. so. 35) Bends round, i. e. encircles. 36) Trium- 
phant^ from s i g e victory and h r ^ i( i g elate. 37) L e 6 m a (IceL 
1 i 6 m i ) light, luminary. 38) To the* inhabitants of the earth, 
from bdan to ii^abiU 39) Scedt Jfart, region. 



» 1 



Beowulf, Canto I. 
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leomum^ and leAfum, 
li£ edc^ ge^cedp 
cynna^ gehwilcum, 
|»ATa f e cvrice hwyrfap*. 

Swa ^d driht-giiman 
dredmuxn lifdon 
eddiglice^ 
oi( tfaet dn ongan 
fyrene' fremman 
fe6nd on helle« 
W^s se grimma gdest 
Grendel hdten, 
xnaere stapa^, 
se-j^e mdras^ heold; 
fen and faesten^, 
fifel-cynnes' eard 
wonsaeli*® wer 
weardode^* hnile**, 



sii^tfan Line seyppend 
foxscrifen'3 haefde. 

In Gaines cynne 
pone owealm gewreec 
^ce driHten 

]^aes pe'^ lie Abel 8l6g: 
ne gefedh .he pare faehi^e* ' ; 
ac he hine feor forwrsec^^ 
metod for py mdne*^ ' 
xnancynne firam. 

f>anon uncydras** 
ealle onwdcon, 
cotenas*^ ai^d ylfe*® 
and orceas'^« 
awylce** gigantas, 
J»d wi)( gode wunnon, , 
lange prage 
he him daes ledn forgeald^'. 



JL he specimen of A. S. handwriting giten in the plate 
i8 found in a splendid Latin M» S. , containing the New 
Testament, preserved in the Rot^l Library at Stockholm^ 
called the Codex aureus; from which it appears that 
the volume has been the property of an Angle^Sason. 
The inscription is written in the margin of the 11th leaf, 
above and below the test, and is, as follows. 



1) Branches (IceL lim). 2) AUo, eke. 3) Genu», 4) Lit. 
of those who wander living. 5) Fyren factum flagitiosum, mi- 
racle (Icel. firn). 6) A stepper or traverser of the meres {mar" 
shes). 7) M6r a moor., 8) Fastness. 9) IceL fifl a fool, 
a giant, fifel-cynn here signifies the fallen angels. 10) W o n- 
sselig infelix. 11) Weardian to inhabit. 12) A while. 
13) Perhaps a trausl. of the Lat. proscriptus. 14) paes |»e be- 
cause, eo quod. 15) Hate. 16) Forwrecan to east out, drive, 
forth. 17) Crime. 18) Perhaps uncyndas (Icel. 6kynd) a 
monster. 19) Icel. Jotun gigas. . 2^) Tlf c//. 21) Monstersg 
goblins. ' 22) AlsfK 23)Forgyldan retribusre. 
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In nomine domlni nostri Jesn Christi. Ic JEUriA 

I 

I 

aldormon and Werburg mfn gefera hegetan Sis bdc aet 
habl$niim herge mid uncre claene fe6, taet i^onne wsbs mid 
claene goide, and Sat wit deodan for godea lufan and for 
uncre saule Searf , ond for-tSon fie wit noldan Saet fiaa 
hdlgan beoc lencg in iS&re hebiSenesse wimaden, and nd 
willaS he6 gesellan innt6 Cristes-Gircan, gode t6 lofe 
and t6 wul^re and t6 weorSunga, and his Srownnga t6 
Soncunga and Sebm godcundan geferscipe td brdcenne, Se 
in Cristes-Gjrcan daeghwaemlice godes lof rabraS, td Ssm 
gerade, Saet, he6 mon ar^de eghwelce monaSe for Mlh6d. 
and for Werburge and for AlhSrjiSe, heora saulum 16 
^cum I^ceddme, Sa hwfle fie go^ gesegen haebbe, Set 
fulwiht act Seosse stowe bedn mdte. Ec swelce ic iBif- 
r^d dux and Werburg biddaS and halsiaS on godes al- 
mffihtiges noman and on allra his haligra, Saet nebnig mon 
8e6 t6-Son gedyi'stig, Saette Sds hdlgan beoc aselle oSSe 
aSe68e from Cristes-circan, Sa hwile 6e fulwiht standaa 
m6te . . • 

In the margin stand the names: 

Alfred, Werburg, AlhSryS eomng. 

For an account of this QI. S* see M. O. Celsii I&st. 
Bibl. Reg. Stockh. pp. 179 & seq. , where the inscription 
is given entire, though very incorrectly. Ihre gave a 
Latin translation, with some emendations of the text, 
which I have seen in M. S, , but this is also faulty, and 
the corrections seem made from conjecture, as the in- 
scription itself is written in an exceedingly plain and 
legible hand. 
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hedAU * . 


P. llilbetst • . 


• P. 61 bregde • . 


. . P. 89 


beforan • • 


• 128'betyreoz . 


: . 128bridd . . 


. . 21 


begangan . « 


, 101 betwynan , 


. . 128 


bringakL . 


. . 77 


b^gen . • i 


/ . 63 


be|)ear£ . 


. • 79 


br6e • • 


. . 42 


begeondaxL • 


. 128 


b^purfon . 


* . 79 


brord • • 


. . 21 


beginnan. • i 


. . 7 


beaE^ftan • 
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brdtferbdd 
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b^gra . • < 


, . 63 


biddan .75,8^,101 


brdiJer .* 


• 14,40 


begyxdan . . 
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bide • . 


. 83,91 


briice • . 
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bebabban • « 


. . 101 


bigan , • 


. . 113 


bryce . . 


. . 103 


behangen • < 


. . 101 


bigspell • 


. . 34 


bryd . 


. . 8,23 


bebe^dian • 


. 101 


bindan . 


68, 69, 89 


brydguma 


• • 4 


bebeonan • « 


. . 128 


bindele . 


. . l&f 


bryne . . 


. . 103 


bebindan • i 


. . 128 


binnaxi • 


. . 128 


bryrdan • 


, . 21 


bebreowsian . 


. . 101 


bisceop • 


. . 13 


braed • • 


. . 89 


beledc • • 


. . 92 


bisceopd6ni 


. . 106 


braedan 


. . & 


beige • • 


. . 89 


bisceopiice 


. . 117 


braedo • • 


. • 41 


beHfon *. • 


91, 101 


biscop . • 


. . 13 


brapgd • • 


. . 89 


beliican • • 


92, 116 


bitan . . 


69, 74, 91 


braegen' • 


. 12,21 


belaewan • . 


. • 73 


bUc . • 


. . 71 


biian • » 


. . 76 


b^n. • • • 


20, 36 


blan • • 


• . 88 


bude • • 


. . 4 


beneopan • . 


. . 128 


blawe • • 


. . 85 


bude . , 


; . 4,76 


bcniznan • 


. • 123 


bleot • • 


• . 85 


bitfan • • 


. 1 vs 


benorttan . . 


. /128 

1 


bleow . , 


. • 85 


bdgan • • 


. • 113 


be6dan 10,1' 


r, 69, 70 


bletsian • 


• • '72 


burh . » 


. 17,42 


be6n .• • < 


, • 83 


blice • • 


. . 91 


burbwam 


. . 41 


beorge • • 


. . 89 


blinne • .. 


* . 88 


JOUtSL . • 


. . 63 


beorb • • 1' 


7, 19, 24 


bl6d . . 

• 


. 5,34 


butaxi • • 


.^ . 131 


bepr^^t • • , 


. . 21 


bl6dgyte • 


. . 103 


bdtan . • 


.' . 128 


beot .9 • < 


. . 85 


bl6te . . 


. . 85 


.butu • . 


• . 63 


bepdqcan . . 


, . 93 


b(5c . 5, 16, 24, 42, 86' 


b}itwa . • 


. . 63 


betaxi • • 


. 7,83 


boga , . 


. 8,25 


by - . . 


. . 127 


beredfian • • 


, . 125 


bond • • 


. . 90 


bycgan . 


. 77,101 


beren , • , 


. . 108 


boren • • 


• . 8 


bydel . • 


. . 103 


Derste . . « 


. . 89 


borian • • 


. . 73 


byrgen . 


. . 104 


besince • , 


. . 89 


bot . • « 


.'.5,74 


byrging . 


. • . 106 


besjnitenes • 


• ia7botl . . 


. • 107. by rig • • 


. . 42 


bes>^dc . • , 


. . 91 


brdd . • 


1 

, . 19 byrnan . 


. 87,113 


besTYice • < 


. . 91 


bredc « • 


. • 92 byrj)en '. 


. \ 104 


bet • «• • 


. 23,51 


brec . • 


\ . 42 


byt • • 


. . 17 


bctere • • , 


. : 51 


brece > • 


♦ . 7Q 


bffid^ • • 


. . 83 


betest • • . 


► . 61 


bred^ • ^ 


• . 89 


Ibaeftan 


116,128 
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boernet 
baerst • 
b^tan • 
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\ 
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climbe 
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cu . . . 
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cumena biis 
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cwartern 
cwealm. 
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cwellere 
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cyran 
eyre 

m 

cyrran 
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cyssan 
cy^aa 
caeg • 
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dixat . 
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. 20 
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dryht . 
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engel • • 
engle . • ^ 
englisc • 
e6de^ • * 
eom • • 
e6red • » 
eorl • . 
eori^e • • 
eori^beofung 
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eow • • 
eowed • 
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. 41 
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fand ... 81, 89 
fandian • • . 124 
faran . 70, 81, 82, 87, 
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feaht • • 
fealde • . 
feallan74,85 
feawa , • 
feccaxi • 
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feld . 
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fen (fleim) 
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. 20, 22, 39 


f6r ... 4, 113 


fre646m . . 


. 106 


feohte 
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. 105 


feohtUc 
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forbe^med • .v 21 


freeman • • 


. 117 


feold . 
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forcutf . . • 100 


frednd • . 


. 40 


feoU . 
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85, 113 


fprd^man . .100 


fre6hdscipe . 


. 105 


fe6nd . 
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. . '40 


fordin ... 100 


fredt . . , 


. 106 


feor • 


19, 
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foregenga . • 103 


frete . . , 


. 82 


f eores w 




. . 39 


forerynel • • 103 


frine ... 


. 88 


feorh . 

1 




. . 39 


foresprecen . • 48 


fr6fer . . 


16,37 


feortning 
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• . 104 


forgifendlic • . 108 


frumcenned « 


. 46 


feran • 




87, 113 


forgiteii . . . 124 


frymtt . . 
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f6t . • 
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16, 23 


forgytol . . . 108 


frynd • , 


. 41 
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• 1 


> . 114 


forhele . . • 83 


frsegn 


. 88 


finde • 


• 


70, 89 


forbwdm • .132 


fraet . . . 


. 82 


£sc • 
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13, 36 


forle6san . 17, 93 


fugel ... 


'21, 35 


fiscal • 




. . 106 


forloren . • 17, 93 


fugol . • 


. 21 


fiscere * 




• . 27 


forlure . • , 93 


fugelere • • . 


. 35 
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21, 36 


forlsetan • . • 48 


fdl . . . 


. 5,8 


fldt . 




. . 91 
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fulian' • 


.^72 


flaxe • 


• 


. . 21 


fori^iiiian # . l34 


full . • • • 


8^74 


fledh • 


68, 


92, 113 


forridel . . • 103 


fullian • . 


. 72 


fledm • 


• 


. . 105 


forscrixice . . 89 


fullice . • 


• 110 


fledt • 




. • 92 


forse6n • • .130 


fuUnedh • • 


. 116 


fleax • 




. . 18 


forst • • . . 21 


fulluht . • 


. 106 


fleaxexL 


• • 


. 108 


fprstelan . • .134 


fulluhtere . 


. 103 


fletSgan 


* ■ 


68, 92 


fortruvmng . , 37 


fuloft . . 


. 116 


fle(Sn • 


92, 


105, 113 


forfdm . . .130 


fulriht^ • •' 


. 116, 


fle6te . 




. . 92 


fot-fdm-pe ♦ 57, 130 


fiiltruwian . 


. 116 


fleow . 




. . 85 


forj^encp • • 57 


fidwyrcan .' 


.•116 


flite . 




• . 91 


for t»y 124, 129, 130 


funde . . . 


. 70 


fl6d . 




. . 34 


fortt • • . • 5l 


furSor . • • 


. 51 


fl6r . 




. . . 8 


fori^beran . . 115 


fuxiire . « • 


. 51 


flowe . 




. . 85 


fortffaran • . 115 


fiis • . • • 


. 17 


flaesc • 




. . 10 


forogajige • . 107 


fyligan • . 


76,124 


fnsed • 




. . 3^ 


ioiHon ... 48 


fyll • . . 


. 105 


£6 . . 




. : 85 


f6t . • 5, 8, 16, 40 


fyllan73,74,10l, 113 


f6h . 


« 


. • 85 


fram • . • • 127 


fylled . . . 


. 21 


folc 




. . 129 


fran . • • • 88 


fynd . . . 


. 41 


£olgian 




. . 76 


fr^frian • • • 16 


fyr • • • • 


. 51 


i6n . 


• 


. . 85 


fregne ... 88 


fyr . . . .' 


. 8 
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Verbal Index. 



hdlgian P. 72, 107,111 



hdlgung . 
hdlig . . 
hdm • • 
hdmweard 
hand • • 
Mte '• • 
l^tian • 
lidtte • • 
iie . . . 
liedfod • 



. • 107 

. . 48 

. . 19 

. . 109 

. . 37 

. . 84 

72, 112 

. . 84 

. . 63 

3, 12, 3^ 



Hedfod-ledhtras « 116 
Hedfod^-man • • 116 
hedfod-port . •116 
hedfod-rice . .116 
liedh . . .51, 98 
hedh-burh • .115 
hedhfsfeder • •' .116 
hedhnes . . • 9^ 
hedhsacerd . .116 
hedhsangere . .116 
liedhsetl . • . 116 
hedh^ungen . • 115 
heald .... 112 
Kealdan > 16, 84, lOl 

. 66 
. 98 
. 89 
98, 112 
46,49 
. 115 
. 3 
. 85 



hcalf . • 
hedlice • 
healp . . 
hedn . , 
heard • • 
heardsslig 
heduod • 
heawe . . 
hebban 75, 81, 87, 93 
heddem >. . .107 
hefe • • • • 8l 
heg ... .^ 34 
hehst • . • .51 
helpe . . • . .89 
heng . . • • 84 
he6 • • • • >53 



heofon . P. 11, 35 
heofoncund • .• 109 
heold ... 19, 84 
heonon • . .111 
heord . 12, 1 6, 19 
heorte . • 31, 32 
heow . . • .85 
her . . 9, 102, 110 
here .... 9, 112 
heretoha ... 124 
hergian • « .112 
het • . « • • 84 
hi • ^« • ' • 8, 53 
hider .... 102 
hig • • . •' 3, 53 
hiofon . . • • 11 
hit • . . • .53 
hivrreeden ♦ ' . .104 
hlade « « « « 86 
hldford . ♦ ♦ ♦ 122 
hledpe « 4 « « 85 
hledt ♦ ^ . ♦ 92 
hleop « « . « « 85 
hle(Ste . « • / 92 
Hlihhe% ♦ ♦ ♦ S6 
hlisa « « 4 « 31 
hlisbsere, « « « 108 
hl<5d ♦ , ♦ . 86 
hl6h ^ • ♦ ♦ ♦ 86 
hlot '♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 12 
hlyp ♦ .♦ ♦ 105 
hndh » ♦ ♦ ♦ 91 
hnecca « • ♦ ♦ 12 
hnige « « « « 91 
h6f ♦ , * 87j 93 
hogi^n « « « 76 
h6h 4^ 4 4 4 « 85 
h6n ♦ ' c 4 84, 85 
hors « « 4 « 34 
hrdn « < « « . 91 
hratfe «•« 16,43 



hrai(or « • 
hredm « « 
hreds^ • * 
hredw « « 
hre6d « « 
hre6san « « 
hre6we • ^ 
hreowsiaxL • 
hrine « (« 
bring ♦ ♦ 
hmre « « 
hryman 4. 
hryre ♦ ♦ 
hrsd « « 4 
hraedlice • 
hrsedlicre « 
hrsef en 4 • 
hraegel « « 
hii « « 4 
hugu ♦ . 
huud « « 
hundred • 
hunta 4 « 
huntatf • 4 
hjintnai( '« 
hiis ♦ ♦ ♦ 
hwd ♦ ♦ ♦ 
hwanon « 
hwar^ 4 « 
hwearf ^ ♦ 
hwelc 4> • 
hweorfe ^ 
hwi ♦ ♦ ♦ 
hwider « 
hwilum « 
hwit 4 « 
hwylc^ « 
hxyylchugu 
hwcel «' « 



. P. 49 
105,112 
« 93 

« 92 

♦ 20 
17, 93 

« 92 
4 112 

♦ 91 

♦ 12 
« 93 

105,112 

♦ 17 
16, 49 

4 96 

♦ 96 
« 21 
. 57 

♦ 69 

♦ 61 
. 64 
. 38 
4 36 

♦ 106 

♦ 106 



4 



♦ 6>8, 
69, 102 

♦ 111 

♦ 110 
89 
69 
89 

♦ 120 
102, 110 

♦ 110 

♦ 12 
69, 102 

. 61 
34, 36 



hwasr 
hvset 



♦ 60, 110 
18, 4S, 69 







Verbal Indeau 


• 


217 


bw^ttf • F 


•.24,34 


iett . . ^ P. 11 


4 
lecgan P. 


16,, 75, ,77, 


hwaethvregattunges 61 


ile • . « 


. . 57 


» 


• 113 


hwa^t hwegiminga 61 


inc • • « 


. . 53 


lede . , 


. . 7t 


hweeifer . 59 


^ 60, 131 


incer • • 


53, SB 


lendenu • 


. . 39 


Hvraei^re . • 


. >69 


incit • • , 


, . 53 


leng,. . 


23, 51, 96 


hweetf^r ^e^, 


,^e I30\inn • • < 


. . 51 


lengeo • 


. . 107 


hwaethugu \ 


• 61 


ihne • « ■ , 


, ,• 111 


lengest • 


, ; 51 


hwaethwegu ( 


-a) . 61 


innemest • « 


. . 51 


lengre • 


, 51, 96 


hy . . . 


. * 3 


innere • , 


. . 51 


lengst ^ • 


. 51, 96 


hycgan ^ . 


. • 76 


inneweard , 


. . 61 


leddscipe, . 


. • . 105 


hyhst • « . 


. 51 


inn-on • < 


, . 128 


ledf . . 


. . 32 


hyldan • , 


. 112 


inhor • • « 


. .• 51 


leofian • 


. . 75 


hynan • 


. . 112 


hinotf • • 4 


. . 106 


le6gaa • 


. 68, 92 


kyran » 19, 


'70, 101 


intingau . . 


. . 129 


leoht 12, 


16, 21, 46 


liyr^an • , 


, . 103 


int6 • , 


. . 128 


l^omnig-cniht i 64 


hyrde 4, 16, 


. 19, 23, 


is • • . , 


. . 4 


le6i( • • 


. . 11 


» 


27, 103 


idgotf . . . 


. - 11 


lese • • 


. . 83 


hyrde . . 


. . 4 






libban 


. . 75 


. 




hyre • . , 


. . 63 


Ldcnian . < 


; • 112 


licettan . 


. . 113 


liyrre 5 , , 


, . 61 


Ud . . , 


. . 36 


licgan 12, 


16, 75, 83 


hyrsumian . 


» • 124 


lagu . 40, 


41, 107 




113' 


hyt , . 


. . . 3 


lamb • • 


. . 34 


Uchamlic 


. : 110 


haefde . • , 


. . 10 


land * • , 


. . 34 


lichoma • 


. . 31 


Jiae^er • • . 


. . 35 


lang . « 


. 2,51 


lictiin • • 


. . 126 


•haeftling • , 


. -. 104 


lange • 51, 


96, 110 


lif • * . 


. . 17 


hffil • • 


. . 134 


langlife • 


, . 107 


lifer • • 


. . 37 


haelazt • • . 


. ^ 67 


langsum • . 


. . 108 


lifFaestan • 


. * 115 


h^lend .' i 


. . 103 


Wr • . 1( 


), 16, 36 


liggan ♦ 


. . 12 


haelu , • . 


. . 41 


late • • . 


, ; 5l ligtf . • 


. • 17 


haemed • 


. . 107 


lator • « , 


. . 51 li<5« . . 


. , 11 


haer ,' , . 


. 9, 18 


latest • • • 


- . 51 H« , • . 


. . l7 


lisren • 


. .109 


laH • ' • . 


. . 113 


lii^an • 


. 92, 113 


haeriht . . 


. . 109 


latfian • • « 


. . 72 


I6gon. • • 


• . Si 


haetan , , 


. . U2 


leac^ • • . 


. . 68 


16h . . 


. 8l,Q6 


haetoi . . . 


. . 108 


lc*f • . . 


12, 33 


long •. • 


. . 2 


haetu • • , 


. . 107 


ledg ; . . 


. 68 


liican « • 


. . 68 


haai(en • ' . 


. . 48 


lerfh . . . 


. . 92 


MHan • 


. 70, 71 


haeifenisc • 


• 108 


ledhtras • , 


. . 116 


lufu • • 


. 25, 41 






ledn . . 19 
leds • « • 


►, 81, 86 
19, 46 


lundenisc 
Ids • . 


• . 108. 

• . 42 


Ic . . 


. . 53 


ie . . -, . 


. . 38 


l«dt • ^ * 


. . 92 


lustbaere • 


. . 109 



CIS) 



118 


• 




Verbal Indei. 


' 


liite * » 


« 


P. 92 


meahte • P, 


. 21, 79imona« . R 36, 106 


luue . • 


• 


. 3 


mealt * • • 


. 89 


moste . • • • 79 


lybban • 


17, 


76,87 


mcarc • • • 


. 36 


m6t . . . 79, 80 


Ijfan . . 




. 19 


meark • • 


. 19 


mo]^«e • . . J34 


lyfigan . 




. 11 


meant • • 


. «9 


munt • • • • 129 


lyligean . 


* 


. 11 


mdd • • • 


.. .5 


mume ... 89 


lyft . • 


• 


. 24 


medu • • • 


. 40 


mi&s • \ • . 42 


lyht . . 




. 16 


meh • ^ • 


. '53 


mutt . • 15, 22, 35 


lys • • 




., 42 


melewe • • 


. 40 


muSa • ... 35 


lysan • « 




. 16 


melte % m • 


.•. 89 


my eel . . 47, 51 


lystan^* . 


« 


. 124 


melu « • to 


. 40 


myngian ... 72 


lytel . . 




47,51 


melwe • • 


.^ 40 


myrtt , . 106, 126 


lytlian « 




. Ill 


men • • « 


. 16 


mys • • • • 42 


lytling . 




. 104 


mennisc • • 


. 108 


meeden . . I7,l0i 


Itlbce • ' . 




. 34 


metan • 9^ 


39, 82 


maedei^iid . • 105 


l^dan .^ 18, ' 


75, 113 


m^tan • • 


i57, 74 


maeg ... 34, 79 


l^g t ♦ 


. ; 


83, 113 


mete • • • 


. 34 


msgden ... 17 


Ideran • 




18,73 


miclian • • 


. Ill 


meegen • . 39 l04 


Iserestre • 




. 104 


mid • • • 


8, 128 


meger • • . ^ 


laes ' . . 




.. 51 


midd . • I 


. 51 


msegleds . . .115 


lees • • 





. 83 


middeweard • 


. 51 


msegreden . . 104 


Issse , • 




. 51 


mid ealle • 


. Ill 


maegtt • • • « 17 


Isest • • 




.. 61 


midlen • • 


. 104 


menig • • • 6l 


1st • • 


m 


48^51 


midmest . \ 


. 51 


maenigeo (-u) 11, 41, 


l^tan 9, 1 


18, 


69, 70, 


•mid-fiim-fc 


. 128 


lor 


1 




81, 82 


mid \<f . , 


. 130 


msrsian ., • .112 


Isetemest . 


•• 


. 51 


mige , , 


. 91 


maesse-preost . 114 


Istre • • 


• 


. 51 


miht . 37, 


79, 106 


meeit • • . « 5l 








mihte • • • 
mihti « • 
mihtig '• . 


. 79 
. 3 
3,107 


msbt » • . • 82 
maett • •' • .17 


« 


« 
• 


23,51 
70,.-72 


macian • 


• 




maga . ^ 


• 


. 25 


mildheortnes 


. 107 


Na . . • . 133 


magon • 


» 


. '79 


min . • 


. 55 


nab\)an •• 78,99 


'tndh . • 


• 


. 91 


misd^d • • 


. 99 


na£u ... .41 


man • • 


2, 


40, 61 


misf dn • • ' 


85, 99 


nigon ... 79 


mdnfull « 


• 


. 117 


mislic • • 4 


. 99 


ndh • "• • .79 


inanig . 


• 


. 61 


mislician . • 


. 99 


ndht ^ • • .61 


manigfeak 


I . 


. ^ 


mislsedan • • 


• v9 


nd hwaer • . . 133 


manslaga c 


• > 


• 103 


missian • • 


• 99 


nalles « . • . 133 


iiianslyht , 


\ • 


. 106 


mon • • . • 


2. 40 


nama . • 24, 31 


mAre , » 


• 


. 51 


mona . • % 


. 25 


n4n . . . • 61, 99 









Verbal Index. 


r , 


219 


n^nwibf; ♦' 


1 

♦ P 


.61 


nox^or 4 ♦ P. 51 


on-ufan « 


P. 128 


nibiwuht ♦ 




61 


nunnan-mynster 114 


onweg' • « 


♦ 111 


IMS • ♦ 




133 


nydan '♦ « « 17 


onwlredn ♦ « 


^, 99 


« 

nit ♦ 4 




79 


nydling ♦ . ♦ 104 


orcedpunga 4 


. ♦ 110 


ndwht • , 


• 


€1 


nyhst « « « ^ 51 


ord . ♦ ♦ 4 


> 8, 2J^ 


nawifer ' ♦ 




61 


nyllan \ 17,78,99 


orm<Sd « « 


. ♦ 99 


nditor « ♦ 




61 


-nyr ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 51 


orsorg ♦ ♦ 


99,109 


nailer ne^-ne « 


130 


»ys ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 84 


orsorgnes \ 


^ 99 


ne * ♦ ♦ 


120, 


132 


ny^te ♦ ^ ♦ ♦ 79 


ortruwian 4 


, ♦ 99 


neah ♦ ♦ 


51, 


128 


^ytan ♦ 17, 79, 80 


oxa « « 4 


> . 25 


xie^i&cean < 


. 7£ 


;,93 


nyteki ! « « « 39 


o|»d6n ♦ t « 4 


. « 99 


near ♦ ♦ 


I 


51 


nsefre « * « « ^9 


o{>ertwega < 


. ♦ 130 


nearew « 




126 


naenig . • « « 61 


o|>er , pdra 4 


. ♦ 130 


uearre >« 




51 


n^s , ♦ .♦ ♦ 99 


Otf ♦ ♦ ♦ 4 


. ♦ 128 


nedt ♦ « 




92 


nasS'-nd ♦ « 133 


otfeowan « 4 


. ♦ 99 


nedes « « 


♦ >^ 


110 




o«er ♦ 14,61,62,65 




ne---edQ « 


♦ • 


133 


Of . . . . 127 


oi{fle6n ^ i 


. ♦ 99 


nehst « « 




51 


• 

of-diine. « ♦ ♦ HI 


oi$fa66tan » 4 


> ♦ 99 


iiemnan « 




74 


ofer ♦ . ^ ♦ 128 


o^re '♦ • .4 


. ♦ 120 


ne6d » « 




17 


ofermetto « • 39 


oitsacan • 4 


. ♦ 99 


neom ♦ « 




84 


oferrri6d ^ » « 109 


ot/weudan « 


« 99 


nedsiau • 




72 


oferwunnen « « 1}8 


otfyman « « 


. . 99 


ne6te « • 




92 


ofstinge « « • 89 


o|>i{e « « « 


. 15 


Vie se ♦ ♦ 




133 


ofJ>yrst ♦ ♦ ♦ 109 . of «e ne ♦ < 


► ♦ 60 


nestest '« 




79 


om ♦ ♦ ♦. ♦ 134 

on ♦ ♦ . % 128 




. 130 


nic ♦ ^ 




53 


• 


• 


^tiilit « « 4 


, 22 


!,42 


onbryrding ♦ #106 


jr legere ♦ 


^ l(» 

• 


nihtes « . « 


42, 


no 


onbyrgan ^ ♦ 124 


pleoh ♦ ♦ < 


, . 39 


nim^ ♦ « 




83 


ond * « « « 2 


plihtan « 4 


, V 75 


His ♦ « 




84 


ondrsede « • ♦-84 


plucci^ «■ 4 


. ♦ 76, 


nitendo ^ 




80 


oufeng » « * 84 


preost « V 4 


. ^9 


niwe ♦ ♦ 




'46 


onf 6 ♦ ♦ ♦ 84, 85 


preosthdd ^ 


. 105 


nitfem^t « 




£1 


ongan « » « 88 
ongean «, lO, . 127 


paefi « ^ • 


♦ 34 


nifiet « « 




51 


w^ 




jiiifeweard 


.• . 


51 


ongeat .» « • 83 


JcCacu ♦ 4 


. 41 


niifror ♦'^ 


^ 


51 


onginne « ♦ » 88 


rdd ♦ « « 


«.9l 


Dortf ♦ « 




51 


ong^te ♦ ^ « 83 


rdp '♦ ♦ ♦ 


'24,74 


noWan " » " 




111 


ongon ♦ ♦ « 90 


rede * ♦ 4 


. . 93 


iioxi(em . « 


^ ♦ 


108 


oninnan « « <• 128 


redd « ♦ 4 


, . 19 


xtortfeweard 


♦ ♦ 


51 


onrihtwis . ♦ ♦ 98 


redf • ^ 4 


. . 34 


nortfmeet 4 


) f 


51 


dntynan • « ♦ 99 


redfere « « 


. 103 



Verbal Indes. 



reafUc • • P« lOS 

rtoin ^ . '. • 77 
rcccan 76,76,77,93 

. 76 
. 106 



reccean 
r^cels . 
ren . , 
reng 
re6ce • 
reord • 
reow 
rest • 
restan • 
lie • '• 
irice • 26 
ricsian • 
Tidan. • 
rilit • • • 
rihtan ' • 
rihte . . 
rihtgele^ffull 
rihtwillend 
rihtwis . , 
lihttvise • 
xinan • 
rincas . 
ring . 
ringb . 
rit . . 
xixia^ • 
r6 mane 
r6manisc 
r6m\rare 
r6we 
xasdan • 
Tsedere 
raed^stre 
x^dleest 
rffipon .• 
^ rabpling 
repran . 
Xfiesaii » 



S^ . . . 
sitmcucu • 
samleered 
samniai\ • , 
sanK)d 

samodvTTrcan 
samrdde • 
8am r - sam. 
samvns 
•axnwyrcan 



fane «• 
sand a 
sang 

sangestre 
sdr • . 
16, 17 sdrgian 
17 saul . 
92 sdwe • 

• 21 sawel • 
. 85 sawl 

• 38 sawul • 

• 95 scace • 

• £2 scddan 
27, 38 scafe • 

4, 72 scda . 
90, 91 scedde 
21, 74 sceAf . . 

. 74 sceal . . 2!^, 

• llO scedmleds 

• 117 scedmledst 

• 46 sceamol • 
46, 117 sceaiinu • 

. 103 scedn lO, 11 
16, 95 scedp • • 
. 21 s<;ear • . 

• 3 scedt • • 
3 1 scea^ian 

• 80|8ceawigan 

• 4 sceawujjg^ . 

• 41 sceod '. • 
. 108 sceolon 

• 41 sce6p \ • 

• 85 sceort . • 

• 95 sceortlice. • 

• 34 sce6tan 13, 

• 104 scere • 

• 1 17 sc^t • • 
. 74 seine • 

• 104 spinldc 

• 113 scip • 

• 75 scipman 
^ scir * 

8c6c • 
68, 91 sc6f . 

• lOl 8c61u . 

• lOl scop ft 
. 72 scnid . 

• 102 scrydan 

• 102 sciife . 

• 102 sculon 

• l3l scyccels 
. lOl scyld . . 
. 102 scyldig 



P. 3, 118 
. 2 
3, 88 
. 104 



scyle* • 
scyp . 

scyppe 
scyppend 



• N • 



se . • 
sedc • 
seah • 
searewe 
searu % 
searwe 
s^can 



7, 112>scyTtest 
. Il2;8cynre 
7, lliscvt 
^ 85 scmt 

. ?n 
. 11 

11, 37 

. 86 

. 5 
'. 87 
11, 91 

. 85 

; 92 
79, 80 

. 117 

. 117 

. 103 

. 41 
,22,91 

. 34 

. 83 

. 2 
67,72 

. 72 

. 106 

. 85 

3,79 

. 87 

. 51 
51, 110 
22, 87 

. 83 



•^ 



F. 79 
. 133 
87 
. 34 

. 61 
. 51 

• 13 

. 83 
56,59 
92 
22 

• 40 
; 40 
. 40 

17, 77 



• • 



secgan 12,21,75,77 



• 2 

• 91 
. 105 
. 38 
. 117 
. 22 
. 86 
. 87 
. 41 
. 87 

• \^ 
.17,75 

. 92 
3, 79 

. 105 
22, 3« 

. 107 



s^ctt 

segetk • 
seggaa 
seglian 
s^h« • 
seir • . 
sellan < 
senc^n 
sendan 
se6 • 
se6c • 
seol£ 
seolfor 
^6n 
seondan 
seow ' t 

se<M(aii 
setl 

settax^ • 
se-^e 

sib « • • 
sidu . • 
sigan • • 
sige • • 
sige-bedcen 
sigefsest ^ 
simble • 
simle • • 
sin • • • 
sincan • 
'singe • • 
singr^ne • 
sinnibt 
8in|>yrstende 
si6 • 
sittan 
siwiaxi 



17 

... 104 

. • • 12 

. . . 73 

. . . I7 

. . 3, 54 

. • 3,20 

. . . 113 

. 3, 7, 75 

. 56, 59 

. 20, 46 

. . 3,54 

« . . 130 

. . • 81 

■ • • t5 

. . . 85 

. 18, 93 

. . . 107 

20,75,113 

... 57 

• . . 37 

. . . 40 

. . 68,91 

... 103 
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tedh • 
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unfeor 
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nnrihte « 
nnriht^fis 
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unscyldig 
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ERRATA CORRIGENDA. 

Pag. XXIV Line 21 for inclosed read enclosed, 

-« 10 Line 11 dele comma after observed, 

— 11 — 9 for love read live. 

— 31 — 20 — terminations r. termination, 

— 34 — 30 — phycisian r. physician, 

— 46 — ^ — wrath r. wroth, 

— 48—20 — hdlga r. hdlge. 

— 59 — 12 — former r. first. 

— 68 — 7 dele of, 

— 70 — 33 for b Ad r. be Ad. 

— 92 — 31 — t6slupe t6slyp» t6sle^p r. tosld- 

pe toslypi^ tosledp. 

— 97 — 13 insert comma after rules, 

— 98 — 15 for unsselen r. unss^lan. 

— 108 — 10 — h^deniscr. haetfenisc. 

— 114 — 9 — underf e6ijuin r. under|»e6dum« 

— 151 — 33 • — higly r. highly, 

— 167 Running title, for Dialects r. the Species of Vers9, 

— 172 Line 30 for Scadinavians r. Scandinavians, 

— 179 — 19 ^ vif r, wi^ 
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